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ABSTRACT 

The report summarizies findings of a study of least 
restrictive environment ( LRE ) for handicapped students. Reviews are 
presented of the legal and legislative background of LRE, the 
conceptual background of research on environments, the concept of 
environment in special education, and the rerults and methodological 
issues in efficacy research. Analyses of cooperative goal structering 
and academic learning times as influences in the environment are 
presented. Three concluding sections review research on homogeneous 
versus heterogeneous grouping, teacher behavior and attitudes, and 
the role of peer interactions. Implications for LRE are addressed for 
each topic. Four general goals for special education research are 
identified, including comparison of specific environments or types of 
environments and intervention toward improvement of environments. The 
report concludes by emphasizing the importance to conceptualize and 
measure, broadly and flexibly, the nature of classroom environments. 
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INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

The present research integration project has had as its cjoal the review, 
analysis, and interpretation of educational and relatej research on the 
concept of the "Least Restrictive Environment" (I RE) in special education 
policy and law. The review was initiated following a proposed 
conceptualization of LRE focused on three levels of interpretation: (1) the 
legal-legislative policies and interpretations, (2) the administrative 
decisions and practices, and (3) variables affecting the instructional 
environments of children with handicaps. 

Thus, LRE involves, first, the legal and legislative concepts embedded in 
the history of critical court decisions and in state and national statutes 
which provide the criteria for compliance. These considerations establish the 
salient defining concepts of LRE from ethical, social, legal, and judicial 
referents in contradistinction to scientific, empirical, or necessarily 
practical referents. In other words, they represent values of our society 
based upon the ethical and moral philosophical commitments embedded in the 
laws. 

A second facet in the definition of LRE relates directly to the 
administrative variables associated with assuring compliance with the legal 
and legislative prerogatives established to protect handicapped children and 
assure them an appropriate education. Administrative variables associated 
with placement of handicapped children are more salient in this definitional 
component of LRE. It is this facet that is most frequently misconstrued by 
educators to be the exclusive representation of definitional issues concerning 
LRE (i.e., mainstreaming vs. special class placement; institutional placement 
vs. community home placement). In our view, this second facet is like the 
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first, necessary but not sufficient in seeking a comprehensive 
conceptualization of lRE. The administrative arrangement to which a 
handicapped child is assigned may well comply with legal mandates but surely 
does not consider fully the necessity for providing appropriate instructional 
programs. 

Hence, the final facet of our conceptual model of |_RE includes the 
instructional variables which, in their aggregate, comprise the instructional 
environment offered to the handicapped child aimed at achieving an appropriate 
education leading to the realization of objectives based upon his/her 
Individual educational plan (IE 0 ). This facet demands that a review of the 
literature related to IRE encompasses variables that go beyond compliance to 
include issues and empirical findin-js directly related to implementation of 
appropriate educational programs. We strongly assert that if a definition of 
LRE is to result in effective programs for handicapped children, then it is 
time to seriously consider implementation variables which define educational 
environments that are both in compliance with the law and also assure an 
appropriate education to handicapped pupils. 
Sources of I nformation 

Consistent with the initial project proposal primary sources of data for 
the present document have included the following: 

(a) Legal sources derived from court decisions and interpretations 
following landmark cases related to LRE, and legislative sources — derived 
from state and national laws, rules, and regulations pertaining to the LRE 
provisions. 

(b) Sources of information pertaining to administrative decisions and 
practices derived from research literature related to educational 
placements (mainstreaming, cascade of educational placements, etc.); derived 



from available data from studies currently being conducted by contractors for 
OSERS (e.g., SRI, Rand, ABT, Research Triangle); derived from selected local 
and state education agency data sources; derived from previously funded and 
completed studies conducted for DID, OSERS. 

(c) Sources of information pertaining to instructional environments — derived 
from a variety of published and unpublished literature pertaining to group 
characteristics, group size, teacher characteristics and attitudes, 
demographic variables, teacher behavior variables, curriculum variables, 
grouping variables, motivational variables, verbal interaction variables, 
academic competency and growth variables, social acceptance and rejection, 
self-concept, adaptive behavior variables, and so forth. 
Structure of the Report 

The present report summarizes a project in which several thousand journal 
articles* research reports, chapters, and monographs were reviewed and 
analyzed. Because of the volume and complexity of this material, the present 
report departs somewhat from traditional form and presents the reader with a 
relatively concise summary and synthesis of our research efforts and 
conclusions as an initial chapter. The interested reader may refer to the 
appended chapters, which represent comprehensive reviews of research in 
specific areas, for more detailed information on particular subjects. The 
process of distilling the voluminous literature related to LRE and the 
analysis of educational environments toward identification of an empirically 
meaningful set of pedagogical variables resulted in the abandonment of many 
variables and conceptualizations of widely assumed importance (see appended 
reviews of teacher attitudes, expectations, grouping variables). We do not 
suggest tMt these variables have no importance, but Si,..ply that, as presently 
conceptualized and operationally defined they have not been associated with 
suff ciently strong and consistent child outcome effects as to warrant 



emphasis in an empirically-oriented definition of LRE. 

In the following summary chapter, we briefly review the history and 
background of the L*E concept in special education, particularly in the 
context of the ebb and flow of social-philosophical biases in the past 
decades. Next, we review the current conceptual and empirical status of the 
dominant line of research on special education en vi moments: the efficacy 
research. A re-focus of empirical efforts is suggested toward increased 
smphasis on variables of more direct pedagogical effect: instructional time 
and classroom goal structure. A shift in research methodology related to 
analysis of special education environments is suggested wnich draws upon 
existing work from the fields of environmental and personality psychology. 
Finally, a program of research on special education environments is proposed 
which utilizes more promising methodologies and focuses on what we believe are 
more important and relevant questions related to the analysis and improvement 
of classroom environments than those that have characterized most research to 
date. 

Appended chapters reviewing specific areas of research (e.g., teacher 
attitudes, goal structure, analysis of environments, etc.) are followed by a 
comprehensive annotated bibliography. This product summarizes individual 
studies and papers used as primary sources for the present document. 



Summary Chapter: 
Defining Least Restrictive Environments 
in Special Education: Toward an Empirical Orientation 
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The passage of P.L 94-142 and Section 504 of the Reiiabil i tation Act of 
1973 (P.L. 93-112) represented the codification of several major trends of 
programmatic philosophy in special education. Two of the most important of 
these are the trends toward normalization (Wolf ensberger , 1972) and 
individualization of educational services. 

In the laws affecting special education, the philosophy of normalization 
has been most clearly expressed in mandates that handicapped children be 
educated, to the maximum extent appropriate, with children who are not 
handicapped. The trend toward individualization has been reflected in 
provisions for delivery of appropriate instruction as defined by an 
individualized educational plan (IEP). Viewed separately, the mandates for 
integration with non-handicapped children and for provision of appropriate, 
individualized instruction, may not always lead to identification of the same 
educational placement. For example, following the integration mandate the 
best educational environment may be viewed simply as the one which is most 
integrated: the regular classroom. Alternatively it may be argued, following 
the mandate for appropriate individualized instruction, that an environment 
which offers the most highly specialized and intensive instruction is the 
optimal placement for a handicapped child. The conceptual means for 
considering both of these legislative mandates in identifying optimal 
educational placements for handicapped children are provided by the notion of 
the "least restrictive environment" (IRE). Thus, the concept of LRE 
integrates the mandates for integrated and appropriate (individualized) 
instruction by stipulating that the child should be placed in the least 
segregated environment in which an appropriate instructional program can be 
delivered. Much confusion has risen over this issue. 

It is widely recognized that the public, as well as many professionals, 
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has often misunderstood the intent of the law as a mandate that all 
handicapped children be placed in regular classrooms (Lowenbraun & Affleck, 
1978). Much of the misunderstanding has been caused by the interpretation of 
the concept of LRE as synonymous with the practice of "mai nstreami ng" or 
returning special education students to the regular class. Although clear 
definition of the term "mai nstreami ng" remains an important and unresolved 
issue (Semmel, Gottlieb, & Robinson, 1979), it is important to recognize that 
LRE is a much broader and more complex concept; one which is relevant to all 
educational settings. 

The Legal and Legislative Background of LRE 

The principle of LRE has its constitutional antecedents in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which requires that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; and that all people have a right to 
- equal protection under the law. The principle of subs' antive due process 
reflects the notion that there are limits to the ways in which government may 
intervene to achieve its ends. Thus, substantive due process rights are at 
risk in situations in which the government wishes to provide services in a 
manner which deprive a person of life, liberty, or property. This principle 
has been cental to judicial decisions which have held that handicapped 
people's due process rights have been denied in cases where they have been 
institutionalized and appropriate services have not been provided (e.g., 
Hal derman Pennhurst ; Wyatt y_;_ Stickney ). Other deci si ons based on the 
right to appropriate treatment have held that such treatment must be delivered 
in a manner which is least intrusive, least drastic, or least restrictive 
(e.g., Covington v. Harris ) . 

The extension of the concept of least restri cti veness to educational 
placement decisions was accomplished in Pennsylvania Association for Retarded 
Chi Idren (PARC) y_j_ Commonwealth of Penns y 1 v ani a , and Mills v^ District of 
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Columbia Board of Education. Here the courts ruled that children with mental 
retardation (PARC) and other handicaps (Mills) were entitled to a free and 
appropriate public education delivered in the regular classroom setting or the 
least restrictive alternative appropriate. 

To summarize, the judicial history of LRE emphasizes two key aspects of 
the concept. First, the government may abrogate the rights of an individual 
only when it is necessary in order to provide appropriate treatment. Second, 
in providing appropriate treatment which necessarily involves restricting some 
of the rights of an individual, the government must do so in the least 
intrusive, least drastic, or least restrictive manner possible. 

These aspects of the LRE principle are reflected in the legislative 
.enactments relative to special education (P.L. 94-142) and generic service 
delivery involving people with handicaps (Section 504). The laws stipulate 
^ that, in its attempts to provide a free appropriate public education, the 
government may remove a handicapped child from the regular classroom only when 
it is necessary in order to provide an appropriate program (treatment). The 
removal of the chi Id may only occur to the extent necessary to provide that 
program (i.e., in the least restrictive alternative setting to the regular 
program). The assumption thus reflected in both P.L. 94-142 and Section £04 
is that removal from the regular classroom setting represents a potential 
abrogation of a handicapped child's rights. 

It is important to note that the laws do not retreat from this assumption 
with regard to degree of handicap. It is assumed that the benefits of contact 
with nonhandi capped children, as well as the otential harms ^f segregation, 
also apply to children with severe handicaps. There is, however, recognition 
of the likelihood that for some children the "nature or severity of the 
handicap" will necessitate service delivery in more specialized (and perhaps 
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segregated) environments than the regular classroom. Category of 
exceptionality is clearly not a basis upon which the LRE may be identified for 
individual children. 

Conce ptual Background .of Research on Environments 

A central and enduring concern of empirical researchers in the social- 
behavioral sciences has involved the parsing of effects due to organismic and 
environmental variables in explaining human development and achievement (Brody 
& Brody, 1976; Hunt, 1961; Jensen, 1969). In the applied fields of education, 
rehabilitation, and clinical psychology emphasis has often been focused on the 
differential effects of varyi ng therapeuti c env i ronmental arrangements on 
attainment of desired changes in human behavior (Bandura, 1977; Bloom, 1964; 
Kazdin, 1978; Skeels & Dye, 1939). The aria of for handicapped children in 
integrated or "mainstream" settings. This area of inquiry has particular 
importance in the field of special education due to current policy mandates 
for placing children with handicaps in the least restrictive environment. 
Implementation of this policy is presently proceeding on the basis of its 
philosophical and ethical justification, but in the absence of an empirical 
research base (Peck & Cooke, 1983). A central argument of the present chapter 
is that policy issues related to mai nstreami ng, LRE, and other notions 
phasizing assumptions about environmental effects on child performance will 
not be resolved without a thorough revision of the current concepts of 
"environment" which dominate policy decision-making. It is equally clear that 
a revised concept cf environment will demand methods of measuring differences 
among special education alternatives which differ from those characterized in 
most extant special education research. 

The following discussiong begin with a review of traditional approaches 
to identifying environmental variables associated with differential outcomes 
for learners with handicaps, as well as their contributions and their 
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limitations with respect to the LRE issue in special education. Secondly, we 
review empirical research which suggests some specific instructional variables 
likely to differentiate educational environments in terms of child outcomes. 
Finally, we present a revised approach to analysis of special education 
environments based on recent work from the fields of personality and social 
psychology. A program of research is outlined exemplifying how this approach 
*(. analyzing special education environments may lead to better understanding 
of environmental contributions to child performance and achievement. 
Concepts of "Environment" jn Special Education Research 

The primary *<e of the concept of environment in special education 
research has been with reference to variations in administrative arrangements 
for the provision of services to learners with handicaps (Semmel, Gottlieb & 
Robinson, 1979). Environmental categories defined with this approach consist 
of regular classrooms, resource rooms, self-contained classrooms, segregated 
schools, and residential institutions (Deno, 1970). The primacy of 
administrative criteria in distinguishing among special .education environments 
is reflected 1n the voluminous research literature devoted to comparisons of 
learning outcomes in regular versus special class settings: the special 
education "efficacy research (Guskin & Spicker, 1968; Kirk, 1964; Semmel et 
al., 1979; Strain &Kerr, 1981). The assumption underlying this approach to 
differentiating special education classroom environments is that specific 
administrative arrangements are composite proxies for pedagogical ly meaningful 
variables affecting child performance and achievement. The extent to which 
the empirical evidence supports this assumption is evaluated *n a subsequent 
section of the present review. 

While comparisons of special vs. regular class settings have clearly 
dominated special education research, other conceptualizations of 
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"environment" have been implicit in investigations of more specific 
instructional design variables affecting child outcomes. "Instructional 
design" refers here to consistencies in methods of cask presentation, extent 
of learner participation, and specific reinforcement and feedback strategies 
employed across instructional tasks and curriculum domains (Bloom, 1976). Two 
examples of models of instructional design which appear to have substantial 
effects on child outcomes in special education are the "direct instruction" 
model (Becker & Engelmann, 1976) and the "cooperative learning" model (Johnson 
& Johnson, 1975:. Slavin, 1980). Illustrative empirical reports of effects 
associated with each of these are subsequently reviewed. 

A third use of the concept of "environment" which has guided a large body 
of research in special education has focused on the relationships between 
antecedent stimuli, specific learner responses, and consequent events. 
Research focusing on these characteristics of educational environments 
(typically involving procedural techniques related to instruction) has been 
most often associated with the concepts and methods of applied behavior 
analysis (Baer, Wolf & Risley, 1968; Sul zer-Azaroff & Mayer, 1977; Tawney & 
Gast, 1984). While the empirical data generated from this research paradigm 
probably represent the most pragmatic scientific accomplishment of special 
education researchers (MacMillan & Morrison, 1980; Tawney & Gast, 1984) the 
particularistic nature of this knowledge-base does not lend itself easily to 
addressing broader policy issues without substantial leaps of inference. 
Because of the considerable breadth of the research literature on procedural 
techniques in regular and special education, and the existence of 
comprehensive reviews elsewhere (e.g., Lovitt, 1984; Snell, 1983; Sulzer- 
Azaroff & Mayer, 1977; Tawney & Gast, 1984), this present review focuses on 
more "macro-level" environmental variables assumed to affect child 
performance: special versus mainstream sett'.igs, instructional designs and 
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classroom climate. The following discussion summarizes the most commonly 
researched of these variables: outcomes of special versus regular class 
(i.e., mainstream) placement for students with handicaps. 

Special Education Efficacy Research: A Review of Reviews 
Administrative concepts of special education environments have been 
reflected in a long history of "efficacy" studies dating back to the work of 
Bennett (1932). The empirical goals of this line of research have remained 
relatively constant, that is, the comparison of effects of regular versus 
special class placement for children with handicaps. However, it is important 
to recognize that the "burden of proof" for specific program arrangements has 
shifted concomitantly with trends in social and political philosophy (Dunn, 
1968; Wolfensberger, 1972). Thus, the earlier efficacy studies (i.e., 1932- 
1970) reflect emohasis on the potential benefits of special class 
arrangements, while more recent investigations have sought an empirical 
justification for the policy of mainstreaming (Meyers, MacMillan & Yoshida, 
1980; Strain & Kerr, 1981). 

The present evaluation of the efficacy research does not replicate 
earlier efforts to exhaustively review individual studies. Rather, we have 
conducted a review of seven major research integration papers (Carlberg & 
Kavale, 1980; Guskin & Spicker, 1968; Kirk, 1964; Leinhardt & Pallay, 1982; 
Meyers, et al., 1980; Semmel, Gottlieb & Robinson, 1979; Strain & Ken , 1981) 
with the goal of clarifying the contribution of these syntheses toward 
attaining a reliable knowledge-base regarding the effects of administratively 
categorized special education environments on child outcomes. The reviews of 
Kirk (1964) and Guskin and Spicker (1968) deal primarily with the early 
efficacy studies and represent the period when special class placement was 
preferred for handicapped children. The later reviews include post-1970 
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studies and reflect the political climate which emerged after the passage of 
PL 94-142. 

Results of Early Efficacy Research 

Academic Achievement. There is general agreement across reviews of the 
early efficacy studies that academic outcomes were superior in regular class 
settings. There were, however, exceptions to this consensus (Carlberg & 
Kavale, 1980; Kirk, 1964; Semmel et al., 1979). For example, Semmel et al. 
(1979) found no differences due to particular administrative arrangements 
related to academic achievement. They did conclude, however, that academic 
behavior (which they distinguish from achievement) was facilitated in resource 
rooms for EMR, learning disabled and emotionally disturbed children. Carlberg 
and Kavale (1980) concluded that special class placement was more effective 
for learning disabled and emotionally disturbed learners even though they 
concurred with the general finding that regular class placement contributed to 
superior academic achievement for EMR children. 

Other reviewers found academic outcomes to be differentially related to 
the functioning level of students. For example, Kirk summarized results 
differently for children at the lower end of the EMR range, indicating that 
they had superior achievement in special class settings. A similar 
distinction was made by Leinhardt and Pally (1982), who cited the Goldstein, 
Moss and Jordan (1965) results which demonstrated different outcomes with high 
IQ and low IQ students. 

Social Adjustment . The most consistent finding from the early efficacy 
research regarding social adjustment was that EMR children were not well- 
accepted by their nonhandi capped classmates. However, both the Semmel et al. 
(1979) and Guskin and Spicker (1968) reviews suggested that there is 
contradictory evidence relative to specific social outcome measures. While 
their reviews showed that the social acceptance of EMR children was not 
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facilitated by mainstreaming, they indicated that evidence from self-concept 
measures was inconclusive. Additionally, Semmel et al. noted that the actual 
social behavior of EMR children in regular class settings was 
indistinguishable from that of their nonhandi capped peers. 

As with the academic measures, the conclusions of Carlberg and Kavale 
were significantly divergent from general opinion. They stated that social 
outcomes for EMR learners were facilitated in regular class settings. This 
finding may be partially explained by the specific studies reviewed, since 
they examined several studies related to social adjustment which were not 
analyzed by other reviewers. Additionally their conclusions may have differed 
because they did not divide studies based on the year in which they were done: 
more than half of the studies which showed superior social outcomes in regular 
class settings were post-1970. Several reviews included studies from this 
era, but considered results separately from earlier efficacy research. 
Results of Post-1970 Efficacy Studies 

Academic Achievement. Three review papers recognized a fundamental 
shift in the focus of the post-1970 efficacy studies (Leinhardt & Pal lay, 
1982; Meyers et al., 1980; Strain & Ken , 1981). Both Meyers et al. and Scrain 
and Kerr concluded that EMR children progress at least as well within the 
regular class setting as they did in self-contained classes. Leinhardt and 
Pallay concurred with this finding for high IQ EMR children and for matched 
populations of EMR students in regular and special classes. However, they 
concluded that for low IQ students and for studies that used random 
assignment, academic achievement was facilitated in self-contained settings. 
However, these authors suggested that it was not the setting per se which 
accounted for these results, but rather that innovative and effective 
experimental programming was instituted within these settings in the post-1970 
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era. 

Social Adjustment . In the area of social outcomes for post-1970 studies 
the three reviews reflect conflicting conclusions. While both Meyers et al. 
(1980) and Strain and Kerr (1981) reported many contradictions in the 
literature, they concluded that self-concept measures for EMR children were 
superior in integrated settings. Leinhardt and Pallay also noted the conflicts 
in the data but drew a different conclusion: "the consistent finding seems 
to be that EMR students have better attitudes toward themselves in more 
isolated settings" (p. 26). Although all authors discussed inconsistencies in 
the literature their conflicting conclusions may have resulted from 
differences in the studies they reviewed. 

A general agreement was that handicapped children were not well-accepted 
within the mainstream. (Meyers et al., 1980; Leinhardt & Pal 1 ay * 1982). 
However, Strain and Kerr concluded that "alTstudies reported from the 1970s 
found that integrated EMR children were viewed more favorably than their 
special class counterparts" (p. 22). The literature reviewed by Strain and 
Kerr was limited to teacher reports and measures of peer attitudes while 
studies reviewed by Meyers et al. and Leinhardt and Pallay included 
sociometric measures as well. 

Methodological and Conceptual Issues jji the Efficacy Research 

There clearly is little agreement among the seven major reviews 
relative to the influence of administratively defined environments on academic 
and social outcomes in special education. The authors are unanimous, however, 
in concluding that persistent methodological problems present an ongoing 
hindrance to interpreting results of efficacy research. A number of specific 
difficulties have been repeatedly cited: a) nonequi\ alence of experimental 
groups; b) use of dependent measures with unknown reliaoility and validity for 
handicapped populations; c) changes in the nature of the populations defined 
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as "handicapped" (MacMillan, Meyers, & Morrison, 1980); and d) lack of 
specification of the treatment variables under study (MacMillan & Semmel, 
1977). The specific threats to the validity of research results obtained 
under these design conditions has been thoroughly explicated elsewhere 
(Campbell & Stanley, 1963; Cook & Campbell, 1979; Kirk, 1968), and will not be 
repeated here. However, because of the central conceptual issues implicit in 
the last problem (d) noted above, some elaboration on problems related to 
defining mai nstreami ng as a treatment variable is merited. 

The basic strategy employed in efficacy research involved use of between- 
group designs to compare the effects of special class versus regular class 
placement on academic and social outcomes (MacMillan & Semmel, 1977). An 
assumption of these designs is that sufficient homogeneity in the treatment 
variable exists within each experimental group to allow reasonable prediction 
of some consistent effects (Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard & Kukic, 1975; MacMillan 
& Semmel, 1977). 

Unfortunately, reviewers have noted that this is not typically the case 
with the efficacy studies in special education. Several differences are 
evident in the characteristics of classroom settings typically grouped under 
the same administrative category in special education efficacy research. 
These include: teacher qualifications (Kirk, 1964), curriculum differences 
(Semmel et al., 1979), pupil-teacher ratio, teacher competency (Strain & Kerr, 
1981), and variations in classroom climate (MacMillan & Semmel, 1977). 

The critical point is that the differences between regular and self- 
contained classroom environments are not typically as large as differences 
within each type itself. Thj_s r_ai_ses the possibility that administrative 
typologies of special education service settings may be pedagogical^ 
unimportant. We do not infer that service setting characteristics may be 
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irrelevant, but that we have not typically designed research to focus on the 
most salient characteristics which distinguish various educational 
environments. Several lines of educational research suggest that variables 
may be defined which are associated with substantive effects on child 
outcomes. These are reviewed in the following section as a means of 
illustrating how pedagogically meaningful distinctions among special education 
environments might be identified. 

Instructional Design Variables 

The predominance of research attention devoted to instructional design 
variables has focused on factors related to academic achievement. Selected 
models of instruction and related empirical studies are outlined below. 
Instructional Design and Academic Achievement 

Following Rosenshine (1979), research on the relationship between 
. instructional design and gains in academic achievement may be considered in 
three identifiable "cycles". During the initial phase, researchers explored 
the influence of teacher characteristics on student learning. Typical 
investigations focused on variables related to personality, attitudes, and 
teacher experience. Unfortunately, fii, dings fro.n this research were 
inconclusive: few reliable associations were found between teacher attributes 
and student achievement. 

This led to a second cycle of research directed toward variables more 
proximal to child outcomes, including a more specific focus on teacher 
behavior and student-teacher interactions. In a review paper covering this 
second cycle of research, Rosenshine an^ Purst (1973) identified several 
variables that were strongly associated with student achievement: a) clarity 
of presentation, b) teacher enthusiasm, c) variations in activities during a 
lesson, d) content covered, and e) task-oriented behavior. Subsequent studies 
indicated that two of these variables (which overlap) remain good predictors 
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of achievement across studies of elementary-aged students: content covered 
and task-oriented behavior (Rosenshine, 1979). The first variable, content 
covered, simply refers to the amount of curriculum laterial presented to 
students. The second, task-oriented behavior, refers to the extent to which 
the teacher and students maintain a direct focus on academic behavior rather 
than social or affectively-oriented activities. Data from studies of 
student-teacher interaction, together with the work of Carroll (1963), Bloom 
(1976) and others, led to the expansion of academic outcomes research to a 
third area, emphasizing more direct measures of student instructional 
participation. 

Models of research during the third cycle have typically included three 
factors (Doyle, 1977): (a) the teacher's arrangement of the learning 
environment leading to (b) the student's engagement in effective academic 
learning behavior leading to (c) improved academic achievement. Although 
"third cycle" researchers acknowledge the influence of both teacher behavior 
and student behavior on outcomes, they often focus on either the teacher's 
role or the student's role in the process. Examples of how these roles have 
been investigated during the third cycle of instructional outcome research are 
reviewed below. 

Models Using Time-On-Task. A critical conceptual shift in thinking about 
instructional outcome research was articulated in an important paper by 
Carroll (1963). In this model, amount of learning was predicted by the 
function: time actually spent divided by the time needed to learn. While some 
variables in the model consisted of individual characteristics (aptitude, 
ability and perseverance) there were others which were environmental in focus 
(opportunity to learn and qjality of instruction). Anderson (1981) describes 
five major models which have been influenced by Carroll's emphasis on 
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instructional time as a central variable explaining academic outcomes. Three 
of these approaches which have been of particular interest for researchers in 
special education are discussed below. 

Kounin (1970) proposed that managerial success in the classroom exists 
when there is a high rate of student work involvement and a low rate of 
student deviancy. He used observations made both during recitation and 
seatwork activities to identify thot,e teacher behaviors which would lead to 
greater student ti me-on-task. The following behaviors were identified as 
effective: 1) "wi th-i t-ness" - communicating to children that the teacher 
knows what's going on; 2) "overlapping" - the ability of the teacher to manage 
two events simultaneously; 3)"smoothness" of pacing in lessons and transitions 
- preparing materials ahead of time, maintaining a brisk pace of instruction; 
4) "group alerting" - the degree to which teachers provide attentional prompts 
and organizers; and 5) "accountability" - the degree to which teachers demand' 
active participation from students. While Kounin found significant 
relationships existed betweeen these teacher behaviors and student outcomes 
during both recitation and seatwork activities, they were most effective 
duri ng recitation. 

Two later approacnes substantially expanded the concepts of time and 

direct instruction as variables related to academic outcomes. In the 

Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (Fisher, Berliner, Filby, Marliave, Cahen & 

Oishaw, 1980), instructional time was conceptualized as consisting of three 

types: 1) al located time was defined as the amount of time set aside for 

learning in a particular content area; 2) engaged time was defined as the 

amount of time that a student attentively spent on task; and 3) academ ic 

learning time (ALT) was defined as time spent on tasks in which students 

experience a high success rate. Results of the BTES indicated that there were 

identifiable classroom situations and accompanying teacher behaviors related 
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to high ALT for students. These included: academically-focused, teacher- 
directed tasks; teaching activities with clear goals; allocating sufficient 
time; extensive coverage of content; monitoring of student performance; 
questioning at a low cognitive level; immediate, academically oriented 
feedback; teacher control of instructional goals; and teacher selection of 
material appropri ate to the ability level of the students. Results of BTES 
provided further support for the notion that task-oriented behavior of the 
teaser and extensive coverage of content are powerfully related to student 
outcomes. 

A second set of important findings regarding the role of time in 
explaining instructional outcomes came from Stallings and her colleagues 
(1975). The Follow Through Evaluation Study (Stallings, 1975) examined the 
relationships between seven different educational models and academic 
outcomes in reading and math. The model associated most consistently with 
superior academic outcomes was the "Direct Instruction" model developed by 
Becker and Engelmann (1976). The Direct Instruction model incorporates many 
of the variables identified in the other approaches emphasizing instructional 
time. These include: continuous instruction, clearly specified goals, closely 
monitored student performance, immediate and academically-oriented feedback, 
carefully sequenced materials and tasks, direct reinforcement, material which 
is appropriate to the level of the students and sufficient time allocated to 
instruction. Taken with the results of BTES and Kounin, the Stallings 
research provided compelling evidence' in support of the instructional designs 
featuring the high rates of task oriented behavior and maximization ofacademic 
content covered. 

Studies jn Special Education . Several studies related to the 
instructional models reviewed above have been carried out with mildly 
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handicapped learners. In an extensive descriptive study, Chow (1981) compared 
academic learning time for nonhandi capped and learning disabled learners. 
Repeated observations were made of fifth and sixth grade mathematics classes 
over a two-year period. During year one, Chow found significant differences 
between learning disabled and nonhandi capped students on allocated and engaged 
time. Learning disabled students had significantly more time at low and 
medium success rate, while nonhandi capped students had more time at high 
success rates. During year two, Chow found that nonhandi capped children 
demonstrated significantly more engaged time with high success rate than did 
learning disabled students. In contrast, learning disabled students showed 
significantly more engaged time with a low success rate. Moreover, Chow 
indicated that no significant correlations were found between ALT variables 
and achievement for learning disabled students. These results suggest that 
learning disabled students were not exposed to appropriately designed learning 
tasks. This implies that teachers may not sufficiently modify large group 
instruction when the ability level or uhe learners is highly discrepant, as in 
mainstream settings. 

In a related study, Leinhardt, Zigmond and Cooley (1981) investigated the 
relationship between specific instructional practices and reading outcomes in 
special day classes for learning Disabled children. They found that teachers 
could structure the learning environment to influence how students spent their 
time, and that there was a /relationship between how students spent 
instructional time and their reading achievement. The variable most strongly 
associated with reading achievement was amount of time spent directly on 
silent reading. Leinhardt et al. suggested that decreases in transition 
times, management acti viti es and activities indirectly related to reading 
(e.g., talking about the story, relating of personal experiences) were 
associated with increases in reading proficiency. 
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In another descriptive study, Englert and Thomas (1982) tested the extent 
to which Kounin's criteria for effective teachers applied in special 
education environments. Supporting Kouni n-s original findings, they 
identified effective teachers as those demonstrating group management 
strategies which led to a high level of student involvement. These strategies 
included occupation of a central position in the classroom from which to 
monitor student task involvement, active surveillance through visual scanning, 
and circulation among the students during seatwork tasks. 

The results of Chow (1981), Leinhardt et al. (1981), and Englert and 
Thomas (1982) all indicate that the variables identified repeatedly in regular 
education outcome research also appear important in effecting instructional 
gains for students with handicaps. Specifically, the degree of student 
engagement in instructional activities, as well as the amount of content to 
which students are exposed, appear to offer a parsimonious characterization of 
effective special educational environments in terms of academic achievement. 

Further support for this proposition comes from a number of experimental 
investigations which have assessed the effects of more discretely analyzed 
procedural variables on academic outcomes for learners with handicaps. For 
example, Pany, Jenkins and Schreck (1982) used a direct instructional model to 
teach vocabulary to both learninc disabled and nonhandi capped students. They 
designed several levels of intensify in instruction ranging from requiring the 
students to use contextual information to define a word, to having the student 
a) read the word, b) listen to the experimenter define the word, and c) 
practice the modeled definition. While learning disabled students showed 
significant gains only with the most intensive instructional procedures, 
nonhandicapped students learned with the less intensive instruction. This 
finding supports the notion that the amount of direct instruction required for 
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handicapped children will likely be greater than that required for 
nonhandicapped students. Simply integrating handicapped children within the 
mainstream without alt-ring the instructional design may not lead to effective 
outcomes. 

In another study, Maier (1980) explored two aspects of direct 
instruction: the use of small step increments and the administration of 
explicit instructions. Learning disabled students, who were randomly assigned 
to experimental and control groups, heard a story about which they were later 
questioned. While a control group just had the story read to them, the 
experimental group had the story divided into three segments and were told to 
focus on a specific question for each segment. Results indicated that 
experimental group children had more correct responses to questions which 
reflected higher mental processes. Again, more direct and intensive 
instruction appeared to lead to superior ouV comes. 

Summary : Effects of Instructional Design on Academic Outcomes . The 
foregoing review of instructional time as a design variable suggests that the 
following programmatic characteristics may typify effective special education 
environments: 

1) high student instructional engagement; 

2) rigorous teacher monitoring of student activity; 

3) regular teacher feedback to students; 

4) wel 1-sequenced learning tasks which are appropriate to the learner's 
achievement level, and broken into incremental steps; 

5) clearly specified performance requirements; 

6) minimization of transition time, management time, and activities indirectly 
related to academic performance. 

Clearly these characteristics of instruction constituta important 
variables tc be included in any pedagogically meaningful analysis of special 
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education environments. It appears likely, however, that at least some of 
these characteristics may be difficult to implement in mainstream settings 
where there is high variance in student cognitive and affective behavior. For 
example, the large group classroom management strategies identified as 
effective (Englert & Thorns, 1982; Fisher et al., 1980) may be more difficult 
to implement when students must work at very different levels to maintain a 
high success rate (see Gerber & Semmel, in press). 
Instructional Design and Social Outcomes 

While the direct instructional models described above are clearly useful 
for promoting academic outcomes, they place little emphasis on social 
development, and likely do not represent optimal approaches to this aspect of 
classroom programming. Other instructional paradigms, however, have been 
developed with specific attention to providing conditions likely to facilitate 
positive child-child social interactions and opportunities for social learning 
(Johnson & Johnson, 1975; SHvin, 1980; Strain, 1981). 

The importance of peer relationships to normal child development has 
received Increased recognition since Hartup's (1970) influential paper. A 
number of specific instructional models have been developed which utilize 
cooperatively-oriented small group activities as a method of facilitating 
development of both positive peer relationships and academic competencies. 
Each of these models is based on the assumption that students feel positively 
toward peers who are perceived as contributing to the attainment of their 
personal goals. 

For example, Johnson and Johnson (1975) describe a learning environment 
that can be structured by the teacher which produces positive goal 
interdependence among learners. In cooperative goal structure students can 
achieve their learning goal if and only if all the other members of the group 
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attain their goal. This structure is contrasted with a competitive goal 
structure in which attainment of one child's goal is negatively correlated 
with those of the other children, and an individual istic goal structure in 
which goals are attained independently. Johnson and Johnson suggest that 
there are positive feelings generated with cooperative goal structuring 
because the positive value associated with the efforts of a person who helps 
to achieve a goal become generalized to the person him/herself. 

Models of Cooperativ e Learning . There are three major models of 
cooperative learning. In the Jigsaw variation (Aronson, 8ridgeman & Geffner, 
1978) each member of the group has access to part of the information which 
they teach to the other members. Participants in the group are highly 
interdependent because no indiviudal has access to all information. Rewards, 
however, are given individually and are based on individual performance. We 
. were unable to uncover empirical evaluation studies focused on the application 
of this model with handicapped childr*. . Dnson, however, suggests that the 
model can include "poor readers" who benefit from the modelling presented by 
the more competent group members. If this instructional design were used with 
handicapped children, their portion of the lesson would need to be structured 
carefully so that they would be seen as contributing equally to the effort of 
the group. 

The Teams-Games-Tournaments model (Student-Teams-Achievement Division) is 
a cooperative learning strategy developed by Slavin (1978) and his colleagues. 
The cooperative aspect of this model lies in its teamwork component. Children 
of differing ability levels work and train together to prepare for the 
tournaments (TGT) or quizzes (STAD) that they take. While children compete 
during quizzes, the competition occurs between children at the same ability 
level. Both TGT and STAD were developed for drill and practice on ba;ic 
skills in reading, mathematics and language arts. 
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A third method is the Small Group Teaching Model developed by Johnson and 
Johnson (1975). In this model data is gathered by the students who then use 
group discussion to interpret the information and incorporate each 
individual's efforts into a group product. In contrast to the Slavin model 
this paradigm is used to train higher level skills including problem solving, 
interpretation of data and decision making. 

Studies in Special Education . Several early studies used cooperative 
activity as an intervention strategy to increase social acceptance for 
handicapped children. Chennault (1967) formed groups consisting of EMR 
children identified as accepted or rejected on sociometric measures. Those 
students then worked together to plan, rehearse and present a skit. While 
Chennault found that the rejected students were accepted as a result of the 
intervention, the global nature of the intervention package made effects due 
specifically to the cooperative aspect of the strategy ambiguous. 

Ballard, Corman, Gottlieb and Kaufman (1977) extended research on use of 
cooperative learning activities to a mainstream setting. Because treatment 
gains had not been maintained in other intervention studies (Lilly, 1971; 
Rucker & Vincenzo, 1970) they instituted a longer and more intensive 
intervention program. While improvements in acceptance were achieved and 
maintained for four weeks following the intervention, there were no 
concomitant improvements in the rejection of the handicapped children. 

A more extensive program of research has been conducted on the effects of 
cooperative goal structuring by Johnson and Johnson and their colleagues 
(Cooper, Johnson, Johnson & Wilderson, 1980; Johnson, Rynders, Johnson, 
Schmidt & Haider, 1979; Martino & Johnson, 1979; Smith, Johnson & Johnson, 
1982). One series of studies examined recreational activities (i.e., bowling 
or swimming) with nonhandi capped and either learning disabled or severely 
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handicapped (SH) youngsters. Outcome measures included the frequency of 
friendly interactions between the handicapped and nonhandi capped children. 
These were consistently greater in the cooperative learning conditions than in 
either the competitive or individualistic conditions. 

In related research carried out in a classroom setting, handicapped and 
nonhandi capped children were randomly assigned to groups stratified by ability 
(Cooper et al., 1980). Teachers taught under each of three experimental 
conditions: cooperative, competitive and individualistic. A sociometric 
Instrument and an attitude scale were used to measure social outcomes. 
Results for the cooperative condition indicated that nonhandi capped children 
perceived themselves as giving more help, and all students perceived 
themselves as receiving more support from their peers. In both the 
cooperative and competitive conditions the nonhandi capped children chose the 
learning handicapped children as their friends. 

Although the primary rationale for cooperative learning arrangements has 
emphasized potential social benefits, there have been a limited number of 
studies which have employed a cooperative learning strategy to affect academic 
outcomes for handicapped learners (e.g., Smith et al., 1982). Other studies 
have concomitantly monitored both academic and social outcomes for handicapped 
learners. Madden and Slavin (1983) used the STAO model with learning 
handicapped and nonhandi capped children randomly assigned to STAD groups or to 
control groups for mathematics instruction. Social outcomes indicated that 
while there was less rejection of learning handicapped children taught with 
the cooperative learning strategy, there was no difference in the number of 
friendships identified between handicapped and nonhandi capped pupils. For 
academic outcomes there was improvement in mathematics achievement for the 
whole group of STAD children, but not for the subsample of learning 
handicapped children. 
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Summary: E jects of Instructional Design on Social Outcomes . 
Cooperative goal structuring represents an instructional design which appears 
effective in improving social outcomes for handicapped children. It is clear, 
however, that a cooperative strategy cannot be used as a short-term 
intervention with the expectation of long-lasting effects (Ballard et al., 
1977). There is more limited evidence that academic outcomes are affected 
although relatively few studies have focused on these effects. 

There are characteristics of cooperative strategies which may limit their 
effectiveness in mainstreamed settings. The social nature of the cooperative 
task itself may require children to be at an appropriate developmental level 
to.function in a group, as well as to take responsibility for their own 
learning. In addition, the evidence from the direct instruction literature 
indicates that handicapped children may take longer to grasp information, and 
that they may need more intensified instruction. Group functioning may be 
difficult under these circumstances. 

Analysis of Educational Environments 
The foregoing empirical studies related to the effects of two major 
variables in instructional design make it clear that learning time and goal 
structure constitute pedagogi cal 1 y important aspects of classroom 
environments. While these variables have been central components of cohesive 
program models (Becker & Engelmann, 1976; Johnson & Johnson, 1975), they have 
typically been conceptualized and operati onal i zed as discrete intervention 
components or independent variables for comparative research. Development of 
scaling methodologies for assessing natural distributions in these 
environmental characteristics across special education settings will be 
necessary for the advancement of analysis of environments research related to 
these variables. Methodological work in other fields, notably personality and 
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social psychology (e.g., Endler & Hunt, 1968; Forgas, 1979) and environmental 
psychology (e.g., Barker, 1968; Moos, 1979a) have provided guidance for 
development of several specific instruments and related lines of research in 
education settings which has relevance to present methodological needs in 
special education. 
Theoretical Antecedents 

The empirical work reviewed subsequently reflects theoretical 
orientations derived from early work in social psychology by Murray (1938) and 
Lewin (1951). Beth Lewin and Murray developed theoretical models which 
focused on interrelationships between environmental characteristics and human 
behavior. Murray's model differentiated between the personal needs of 
individuals, and the press exerted by the environment. Needs refer to 
consistencies in the behavior of an individual which appear to be organized 
toward achieving a specific goal. Press variables refer to those 
environmental characteristics (e.g., rules, social expectations, behavioral 
contingencies) which facilitate or inhibit meeting specific needs. For 
example, certain classroom environments might be characterized as having a 
high press for academic achievement. Conversely, individual children in a 
given classroom might exhibit a high need for academic achievement. 

The differentiation of these dimensions of the social environment 
organizes innumerable questions for research on the interrelationships between 
need and press variables, on differences between various social environments, 
and on differences between individuals. Many of the questions related to 
differences in the press dimensions of school environments as well as 
questions related to degrees of "fit" between personal and environmental 
characteristics (Pervin, 1968) have been the subject of research which is 
highly related to conceptual and empirical issues regarding handicapped 
children and the identification of environments which are appropriate to 
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meeting their needs. 

The second major theoretical work which has stimulated research on 
analysis of environments has been Lewinian Field Thec.y (Lewin, 1951). Field 
theory represents a complex and highly unuied model for mapping the 
interrelationships between personal and environmental factors effecting 
behavior. The theory emphasizes the importance of both the social and 
physical aspects of a situation in determining behavior. It assumes that 
accurate characterization of a field requires analysis of its specific 
features (e.g., stimuli, goals, needs) as well as its general atmosphere (e.g. 
friendly, hostile, tense). Thus, the characteristics of the field as a whole 
are just as important as its specific features. Both the Murray and Lewin 
conceptualizations have been reflected in many subsequent research efforts 
aimed at describing, classifying, and comparing social environments. 
Describi ng Educational Environments 

Efforts to systematically analyze characteristics of classroom 
environments have been underway for several decades. Early research focused 
on observation and description of aspects of teacher-student interaction. For 
example, Flanders' Interaction Analysis System (Ami don & Flanders, 1963) was 
developed as an observation instrument for assessment of classroom social 
climate. This widely used tool probed both teacher and student behavior in an 
attempt to describe relationships between "direct" and "indirect" aspects of 
teacher influence and student behavior. 

Another influential approach to analysis of environments through direct 
observation was developed by Barker and his associates (Barker, 1968; Barker & 
Gump, 1964). Utilizing an ethnogr aph i c- type naturalistic observation 
methodology, Barker attempted to identify distinct "behavior-settings" in 
various social environments, based on theoretical principles from Lewinian 
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Field Theory. 

Direct observation techniques have a high degree of face val idity as a 
method of describing environments due to the relatively low level of inference 
required for interpreting the data. However, the high costs of direct 
observation have precluded its use in many studies. Additionally, some 
researchers have argued that it is the subjective reality experienced by 
learners that is of primary interest relative to many issues in the analysis 
of classroom environments (Fraser, 1981). 

Utilization of questionnaires has allowed researchers to collect 
information describing large numbers of social environments at relatively ^ow 
cost. Two widely used instruments developed to characterize classroom 
environments are the Learning Environment Inventory (Anderson & Walberg, 1968) 
and the Classroom Environment Scale (Moos & Trickett, 1974). 

The Classroom Environment Scale was based on the Murray Needs-Press 
theory. Items were generated from observation, interview, and related 
theoretical and empirical research and then subjected to psychometric analysis 
before final inclusion in the tool. Nine subscales are included which measure 
psychosocial aspects of the environment such as involvement, affiliation, 
competition, and teacher control. The CES consists of three forms that can be 
answered either by the teacher or by the students relating to: 1) the actual 
classroom, 2) the preferred or ideal classroom, and 3) the expected 
environment in a new class. 

Based on work across a number of social settings (see Moos, 1974, 19 7 9a 
for comprehensive reviews) Moos has identified three underlying dimensions 
along which even very different environments may be characterized. 
Relationship dimensions reflect the quality and quantity of interpersonal 
Interaction, involvement and support among participants in a social setting. 
Personal growth dimensions reflect the extent to which achievement of personal 
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goals, academic accomplishment, and competition are characteristic of the 
social environment. Syjtw; maintenance and change dimensions are related to 
environmental characterises of orderliness, teacher-control, organization, 
rule clarity and innovation (both teacher and student designed variations in 
classroom activities). 

Anderson and Walberg (1968) developed the Learning Envir-^nt Inventory 
(LEI) in the context of a curriculum development and evaluation study in 
secondary schools - The Harvard Project Physics. This instrument describes 
classroom environments in terms of 15 scales which can be reduced to areas 
similar to those of Moos (Fraser, 1981). The relationship area is captured in 
the LEI scales of cohesi veness, friction, favoritism, cliqueness, satisfaction 
and apathy. The personal development scales Include speed, difficulty and 
competitiveness, and the system change and maintenance area is measured by 
diversity, formality, environment, goal direction, disorganization, and 
democracy scales. While the CES describes both the teacher's and the 
_ students' perceptions of the classroom, the LEI is limited to students' 
perceptions. Walberg and Anderson have developed a form of the LEI - My Class 
Inventory - which is designed for elementary students, however, there is 
little reliability or validity data available on this measure (Fraser, 1981). 
Classifications of Educational Environments 

A number of investigations have been carried out which have sought to 
classify educational environments according to types of soci al -omoti onal 
climate. In one study Moos (1978) analyzed a representative sample of 200 
junior high and high school classes drawn from across the United States. 
Using cluster analysis of CES scores, Moos was able to classify 196 of the 200 
classrooms into nine types of environments. The conceptual similarity of 
several of the clusters resulted in reduction to six clusters of classroom 
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environments . 

Moos (1979a) described these clusters both in terms of relative scores on 
subscales of the CES, and in terms of how performance on the subscales 
aggregated into the relationship, personal growth, and system maintenance 
dimensions. Two of the clusters emphasized the relationship dimension. 
Innovation -oriented classrooms reflected high scores on the innovation 
subscale of the CES, and an above-average emphasis on all three scales related 
to the relationship dimensions. These characteristics were contrasted with 
relatively less emphasis on organization, procedural clarity, and teacher 
control. Structured rel at ion sh ip -oriented classrooms were characterized by 
emphasis on student interaction, participation, and teacher support. 
Concomitant emphasis was evident on organizational aspects of the environment 
in these classrooms. Two other clusters emphasized different aspects of 
classroom goal orientation within a cohesive framework with a focus on teacher 
support. Supportive task- oriented classrooms were typified by relatively high 
scores on teacher support and task orientation subscales as well as the order 
and organization indices of the CES. Relatively little emphasis on rule 
clarity and teacher control wai* found in these classrooms. Supportive 
compet iti on -ori ented classrooms emphasized competition in a context where 
students f el t fri endl y toward each other, helped with homework and enjoyed 
working together. There was an emphasis on organization and clarity and a de- 
emphasis on teacher control. The last two clusters represented uncombined 
clusters that Moos named unstructured competition- or i ented and contro l- 
oriented . The former occurred infrequently with an emphasis on goal 
orientation and a lack of emphasis in any other area. The final cluster of 
classrooms emphasized high teacher control and relatively low emphasis on 
anything else except competition (rated about average). This cluster 
constituted the most frequently occurring type of classroom environment 
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identified, comprising over 23 percent of the classes Sumpled. Moos (1979a) 
noted that these classes appeared to emphasize teacher control of student 
behavior to the exclusion of other aspects of learning environment, and may 
thus constitute a high priority population for further investigation and 
change. 

In addition to delineating the main effects for specific types of 
environments, Moos (1979a) noted the relevance of studying typologies of 
classroom environments as a means of identifying contextual factors which may 
interact with specific intervention programs. This suggests that the 
replicability of specific programs may be affected by aspects of the social- 
psychological environment which are not usually assessed. For example, 
although programs emphasizing student competition may have negative social 
side-effects in some types of classroom environments (Johnson 8. Johnjgm, 
1980), the same competitive goal arrangements may be perceived more positively 
in environments characterized by a concomitant emphasis on positive student- 
teacher and student-student relationships. Compare, for example, the 
supportive competition and unstructured competition-oriented classrooms 
described above. 

Comparisons of Educational Environments 

A third general purpose toward which an analysis of educational 
environments has been pursued consists of the comparison of various 
environmental types and related effects. For example, Moos and Moos (1978) 
compared 19 high school classroom environments on dimensions of the CES. 
Outcome differences related to various subscales included higher absenteeism 
for classrooms rated as high in teacher control and low in teach support. 
Higher grades were obtained by students in classrooms rated as high in 
involvement and low in teacher control, 
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Studies in Specia l Education . Forness, Guthrie and MacMillan (1982) 
examined the relationship of teacher evaluations of classroom cl imate and 
observable behavior of students in special day classes. Twjnty-eight teachers 
evaluated their classrooms using the CES. Students in those classes were then 
observed on measures of positive verbal behavior, on-task behavior, off-task 
behavior and disruptive behavior. On the basis of these data, the authors 
were able to separate the classrooms into four clusters. The first cluster 
was labeled supportive and represented the largest group. In this cluster the 
relationship dimension was emphasized most with a moderately high emphasis on 
classroom organization and clarity of expectations. The behavior of children 
in these classrooms was high in attention and low in non-attention. These 
classes also had the lowest disruptive behavior, although these differences 
did not reach statistical significance. The second cluster of classrooms was 
termed business! ike . Teachers characterized these environments as more 
controlling, less supportive and less flexible in class routines. Children in 
these classrooms also exhibited high attending behavior. A third cluster 
labeled problematic constituted classrooms that were low in involvement, and 
which had moderately low teacher control, order and organization. Students in 
these classes were inattentive and disruptive. The authors were unable to 
clearly characterize the final cluster of classrooms. Although the children 
in these environments demonstrated attending behaviors similar to those 
children in the supportive and businesslike classrooms, they showed more peer 
interaction. 

Project PRIME. By far the most ambitious attempt to conduct a thorough 
analysis of special education classroom environments is represented by Project 
PRIME (Kaufman, Agard, & Semmel, 1978). This major federally sponsored 
project was unique in the scope of its underlying conceptualization as well as 
in the extensi veness of the data collected. 
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Central to the design of the PRIME investigation was an explicit model 
for considering child plus environment interaction effects within special 
education settings. A taxonomic model based on relevant theoretical and 
empirical research which identified likely sources of variance for outcomes 
related to both child and setting characteristics was developed. Project 
PRIME attempted to derive empirical weightings for these variables within a 
regression equation predicting child outcomes. 

The Project PRIME model parsed environmental variables into three 
components. First the participant composition of the classroom was considered 
important. Thus, peer characteristics such as school attitudes, intellectual 
performance, social-ethnographic background, and othe ■% were assessed. 
Teacher characteristics were also viewed as important, including training and 
experience, attitudes toward mai nstreaming, attitudes toward educational 
issues, socio-ethnographic background and others. 

The second category of environmental characteristics identified in PRIME 
was socio-einotional, climate. Related variables were designated as teacher 
leadership style and peer cohesi veness. Peer cohesiveness characteristics 
were related to the degree of peer harmony and liking or disliking patterns 
observed in the classroom. Teacher leadership style was a composite of the 
teachers' techniques of influence, warmth, and the amount of directi veness. 

The third cluster of environmental variables hypothesized to be related 
to learner outcomes was termed instructional conditions . These included the 
physical setting, curricular content, and special instructional materials 
used, and also behavioral dimensions such as teacher strategies, peer 
instructional activity, cognitive discourse in the classroom, teacher feedback 
and others. 

Project PRIME Results. While more comprehensive data were reported, the 
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present discussion focuses o\) learner outcomes in terms of academic and social 
competence. Academic outcomes were rubstanti ally related to environmental 
variables for all groups studied, but these effects were stronger for 
handicapped than nonhandi capped learners. Participant composition factors 
appeared most important in predicting academic outcomes, with teacher 
characteristics accounting for the largest portion of variance. Specifically, 
results indicated that teachers who had positive attitudes toward 
mai nstreami ng, and Black teachers were associated with positive academic 
outcomes for handicapped learners. Instructional conditions were related to 
academic status and academic behavior outcomes, but not to academic attitudes. 
Specifically, small group instruction formats were associated with lower 
academic status outcomes for EMR learners. This finding is important given 
that instructional differentiation, i.e., individualization, has been 
generally assumed to have positive effects on learning outcomes. Socio- 
emotional climate variables were associated only with academic behaviors - 
specii ically attention to task. 

Social competence outcomes were more powerfully related to environmental 
factor's. Participant composition variables affected botn acceptance and 
social behavior outcomes. Particularly, teacher attitudes toward education, 
peer attitudes toward school, and percentage of peers with reading problems 
predicted higher social acceptance for EMR children in regular classes. 
Additionally, higher acceptance of EMR children was found in urban schools and 
in cl rissmnmc v - : ^ high percentages of non-Anglo students. Antisocial 
behavior was associated with classrooms with Anglo, highly verbal teachers, 
and inexperienced teachers. 

Findings for other environmental variables were also important. 
Instructional conditions associated with differential outcomes included 
teacher di recti veness and grouping strategies. Specifically, high teacher 
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dlrectlveness was associated with relatively less variance in social behavior 
(that is, less positive and negative behavior). Large group instruction was 
associated with more acceptance and less rejection of EMR children. 

The clearest findings related to social outcomes were obtained on socio- 
emotional climate variables. Here it was found that the cohesiveness of the 
classroom social environment was consistently associated with higher levels of 
peer acceptance. Specifically, peer harmony was related to positive social 
outcomes for all groups, while peer disliking was negatively related to these 
outcomes Disliking was also related to higher levels of antisocial behavior. 
Summary of Research on Educational Environ ments 

Recent research on analysis of educational environments has demonstrated 
that reliable and "wholistic" descriptions of classroom ecologies may be 
obtained through questionnaire and observation methods (Barker & Gump, 1964; 
Kaufman et al., 1978; Moos, 1979a). Further, it is apparent that typologies 
may be developed which organize the characteristics of classroom environments 
in a psychologically and educationally meaningful way (Moos, 1976; 1979). 
Finally, the validity and utility of directly assessing variables related to 
the social-psychological characteristics of classroom environments is 
supported by research showing relationships between these environmental 
characteristics and important student outcomes (Forness et al., 1982; Kaufman 
et al., 1978; Moos & Moos, 1978). 

Revitalization of Research on Special Education Environments 
The central argument advanced in this review has been that policy issues 
related to the effects of mainstreaming, identifying least restrictive 
environments, and other problems concerned with the effects of specific types 
of educational environments on child outcomes, will not be successfully 
resolved without a shift in conceptual and methodological approaches to 
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analysis of special education environments. It appears that research on the 
effects of educational environments must be broadened in both concept and 
method if data which are useful for complex policy uecisions, as well as 
individual program planning, are to be generated. Several characteristics of 
such research may be summarized on the basis of the literature reviewed. 

First, research on effects of special education environments is likely to 
be more productive to the extent that it is multivariate in concept, design, 
and analysis. Clearly the monothetic conceptualizations of differences 
between classroom environments which have typified most special education 
research to date represent a serious oversimplification of the characteristics 
of these environments. For example, while there exists substantial empirical 
evidence to support the proposition that differences in child outcomes are 
related to some specific instructional models (i.e., the direct instructional 
and cooperative learning models), no existing model appears to produce 
superior learning across all curriculum domains. Multiple attribute or 
polythetic conceptualizations (Sokal, 1974) will undoubtedly yield more 
reliable and valid strategies for identifying pedagogi cal ly important 
differences among classrooms. The most widely used instruments developed for 
the analysis of regular education environments, Moos and Trickett's CES and 
Anderson and Wal berg's LEI, both exemplify polythetic models of the classroom 
environment. The usefulness of such instruments in explaining variance in 
child performance related to environmental factors (Moos, 1979a) suggests that 
similar strategies might well attempted in special education research. 

A second characteristic of a revised approach to the analysis of special 
education environments should be an increased empirical focus on variables of 
more direct pedagogical significance than those categorized under 
administrative arrangements. Instructional design variables related to goal 
structure and engaged time clearly merit inclusion in any strategy for 
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measuring pedagogically relevant dimensions of special education classroom 
environments. However, there has been relatively little work aimed at scaling 
either qualitative or quantitative aspects of these variables in classrooms. 
Assessing the extent to which classroom environments reflect use of one or 
another of these instructional models will be important if researchers are to 
be able to accurately describe natural variation in environmental 
characteristics. That is, dichotomous categorization of classrooms into,, for 
example, "individualistic- versus "cooperative" comparison groups will not 
lead to accurate and externally valid information about what is likely to be a 
somewNt continuous distribution of these characteristics across classrooms. 
Those issues are analogous to general problems with the use of "laboratory" 
research results in formulating social policy (Brof enbrenner , 1977; Brunswik, 
1956). 

A third characteristic of a revised approach to analysis of special 
education environments should be an increased consideration of contextual 
factors, and interrelationships among these, in evaluating the impact of 
specific environmental characteristics on child learning and performance. We 
assume tht use of multivariate approaches to the measurement and 
categorization of environments, as discussed above. Moos (1979a) has provided 
an example of the importance of considering contextual factors in interpreting 
the meaning of specific environmental phenomena. He noted that classrooms 
rated as high in competition were perceived more positively by students 
depending on the extent to which those classrooms were also characterized by 
warm and supportive teacher-student and student-student relationships. What 
is suggested here is that the meaning of a given environmental characteristic 
can only be defined in context; that meaning is derived from the 
.interrelationships between environmental characteristics - not those 
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characteristics in isolation (Bateson, 1979; Mishler, 1979). The notion that 
classroom environments should be viewed more whol istically i s consistent 
with snifts toward more organlsmic conceptual frameworks for understanding 
phenomena in other fields of scientific endeavor (Dennenberg, 1979; Miller, 
1978; Whitehead, 1925). 
A Research Agenda 

Development of research methodologies consistent with the criteria 
identified above will allow several important types of questions to be pursued 
related to the effects of special education environments. These may be 
organized in terms of several general and somewhat overlapping goals (Moos, 
1979a): a) description of natural variation in environmental characteristics, 
b) development of empirically-based classification and taxonomic models for 
environments, c) comparison of specific environments or types of environments, 
and d) intervention toward improvement of environments. Each of these 
research goals has importance to the field of special education. 

Descriptive research . An important objective for research aimed at 
analysis of special education environments will be the accumulation of a data 
base describing normal variations in classroom characteristics of 
theoretically or empirically identified importance. While experimental 
manipulation of variables hypothesized to have effects on child outcomes may 
demonstrate the possibi lity of effects due to these variables, the extent to 
which such variables actually impact children in natural settings can only be 
- assessed through direct verification of their existence and operation in 
representative samples of special education classroom environments 
(Brof enbrenner , 1977). For example, while it is cl£ar that various goal 
structures can have important effects on child performance, the extent to 
which competitive, individualistic, or cooperative goal structuring actually 
characterize special education classrooms remains unknown. Descriptive 
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research will also provide important normative data on which further 
taxonomic, comparative, and intervention research may be based. 

A second goal of research on special education environments should be the 
development of empirically-based classification or taxonomic models for 
classroom environments. Identification of classroom "types" constructed 
around pedagogical ly important variables would represent an important step 
toward describing interactions between environments and specific child 
outcomes. This achievement would, of course, provide a more meaningful means 
of identifying a "least restrictive environment" fit to defined child needs 
than have traditional administrative distinctions between environments. An 
important advantage to developing a polythetic typology of special education 
environments would be the organization of the plethora of variables of 
potential educational importance into naturally covarying classes (i.e., 
setting types). The reduction of data achieved through this process promises 
to facilitate use of the classroom as a unit of analysis for comparative and 
Intervention research. 

A third general goal of special education research consists of obtaining 
comparative data on characteristics of various classroom environments. 
Numerous questions for comparative research on environments are suggested from 
the traditional special education literature. These include comparisons of 
classroom environmental differences due to: a) class size (Walberg, 1969a), 
b) instructional or curriculum models (Stallings, 1975), and c) peer and 
teacher characteristics (Brophy & Good, 1974). Clearly comparative research 
must also be carried out to assess differences in child outcomes associated 
with various types of classroom environments defined through taxonomic studies 
as suggested above. To the extent that these differences in outcomes due to 
classroom type are found to be reliable, a important comparative research 
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question involves whether classroom environment types are distributed normally 
within administratively defined categories of special education service 
settings. This strategy may produce some of the long sought empirical 
evidence regarding differences between mainstream and self-contained special 
education environments, since within category variance in classroom 
environment characteristics would be systematically analyzed rather than 
designated as error. This research could, of course, provide an empirical 
meaning to the notion of "least restrictive environment" when considered in 
context of priorities for specific child outcomes (Peck & Semmel, 1982). 

A fourth goal of research on special education environments is the 
development of replicable interventions aimed at Improving the characteristics 
of those environments. Priorities for environmental intervention may be 
identified from either the descriptive, taxonomic, or comparative research 
described above. For example, descriptive research may identify 
characteristics of specific classroom environments, such as high rates of 
teacher-or-peer mediated criticism or punishment, which may warrant 
intervention. Taxonomic research may identify types of special education 
settings, Moos' "control- oriented" type, for example, which suggest specific 
intervention programs for these classrooms. Comparative research may show 
that specific environmental characteristics (e.g., peer cohesi veness) may be 
associated with desirable outcomes - suggesting *he need for interventions to 
improve this aspect of some classroom environments. 

Conclusion 

The evolution of the field of special education over the past ten years 
serves as an interesting exemplar of the complex relationship between science 
and public policy (Semmel, in press). A relative deluge of socio-leyal 
constraints on both empirical science and professional practice has resulted 
from significant cultural change leading to the affirmation of the civil 
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rights of handicapped children. In the midst of this era of social upheaval, 
it has been particularly difficult to remain objective in makaing professional 
distinctions between objective "truths" and ideological "rights" in regard to 
the education of handicapped children. It is naive to submit to "the myth 
that science itself is an objective enterprise, done properly only when 
scientists can shuck the constraints of their culture and view the world as it 
really is" (Gould, 1981, p. 21). 

Current research and practice in the field of special education has been 
shaped by major socio-legal factors. Legislation (e.g., Public Law 94-142) 
has imposed a set of requirements designed to protect the rights of 
handicapped children in the schools. These mandates have focuned educational 
del ivery systems on "compl i ance" issues related to assuring these rights. 
Hence, educational environments have been constructed and maintained following 
the criteria of adherence to law, but not necessarily following criteria 
related to the effectiveness of special education environments. In fact, the 
overwhelming influer.ee of law has resulted in the adoption of a "legal" 
lexicon and conceptualizations of the field which correspond to the compliance 
object i ve. 

This state of affairs is reflected in a confusion among researchers 
relative to distinctions between promising environmental research variables 
and ideological constructs. For example, researchers frequently refer to LRE 
as a construct represented by the extent to which a handicapped child is 
appropriately integrated with normal pupils. There is the inference that the 
more time integrated, the greater the expected positive educational outcomes. 
It is more appropriate to recognize that amount of time integrated is but a 
single environmental variable which, by law, must be maximized to the greatest 
extent possible, but which mayor may not have impact on pupil academic and/or 
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social growth. 

Most researchers, in designing empirical studies of the influence of 
special education environments on handicapped pupils, have uncritically 
adopted the administrative variables (e.g., special class, resource room, 
regular "mainstream" class) which generally reflect legal conceptions of IRE. 
Although critics of constrasti ve t between-group designs have repeatedly 
pointed to the wide variation that exists within administrative arrangements; 
and have underscored the overlap between such distributions, they have not 
generally offered alternative educationally relevant conceptualizations and 
research strategies. In fact, we frequently find an unconscious adherence to 
the ^sumption that "administrative arrangement" is a particularly important 
contextual research variable. In calling for analysis of variation "wi thin- 
group," they implicitly allude to variation with extant administrative 
arrangements as " wi th i n- group" contrasts (e.g., variations among 
"mai nstreaming" regular classes, variations among special classes). 

The great danger in our current social context 1 ies in a propensity to 
invoke law and ideology as the sources of verification for the effects of 
educational environments on handicapped pupils. These sources can only aspire 
to verify that educational environments are in compliance with the mandated 
"rights" of handicapped students, and to appropriately reflect i superordi nate 
social value system. In constrast, only empirical research results, 
acceptable to both science and the law, can verify the educationally relevant 
effects of special education environments. 

Certainly the final worth of any empirical approach to the analysis of 
educational environments must be evaluated on the basis of the effectiveness 
of the interventions it produces. We suggest that the prospects for improving 
the ability of special education researchers to effectively identify and alter 
characteristics of classroom environments toward maximizing the growth and 
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adjustment of handicapped children rests with the ability to more broadly and 
flexibly conceptualize and measure the nature of those environments. The 

issues and promising directions in research reviewed in the present chapter 
imply that this is an achievable goal. 
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LEGAL AND HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

The concept of "Least Restrictive Environment" is relatively 
new in educational theory (Dybwad, 1980). Historically, the 
courts have applied the doctrine of the Least Restrictive 
Alternative to a variety of constitutional questions (i.e., due 
process, equal protection, commerce clauses, and the First and 
Eighth Amendments). The LRA principle has its origins in a case 
decided by the US Supreme Court: De a n_M H k.Co^v^jMadls o n 
(1951). In that case, the city of Madison, Wisconsin, attempted 
to prohibit in the city the sale of milk that was processed more 
than 25 miles outside the city. The Supreme Court struck down 
the ordinance becausent unnecessarily discriminated against 
interstate commerce when "reasonable nondiscriminatory 
alternatives, adequate to conserve legitimate local interests, 
are available." The courts have also applied the doctrine to 
other cases of excessive governmental intrusion. See for 
example; D^n v. Blumstein ( 1972 ) the right to vote under equal 
protection scrutiny; U.S. v. Robe! (1967), citing NAACP_v. 
Button ( 1963 ) /reedom of association; GM swo_Ld_y^_Co n nectl £ u t 
US65) right of privacy under due process scrutiny; Sherbert v. 
Verner (1963) freedom of religion; Tallev v. Californ ia (i960) 
freedom of speech; and Kent v. Dulles (I9t8) right to travel. 
The Supreme Court's most clearly articulated statement of the 
doctrine came in its ruling in Shell on v. Tucker. 364 U.S. 479 
(I960), to be discussed in more detail in the body of this paper. 
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The courts were historically willing to apply the LRA doctrine in 
those cases where "state action" (i.e., government activity) 
infringed upon constitutional rights. The concept of LRA is 
based on the premise that government action must not. intrude upon 
constitutionally protected interests (freedom of speech, 
religion, etc.) to a degree greater than necessary to achieve a 
legit imate purpose. 

The extension of the application of the LRA/LRE concept to 
the education of handicapped children required the courts to 
accept the contention that handicapped children are entitled to a 
free public education appropriate to their needs, and that such 
education has been aenied them due to statutes and court rulings 
that have kept them in segregated schools or excluded them 
entirely from the educational process. As a result, the 
handicapped child's constitutionally guaranteed rights of due 
process and equal protection of the law have been held to have 
been violated. The incorporation of the LRE doctrine into cases 
involving the education of handicapped children cannot, 
therefore, be understood without first examining the cases that 
set precedents in the areas of the riqht to treatment, and the 
right to an education. 

Additionally, it must be noted that the adoption of the LRE 
concept into court rulings and statutory laws encompasses more 
than constitutional guarantees of equal protection, due process, 
and so forth. Underlying the doctrine are clear assumptions as 
to the socialization function of schools and the role of LRE in 
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achieving the integration of society. Therefore, the concept of 
the LRE must not be analyzed solely in the context of its 
statutory and legal evolution, but also must be examined in its 
sociological framework. This becomes particularly clear when the 
frame of analysis switches from the legal to the legislative 
arena, and when addressing the question of implementation. 

In order to study and apply recent court decisions relating 
to the implementation of the LRE concept, it is necessary to 
review the historical judicial decisions which formed the 
framework upon which current LRE policy and legislation is based. 
Thus, we offer a broad historical overview of the various phases 
of Judicial and legislative thinking that led to the adoption of 
the concept of the Least Restrictive Environment In the field of 
education. The historical approach is e spec 1 a 1 ly relevant in 
studying the evolution of American educational policy as It 
relates to the education of handicapped children. This is 
because the displacement of old judicial rulings and legislation 
continually reflects changes in the current soc i a 1 - P o 1 i t ic a 1 
Ifiitaiist. Thus, general policy direction of early U.S. 
educational policy regarding the handicapped emphasized 
segregation or exclusion. Over the last 20 years a gradual shift 
in the direction of legal and judicial decisions has occurred, 
the result of which has been the current policy favoring the LRE 
in the education of the handicapped. 

Early Educational Policy Regarding Children with Handjcaj s 

The legal precedent for the right of the handicapped 
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children to a free appropriate public education was not 
established until the early 1970' s ( Mills v. Board of Education, 
1972 ' £g nns -V 1v ania Association for Ret arded Children (JjJLJL&il 
v. Commo nwealth of P ennsylvania . 1971). Until this time there 
was little legal redress for the handicapped c h i 1 d segregated 
from his/her peers or excluded from the educational system 
altogether. In B e ±tt± e _ v.i_ B o. a r d _ o f _ E d u c a t j. o n. (1919) the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court ruled that the school board could exclude 
from regular public school classes a 13-year old child because 
"his physical condition produced a depressing and nauseating 
effect upon the teachers and school children." Such exclusion 
was not the exception but the rule. In Wa^ion^v^C a mb r Id^e 
(1893), the court ruled that a child, having such slow mentality 
that he was unable to profit from school attendance and that he 
interfered with the rights of others, could be denied the 
privilege of attending school with normal children and required 
to attend special schools. Exclusionary policies remained the 
rule as late as 1974 when in fact, the Congress found that: 

"more than half of the handicapped children in the 
United States do not receive appropriate educational 
services which would enable them to have full equality 
of opportunity; . . . one million of the handicapped 
chiloren in the United States are excluded entirely 
from the public school system and will not go through 
the educational process with their oeers" (P.L. 94-142, 
20 USC 1401 Sect 3b). 

Many means have been employed to exclude the handicapped 
child from receiving an effective education. Different 
admissions standards were used for handicapped children. Funds 
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were frequently insufficient, and procedural due process 
guarantees were rarely satisfied in cases involving exclusion, 
Placement, transfer or labelling. Ultimately, many states 
practiced total exclusion for the children labeled "ineducable" 
and "subtralnable" (Gilhool, 1976). Such classifications were 
based on the prevalent notion in the 1930s - 1950s that, some 
retarded children could not learn, or more properly "could not be 
taught" (Gilhool, 1976). 

Segregation and Equal ity of Educational Opportunity 

It was not until the racial segregation decisions of Brown 
v . Board of Educa tion (1954) and Boiling v . s harpp (1954) that 
the United States Supreme Court addressed the issue of the need 
for equal educational opportunity. In B r o w n _ v ^ B o a r d _ o f 
Education, the Court stated that: 

chl l5*5«°J?»?J 3 ? rin ? iple instrum * n t ^ awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him for later 

in\<, trainin 9» and ^ helping him to adjust normally 
to his environment. In these days, it is doubtful that 
any child may reasonably be expected oucce 1 ft 

<t\S 15 denied the opportunity of an education . 

1 ) is a HahT^H und rK Uken t0 provide (education), 
/ P ffl 9 wtnch must ^ made available to all on 
equal terms" ( Brown v. Board of Education . ig54, 493). 

This ruling represented a critical recognition that the impact of 
schooling went beyond achievement of academic competencies alone. 
The injury suffered due to educational separation by racial 
minorities, was conceptualized as having long range effects on 
both the individual and society. Although not ai devastating as 
total exclusion from the educational process, separation of 
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students based on race from the "mainstream" of their pee^s was 
viewed as likely to leave lasting scars and to be antithetical to 
the goals of a just ana free society. As the Court stated in the 
Brown decision: 

"To separate them . . . generates a feeling of 
inferiority . . . that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone. 'Segre- 
gation' has a detrimental effect upon ... the 
children. The policy of separating (them) is 
usually interpreted as denoting . . . inferiority. 
( In ) th e field of public education, the doctrine 
of 'separate but equal' has no place." (Dro wn v . 
Board of Educationv . 347 US 483, 494-495*17^ 

1 n 1° 111" £_ v i_S h a r £ e (1954), the Court ruled de j_ure 

segregation as unconstitutional and construed "liberty" as 

encompassing a student's interest in obtaining an education, 

"Although the Court has not assumed to define 'liberty' 
with any great precision, that term is not confined to 
mere freedom from bo 'My restraint. Liberty under law 
extends to the full \ <mge of conduct " which the 
individual is free to- pursue, and it cannot be 
restricted except for a proper governmental 
objective 1 ' ( Bo 1 ling v . Sharpe , 347 US, 497 , 1954 ). 

Both of these decisions were essential to the movement away from 
educational exclusion of certain classes of children and toward 
the rulings in the right to education cases of P . A . R . C . (1972) 
and Mi lis ( 1972 ), 

However, the movement from the equal educational opportunity 
ruling in Brown (1954) and Boiling (1954) toward acceptance of 
the right to an appropriate education for the handicapped 
guaranteed in P.A.R.C'. and Mills was not an easy nor direct step. 
Brown did not establish a right to education per se, but rather a 
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right to equalized treatment for all who "qualify" for publicly 
supported education under the laws and regulations of the various 
states. In contrast, the handicapped were seeking the right of 
access to education. Access or the ability to "qualify" for 
publicly supported education, was an elusive goal for a large 
number of handicapped children. Given the absence of safeguards 
to educational access in the US Constitution, the handicapped 
were dependent on the states and localities to provide them with 
an education. But given the negative attitude of society toward 
the handicapped (Gottlieb, 1975a), access to educational 
facilities was very limited. In fact, before 1971, only seven 
states had mandatory education legislation covering handicapped 
children (Roach, 1978). 

Although education is not a fundamental right (San^^orrjo 
independent School District y, RodH^uez, 1 9 7 3 ) it is given 
constitutional protection under the due process and equal 
protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

''. . . The due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. . . requires that state action 
(which would include education) shall be consistent 
with the fundamental principles of liberty and 
justice which lie at the base of all our "civil 
and political institutions and not infreqi^ntlv 
are designated as 'law of the land'." 

The state has the responsibility for protecting the 
individual 'rom injustice imposed by society. Where the state 
has undertaken to provide a benefit to the people, the benefit 
must be provided to all people on equal terms. If the state 
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discriminates between groups of people or an individual, there 
must be sufficient justification or the state action will be 
struck down as unconstitutional. In applying the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the schools, the 
courts have used two tests: 

the rational basis test, wherein the state must demonstrate 
simply that the challenged classification bears some rational 
relationship to a legitimate governmental goal. The presumption 
of constitutionality here, rests with the state action. 
(2) the second "test" is referred to as the strict scrutjn^ 
lest. Legislation is vulnerable to this stringent test when the 
state violates a fundamental interest or when the legislation 
involves a suspect class. Under this test, the state must prove 
that its action is necessary to achieve a compelling interest. 
Thus, the burden of proof is on the state. (For a more in-depth 
analysis of this issue, see Alschuler, 1978; Turnbull, 1981). 

To exclude the handicapped from compulsory education 
requirements is nothing less than exluding them from any 
opportunity to be responsible and active citizens in society. 
The vital role of education in contemporary American society was 
elucidated in Brown and the othe>* right to education cases of the 
1950s, In addition, it has been argued that exclusion of 
children with handicaps from education may imperil protected 
rights which are not even at stake for the average individual. 
Most specifically, liberty in the form of freedom from 
institutionalization is at stake: 
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"The exceptional child without an education Is not 

d 'h,, 8 ??h rd ? "° f . S 1 CCess " as the S «i ourt 
' but liberty and life itself. You know very 

ch d^ t J^ e „: ate K 0f '""<tut1on.lli.t1on among hose 
children who have been deprived of a public edu?»t(n« 
is considerably higher. And you know'as well hat 
the death rate at those institutions among children 
who have not had the opportunity of an eSucat on which 
would produce for them those selfhelp skills that enable 
them for example, to avoid scalding hot water has 
resulted in a higher rate of death itself!" (cited 
in Flanagan, 1974 , p. 4533). icneo 

The handicapped warrant protection, for their need for education 
is vital to their ability to sustain their liberty. 

But access to any form of education, it is further argued, 
is dearly not enough. Access to an •'inappropriate" education 
can be the equivalent to functional exclusion from education 
entirely. Thus, advocates for the handicapped have used the 
concept of the IRE 1n the education of handicapped children in 
hopes of securing an education appropriate to their individual 
educational needs while maintaining maximum contact with 
nonhandicapped children. However, successful application of the 
LRE doctrine by the Supreme Court and other courts in the sphere 
of education is dependent upon the courts' acceptance of the 
handicapped as a suspect class. This classification is essential 
because the use of LRA occurs only when the regulation at issue 
affects interests that are considered especially sensitive under 
the Constitution (e.g., free speech) or are directed at groups 
against whom discrimination is regarded with suspicion by the 
court * suspect c lasses) . 

1 n lill-MMllloUMegendent School p i s t r < r tic z 
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(1973) the United States Supreme Court set forth criteria for 
determining a suspect class: 

"(a) class . . . saddled with such disabilities, or 
subject to such a history of purposeful unequal 
treatment, or relegated to such a position of 
political power lessness as to command extraordinary 
protection from the ma j or i tar i an political process." 



The goals of both the minority students in the segregation 
cases, and of the handicapped in the right to education cases 
involve the same issues of suspect classification and equal 
protect io n : 

"Just as blacks sought to undo the feelings of 
inferiority engendered by segregated schools so 
that they might feel as confident about their 
own identities and capabilities as white students, 
the handicapped sought the right to obtain the 
confidence and productivity which the school 
systems allowed only to the nonhandi capped" 
(Haggerty & Sacks, 1978, p. 963). 



Nevertheless, the question of whether or not handicapped children 
are entitled to a free appropriate public education was not 
decided until after a number of right to treatment cases 
enlightened the Congress and the judiciary to the extent of the 
denial of liberty, equal protection and duv process guarantees of 
the handicapped. The adoption of the doctrine of the IRE in the 
education of handicapped children was an extension of the 
application of the L R A / L R E concept used i n t h e 
institutionalization of the handicapped. 
Early Use or ' u e LRE/LRA Doctrine 

One of the clearest early judicial uses of the LRA/LRE 
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concept came in 1960 in the case Shelton v. Tucker (1960). This 
case involved a number of issues concerning an Arkansas statute 
requiring a teacher to Tile annually an affidavit listing every 
organization he/she belonged to or regularly contributed to in 
the preceding five years. In its opinion, the Supreme Court 
ruled on the question of the deprivation of liberty and thus, 
spelled out a clear statement of the LRA/LRE. 

"Even though a governmental purpose be legitimate and 
substantial, that purpose cannot be pursued by means 
that broadly stifle fundamental personal liberties when 
the end can b« more narrowly achieved; the breadth of 
legislative abridgement must be reviewed in the light 
of less drastic means for achieving the same basic 
purpose." 

The LRA doctrine found its initial expression in mental 
health litigation in 1966 in the Circuit Court's decision in Lake 
y. Cameron. Mrs. Lake, institutionalized due to a "chronic brain 
syndrome." associated with aging, did not contest the legality of 
the decision to impose treatment, but rather, argued that more 
"appropriate" treatment was available in a less restrictive 
setting than the "total confinement" of Saint Elizabeth's 
Hospital. The court ruled that: 

"deprivations of liberty solely because of dangers to 
ill persons themselves should not go beyond what 
is necessary for their protection." 

Three federal court decisions have similarly held tliat prior to 
involuntary hospitalization of mentally ill people, the 
Constitution requires a demonstration that there are no suitable, 
less restrictive alternatives possible (Covington v. Harris. 
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1969; Lessard v. Schmidt , 1972). 
Right to Treatment 

A number of court cases have dealt with the right to 
treatment of persons constrained to restrictive environments 
(Marterella v. Kellev, 1922; O'Connor v. Don aldson. 1975; Wyatt 
v- Aderbelt, 1974. Wyatt V. Sticknev . 1971). The Outcome has 
been protection against the kind of institutionalization in which 
treatment is not rendered. In Wyatt v. Aderbelt the court ruled 
tnat "• • • tn e right to treatment arises as a matter of federal 
constitutional law under the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment." Restriction of a person's liberty without treatment 
is not justified and therefore, illegal: 

"To deprive any citizen of his or her liberty upon the 
altruistic theory that the confinement is for humane 
therapeutic reasons and then fail to provide adequate 
treatment violates the very fundamentals of due 
Process." ( Wyatt v. Sticknev . 1971, at 785). 

In Wyatt v, Sticknev (1971) the court declared the right of 
each resident to a program of habilitation (including education) 
that is reasonably calculated to realize the residents' 
capabilities. Futhermore, the court held that each resident must 
be provided a written, individualized plan of treatment. In 
addition, the court held that the treatment must be provided in 
the least restrictive setting possible. In terms of adequate and 
effective treatment, the court described three fundamental 
conditions that must be met. These included the provision of: 
i) a humane psychological and physical environment, 2 J qualified 
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staff in numbers sufficient to administer adequate treatment, and 
3) individualized treatment plans. In essence, the courts were 
saying that bona fide treatment must be made available: 

"Adequate and effective treatment is const i tut i ona 11 y 
required because, absent treatment, the hospital is 
transformed Mnto a penitentiary where one could be 
held indefinitely for no convicted offense . . .' 
•he purpose of involuntary hospitalization for treatment 
purposes is TREATMENT and not mere custodial care 
or punishment. This is the only justification, from 
a constitutional standpoint, that allows civil commit- 
ments to mental institutions..." ( Wyatt v. Stickney . 1971) 

On June 26, 1975, in O'Connor v. Donalds on, the US Supreme 
Court ruled on the first right to treatment case to reach the 
high court. In a unanimous ruling, the Court upheld a damage 
award against a superintendent of a Florida mental institution 
who had failed to return to the community a man who was dangerous 
neither to himself or others. 

Clearly in these right to t r e a t me n t / r i g h t not to be 
unnecessarily i ns t i tut ir n a 1 i zed cases, the courts have traveled a 
great distance in guaranteeing certain rights to handicapped 
peoole. Guarantees of due process, equal protection and the 
adoption of the LRA principle have given the handicapped legal 
precedents and guarantees needed to more effectively pursue 
decent and effective treatment with a minimal intrusion on their 
liberty. 
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Developments in Education: R i g h t s _ t o_ F_r_ e e _ Ap_£ r Q£ rjate^ ill LI l£ 
E ducation 

These developments promoted litigation and legislation in 
right to education cases for the handicapped as well as the 
application of the doctrine of LRE in the educational decisions 
for handicapped children. 

The two most important cases guaranteeing the right of 

handicapped children to a free appropriate public education are 

P.A.R.C. and Mills. Both cases were significant in establishing 

the LRE concept for the education of the handicapped. E.B. 

Nyquist, New York State Commissioner of Education, clearly 

expressed the rationale for integrated education in relation to 

society as well as to the education of the children involved: 

"in a very real sense, school is a microcosm of society 
which teaches the child society's values. In a main- 
streamed classroom, the school transmits certain humane 
and compassionate values to each child. At the same 
time, as the child adopts these values, the shape and 
form of the society he and his peers will create is 
enhanced" (cited in Englehart, 1976, p. 5C). 

In the P.A.R.C. consent decree, the importance of an 
integrated education was clearly stated. The issue involved was 
the claim that exclusion of retarded children from education and 
training in public schools in Pennsylvania was unconstitutional. 
The consent decree resolving the class action suit established a 
strong basis on which the rights of handicapped children to a 
free appropriate public education would be argued. 

The consent decree in P.A.R.C. addressed the question of the 
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violation of due process because a retarded person could be 
excluded from regular education without notice and a hearing 
(P.A.R.C., 1972). Thus, it was argued that the »tate, having 
undertaken to provide public education to some children, could 
not deny it to retarded children entirely. The consent decree 
established explicit due process and equal protection guarantees. 
In a finding of direct importance to the adoption of L RE in 
education, it was asserted that there existed no rational basis 
for the total exclusion of retarded children from the state's 
public education. In essence the court decided that the state 
must provide an education "appropriate to the child's capacity" 
whether or not the child was mentally retarded: 

"Expert testimony in this action indicates that all 
mentally retarded persons are capable of benefitting 
from a program of education and training; that the 
greatest number of retarded persons, given such edu- 
cation and training, are capable of achieving sHf- 
sutflciency, and the remaining few, with such education 
and training, are capable of achieving some degree of 
self-care; that the earlier such education anrj train- 
ing begins, the more thoroughly and the more efficiently 
a mentally retarded person will benefit from it- and 
whether begun early or not, that a mentally retarded' 
person can benefit at any point in his life and develop- 
ment from a program of education and training. 

Having undertaken to provide a free public education 
to al of its children, including its mentally retarded 
children, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania may not 
deny any mentally retarded child access to a fre* public 
program of education and training. 

It is the Commonwealth's obligation to place each 
mentally retarded child in a free, public program of 
education and training appropriate to the child's 
capacity, within the context of a presumption tha^ 
among the alternative programs of education and training 
required by statute to be available, placement in a 
regular public school class is preferable to placenent 
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in a special public school class and placement in 
special public school class is preferable to placement 
in any other type of program of education and training" 
( P.A.R.C . , 1972 , at 307 ) . 

The consent decree in P.A.R.C. developed the major themes in 
the right to education for handicapped children. It accepted the 
proposition that all mentally retarded children are capable of 
learning and, that all are entitled to an appropriate education. 
Moreover, as exemplified above, certain kinds of placements were 
to be preferred over others representing adoption of the LRE 
doctrine as educational policy for the children with mental 
retardation. 

The P.A.R.C. case was extensive both in its scooe and its 
guarantees to the mentally retarded citizens of Pennsylvania. 
However, since the case was concluded by an agreed settlement, 
the Court did not rule on the merits of the pontiffs' claims. 
Secondly, the litigation was brought on behalf of mentally 
retarded children and therefore, the "guarantees" established in 
the consent decree were not directly extended to all handicapped 
children. It took further court action or: behalf of the 
handicapped to guarantee these rights. 

The major case which granted these rights was Mills v . Coard 
of Education o f the District of Co_[umb_[a ( 1 9 7 2 ). Mills was a 
class action suit brought on behalf of seven school children 
labeled as mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, hyperactive, 
behavior disordered or otherwise impaired, who were excluded for 
educational programs. The suit sought an injunction restraining 
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the O.C. Board of Education from excluding such children from the 
public schools or denying them publicly supported education. The 
Mills case represented the first time a federal court ruled on 
the constitutional issues raised in P.A.R.C. 

The^court, in deciding on the merits in the Mills case, 
found that the failure to provide publicly supported education to 
the plantiffs while providing education to other children 
violated the equal protection guarantees provided for in the due 
process clause of the Fifth Amendment. Furthermore, the court 
held that due process required that these children must be 
afforded a hearing prior to exclusion, termination, or 
classification into a special program. As a result, the equal 
protection premise of the Brown decision was extended to the 
handicapped, and the District of Columbia was required to provide 
all mentally, physically, and emotionally impaired children with 
an appropriate publicly supported education: 

rh-?, D1 r ri u Ct ? f Columbi a shall provide to each 
child of school age a free and suitable publicly- 
supported education regardless of the degree of 
thu child's mental, physical or emotional disability 
or impairment. Furthermore, defendants shall not 
exclude any child resident in the District of Columbia 
from such pub 1 ic ly-supported education on th» basis 
of a claim of insufficient resources. . . 

Each member of the plaintiff class is to tje provided 
with a publicly-supported education program suited 
to his needs, within the context of a presumption 
that among the alternative programs of education, 

!o2JS!!J?M n 3 r e ? u1a r Public school class with 
appropriate ancillary services is preferable to 
placement in a special school class" ( Mills v. B oard 
of Education. 1972 , at 878, 800). 2R1L1 
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The court delineated several elements which are important 
for a theory of equal educational opportunity for the 
handicapped: 

1. Zero reject: the school district cannot exclude 
children on the basis of handicap or "insufficient" 
resources . 

2. Individualized assessment and placement: each child 
is entitled to an individual assessment to the 
educational needs and the proper educational program 
for that child. 

3. Notice and hearing; all placements in special 
educational programs must be preceded by 
notification to the child's parents of the right 

to a hearing if they object to the proposed placement 
The school board bears the burden of proof as to the 
appropriateness of placements and transfers. 

4. Least restrictive environment: a clear 
determination that the education of handicapped 
children should be provided for the "most normal" 
or least restrictive setting appropriate for the 
education of the child. With preference on placement 

_ -in._th.e- .regular class (wi'th ancillary services) unless 
clearly determined inappropriate ( Mills v. Board of 
Education . 1972, at 878 to 882). " 

The Mills case additionally extended the scope of the due process 
and L RE requirements found in P.A.R.C. to incorporate not only 
mentally retarded children, but all handicapped children. 
Q u alit.y of Educ a tional O ppo rtunity 

One result of P.A.R.C. and Mills was the reexamination of 
the definition of equal educational opportunity. It was argued 
that, unlike normal children, handicapped children may be in 
danger of never learning without a structured education. Thus, 
an inadequate education that does not teach handicapped children 
to care for themselves may have far more dire 
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consequences»-possib1e institutionalization or loss of 

1 iber ty.-than its effect on'normal children. Thus, an 

appropriate education for the handicapped seems to imply an 
education that is more than just minimally adequate. 

"In the case of handicapped students, failure to receive 
an education that permits them to learn to cope and 
function adequately within as normal an environment 
as possible, might demonstrate that quantum of educa- 
tional harm which is violative of equal educational 
opportunity" (Weintraub & Abeson, 1972, p. 1046) 

Testing the issue in the case of Fialkowski v. Sh* PP (1975), 

multiply handicapped students brought an action in the federal 

district court alleging that they were being offered educational 

programs that could not possibly benefit them. The plaintiffs 

were in essence alleging a complete denial of educational 

opportunity. The court, in ruling that there is a constitutional 

right to a certain minimum level of education, helped to further 

the examination of qualitative issues related to equal 

educational opportunity. In this case the court stated: 

"An educational program must be assessed in terms of its 
capacity to equip a child with the tools needed in 
life . . . Placement of children with the intelligence 
of two year olds in a program which emphasizes skills 
such as reading and writing would seem inadequate for 
their needs. The harmful consequences ofrienying 
plaintiffs an adequate education is underscored by the 
f?ct that mentally retarded children have greater needs 
for formal education since they are less likely than 
ordinary children to learn and to develop informally" 
(LliJM wski , v. Shanp . 1975 , at 95). 

Many of the principles articulated in the P.A.R.C., Mills, 
and Fialkowski rases were later reaffirmed in Hairston v. 
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Dios.ick ( 1 97 6 ). Parents of a child who suffered from spina 
bifida brought action challenging the refusal of the school 
district to admit the child to the regular public classroom. In 
his decision, the judge stated the following: 

"A child's chance in this society is through the educa- 
tional process. A major goal of the educational 
process is the socialization process that takes place 
in the regular classroom, with the resulting capability 
to interact in a social way with one's peers. It is 
therefore imperative that every child receive an 
education with his or her peers insofar as it is at 
all possible. This conclusion is further enforced by 
the critical importance of education in this society. 

It is an educational fact that the maximum benefits 
to a child are received by placement in as normal 
environment as possible. The expert testimony estab- 
lished that placem*."t of children in abnormal environ- 
ments outside of peer situations imposes additional 
psychological and emotional handicaps upon children 
which, added to their existing handicaps causes them 
greater difficulties in future life. A child has to 
learn to interact in a social way with its peers and the 
denial of this opportunity during his minor years 
imposes added lifetime burdens upon a handicapped 
individual" ( Hairston v. Drosick , 1976, at 183). 

Legislative Change 

After the success of the right to education cases (P.A.R.C. 
and Mills) and judicial acceptance of the LRE doctrine in 
education of the handicapped, the focus of policy change shifted 
to the U.S. Congress. Statements by Senators Humphrey and 
Stafford exemplify the support for the handicapped in Congress in 
the early 1970 ' s . 

"This bill responded to an awakening of public interest 
in millions of handicapped children, youth, and adults 
who suffer the profound indignity and despair of isola- 
tion, discrimination, and ma i treat erne n t . It is 
essential that the right of these forgotten Americans 
to equal protection under the laws be effectively 
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enforced ..." (Humphrey, cited in LRE , 19/9). 

"For far too long handicapped children have been denied 

i?iiK%h e9U J" r ' 001 syntem because of " inability to 
climb the steps to the school house door, and not for 
any other reason. This has led to segrega?ed classes 
for those children with physical handicaps This is 
an iso ation for the handicapped child and for the 
"normal'' child as well. The sooner we are able to 
bring the two together, the more likely that the 

thTbetter " Ch t0Ward ° nS another wil1 chan 9e for 

^r^ mly 5 el ! eve that ^ we are to teach all of our 
children to love and understand each other, we must 
give them every opportunity to see what 'different' 
children are like" (Stafford, cited in LRE, 1979). 

During this period three important pieces of legislation 
passed the Congress and were enacted into law. The 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Section 504 ), the Education of the 
Handicapped Amendments of 1974, and the Education for all 
Handicapped Children Act (PL 94-142) all addressed the questions 
raised in the right to education cases of P.A.R.C. and Mills. 
The incorporation of due process and equal protection guarantees, 
as well as the doctrine of LRE, into statutory law finally gave 
handicapped children the protection of law. Statutes, in 
contrast to court orders, can carry with them the necessary funds 
and mandates for change that enable the states and localities to 
create the needed service alternatives (Turnbull. '931). 

Before 1971, mandatory education legislation covering all 
handicapped children existed only in seven states (Roach, 19/8). 
The Congress did not act on behalf of handicapped children to any 
great degree until 19*>b, with the passage of PL 89-313. P(. 
89-313 amended Title ' of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
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Act (ESEA), establishing grants to state agencies responsible for 
providing free public education for handicapped children. Later 
amendments to ESEA helped to provide funds to the states to 
expand programs and projects to help meet the special education 
needs of the handicapped. In 1968, the Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Assistance Act became lav/". The Act was designed 
to establish early education programs for the handicapped to 
serve as models for state and local educational agencies. 

These actions were limited in their effectiveness in 
securing the handicapped an appropriate education. As the right 
to education cases of P.A.R.C. and Mills (and the dozens of cases 
that they spawned, see Miller & Miller, 1*79) clearly showed, the 
handicapped were not afforded an adequate education, nor were 
they guaranteed due process or equal protection of the law. 
Congress had to do far more if the handicaoped were to be 
provided an aporopriate public education. It was not until after 
the P.A.R.C. and Mills decisions that Congress acted, but the 
legislation that was passed was both historical in its granting 
of rights and guarantees to handicapped children, and significant 
in its ultimate effect on public education. 

The first action by Congress to adopt into federal law the 
rights articulated in courts came with adoption of Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Section 504 was adopted 
unanimously by Congress and signed into law on September 26, 
1973. The section states 

"Nt otherwise qualified handicapped Individual in the 
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United States as defined in Section 7(6), shall, solely 
by reason of his handicap, be excluded from the partici- 
pation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or activity receiv- 
1975)? deral financ1a1 assistance" (29 U.S.C. 794; Supp. V, 

Section 504 reflects verbatim the provisions of Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and extends to all handicapped people 
the p otections previously extended on the grounds of race and 
national origin, namely, prohibition of exclusion, denial of 
benefits, and discrimination under federally assisted programs 
and activity (Gilhool & Stutman, 1979). The Congress' choice of 
Title VI language clearly suggests that the intent of Section 504 
was nothing less than the end to the segregation of handicapped 
people. 

The subject of education is dealt with in subparts D and E 
of the regulations of Section 504. Subpart D explicitly 
acknowledges the importance of the right to education cases of 
the early 1970 ' s (Stafford, 1978). In addition, the regulations 
provide guarantees for the handicapped child to a free public 
education in the least restrictive environment. The regulations 
state: 

"(1) that handicapped persons, regardless of the nature 
or severity of their handicap, be provided a frpe 
appropriate public education, (2) that handicapped 
students be educated with nonh and icapped students 
to the maximum extent appropriate to their needs, 
l3) that educational agencies undertake to identify 
and locate all unserved handicapped children, (4) that 
evaluation procedures be improved in order to 
avoid the inappropriate education that results from 
the misclassification of students, and (5) that 
procedural safeguards be established to enable 
parents and guardians to influence decisions r e c a r d - 
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ir-g the evaluation and placement of their children" 
(Stafford, 1978, p. 81). 

The regulation also states that the objective is to ensure that 
no child is denied education in public school if schooling is 
appropriate; and, that if his or her needs cannot be met in the 
regular class, a suitable alternative will be provided at no 
expense to the parents. 

Section 504 represented a major step in guaranteeing 
handicapped children access to the public education system. With 
inclusion of the L RE doctrine and due process provisions, Section 
504 became a cornerstone cf the movement to secure statutory 
guarantees for the handicapped. The major court cases (e.g., 
P.A.R.C. and Mills) not only increased public and Congressional 
awareness of the handicapped child's needs, but also made clear 
the need for substantial federal assistance to the states to 
secure the rights of the handicapped child. 

The perceived need was so great that while the comprehensive 
legislation concerning the education of the handicapped was 
taking final shape, Congress passed an emergency measure (PL 
93-3 30) to secure full educational opportunities for the 
handicapped. PL 93-330 consisted of the Education of the 
Handicapped Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1974. The Amendments included funding provisions 
as well as procedures and requirements to insure utilization of 
the handicapped child's right to an appropriate education. 

The Math i as Amendment was also introduced in 19/4 as an 
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interim measure to aid the states in providing equal educational 
opportunity of the handicapped. In order to receive federal 
funds, each state had to adopt: 

"procedures to insure that to the maximum extent appro- 
priate, handicapped children, including children in 
public or private institutions or other care facilities 
are educated with children who are not handicapped, and 
tnat special classes, separate schooling or other removal 
of handicapped children from the regular education 
environment occurs only when . . . education . . . cannot 
l976? r p 1 . S 186) e aCh1eved satisfactorily" (cited in Gilhool, 

It is evident that the intent of Congress was to integrate the 
handicapped into "mainstream" society. This intent was 
reiterated in the Stafford Amendment. Specifically, the states 
were required to adopt a free public education goal and to adopt 
procedural safeguards complying with due process relating to the 
identification, placement, and evaluation of the handicapped. 
Congress clearly perceived a substantive right of the handicapped 
to be educated in the least restrictive environment and the 
states were required to establish the procedural safeguards to 
guarantee this right (Roach, 1978). 

On November 29, 1975, the Education For All Handicapped 
Children Act (PL 94-142 ) was signed into law. The law superceded 
PL 93-380 and committed the federal government to the most 
substantial financial contribution toward the education of 
handicapped children in American history. Futhermore, it refined 
and strengthened the rights and guarantees elucidated in PL 
93 -380. The goal of PL 94 -142 is to guarantee, equal educational 
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opportunity to aJM handicapped ch Idren, The states are required 
to provide a free appropriate public education in the least 
restrictive environment for a JN handicapped children. In 
adopting the wording of the Math i as Amendment, PL 94-142 
reassured the rights of the handicapped to education in the LRE 
mandating: 

". . . procedures to assure that, to the maximum 
extent appropriate, handicapped children, including 
children in public or private institutions or other care 
facilities, are educated with children who are not 
handicapped, and that special classes, separate 
schooling or other removal of handicapped children from 
the regular educational environment occurs only when the 
nature or severity of the handicap is such that education 
in regular classes with the use of supplementary aids and 
services cannot be achieved satisfactorily" (P.L. 94-142, 
Section 612) . 

What the Congress accomplished with PL 94-142 was permanent 
legislation guaranteeing that handicapped children would be 
afforded equal educational opportunities regardless of the 
severity of the handicap. Congress accepted the notion that 
social integration is a vital component of equal educational 
opportuni ty (LRE, 197 9) . 

The regulations of PL 94-142 place strict prohibitions on 
placing the handicapped child o'.tside the regular class. Only 
two conditions were given for such placement outside of the 
mainstream. One is the emphasis placed on ;.e need for an 
appropriate education for the handicapped child. The 
determination is based on the child's needs and not on tine 
ability or inability of the school system tu easily absorb the 
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student into the regular school program. Secondly, and related 
to the first, exclusion is permissible only when "the severity of 
the handicap is such that education in regular classes with the 
use of supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved 
satisfactorily." Thus, the Individual Education Plan (IEP) 
becomes an essential component for the successful implementation 
of the IRE requirement in the education of handicapped children. 
As a result, Congress apparently has decided that whatever is 
appropriate to fulfill the guarantee of equal education in the 
least restrictive environment, must be made available. 

Senator Ha rr 1 so n ■ W 1 1 1 1 ams summed up this belief in 
educational equality: 

"The Constitution provides that all people shall be 
treated equally but we know that, while all youngsters 
have an equal right to education, those who live with 
handicaps have not been accorded this right. This 

?h^o r !h f i! f K 11S th «. P r °mise of the Constitution that 
there shall be equality of education for all people 
and that handicapped children no lonqer will bp left 
out (cited in Gilhool & Stutman, 1979, pp. 210-211). 

The concept of the IRE , as well as the other provisions of 
PL 94-142, implies acceptance of certain perceptions about the 
meanin, of education in a society and most specifically, the 
advantages of integration. Congress has acknowledged the rights 
of the handicapped and ir turn, has accepted the notion that the 
integration of children (regardless of handicap) enhances the 
long term benefits of aT[ school children. 

The LRE, having become a part of statutory law through the 
enactment of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act and PL 94-142, 
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should be construed as nothing less than a Congressional mandate. 
However, the L RE mandate must not be interpreted as merely mass 
mainstream ing and a call for the "dumping" of handicapped 
children into the regular classroom. The Congress and the courts 
have called for an "appropriate" education for the handicapped 
and, therefore, the mandate for education in the L RE must be 
considered in this light. 

There are many potential problems that threaten the 
successful implementation of the LRE mandate. 

1. In both Fialkowski v. Shapp and Fred e r i c k I . v . _T h_o m a_s 
408 F. Supp. 832 (denial of motion to dismiss; 419 F. Supp. 960 
(1976) aff'd 557 F. 2d 373 (3d Cir. 1977) the courts touched 
upon a potential conflict inherent in the LRE concept: the 
conflict between the delivery of an appropriate education and the 
desire to achieve social integration. If an education is to be 
meaningful and appropriate to the needs of the handicapped child 
there will arise those instances where placement cannot be in the 
regular classroom. Although such placements are a part of the 
LRE concept, they run counter to the goals of integration. It 
must be remembered that it was made clear in Hairston v. Drosick 
that the interaction of handicapped and nonhand icapped children 
i< essential in order to obtain maximum educationa^ opportunity. 
Resolution of this conflict will not be easy, but the determining 
factor rests with what definition is accepted for the delivery of 
an "adequate education." 

Regular classroom placement may not become unsatisfactory 
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simply because it is not, from a strictly academic standpoint, 
"the best placement possible." How are we to weigh the 
social/psychological cost to a child that may result from the 
separation of the handicapped from his/her nonh and icapped peers? 

2. The L RE doctrine requires that there exist a continuum 
of placement alternatives to adequately traat/educate the 
handicapped. However, some have interpreted L RE to mean that 
only the most restrictive placement must be discarded and have 
shown little inclination to create additional alternatives 
instead. This interpretation of L RE may be a severe stumbling 
block to the successful implementation of the L RE as envisioned 
by the courts and Congress. The existence of a flexible and 
complete comprehensive array of services is necessary if all 
students are to be guaranteed an "appropriate" education in the 
LRE. 

3. The principle of the LRE requires evaluation of each 
child's inoividu a j needs. Ultimately this implies a change in 
the focus of education in America toward emphasis on the 
individual child and not just the "group." Such a change 
apparently would require the massive expansion of funding for 
both special and regular education. Whether such a change will 
occur given present economic conditions and Political priorities 
is highly questionable. 

4. Related to the comment above, proper imD lementat ion of 
the LRE doctrine will require the r e - t r a i n i n g of a large 
percentage of the regular teaching staff. This is essential if 
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teachers are to be sensitive to the "unique" needs of handicapped 

children and competent enough to offer them an adequate 

education. Again, the issue may be one of adequate funds. 

5. Finally, an important question will arise as to what is 

meant by an "appropriate" education. How far must a school 

district go to meet the "needs" of the handicapped child? To 

what extent is the school district responsible for the child to 

realize his/her "full potential"? This question of 

"appropriateness" is crucial to the implementation of the L RE in 

the education of the handicapped. The courts are beginning to 

address this question. In Board of Education, et al. v .Jj^gv 

(U.S. No. 80-1002 ), the U.S. Supreme Court was asked to address 

the question of appropriateness. Amy Rowley (a child with 

minimal residual hearing) had been furnished by school 

authorities with a special hearing aid for use in the classroom 

and ■) as to receive additional instruction from tutors. Her 

parents filed suit asking the school district to also provide a 

qualified sign language interpreter in all of her academic 

classes. The federal district court ruled in Amy's favor, and 

addressed the issue of appropriateness in the following manner: 

". . . although the child performed better than the 
average child in her class and was advancing easPy 
from grade to grade, she was not performing as well 
academically as she would without her handicap. Because 
of this disparity between the child's achievement ,nd 
her potential, the court held that she was not receiving 
a 'free appropriate public education,' which was defined 
as 'an opportunity to achieve her full potential 
commensurate with the opportunity provided to other 
chi 1 d r e n 1 . " 
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The Supreme Court, however, after agreeing to hear an appeal, 
held that a sign language interpreter was not required: 

■"JUVhV- 8 ( , PL 9 ?~ 142) re <l ul >ement of a "free appropri. 
ate public education" is satisfied when the State 
provides personalized instruction with sufficient 
support services to permit the handicapped child to ■ 
benefit educationally from the instruction ... The 
Act s anguage contains no express substantive standard 
prescribing the level of education to be accorded 
handicapped children. . . The Act does not require a 
State to maximize the potential of each handicapped 
child commensurate with the opportunity provided non- 
handicapped children." uv.aea non 

Clearly, the Supreme Court in reversing the decision of the 
district court has helped to further the judicial interpretation 
of what Congress intended as a "free appropriate education." But 
by no means has this decision been decisive in establishing a 
framewor. for implementation. 

The appropriateness of an educational environment is 
difficult to determine. Academically, the provision of needed 
services, the availability of qualified instructors, and the 
presentation of valuable curriculum may help in the 
determination. However, the socialization function of education 
must not be disregarded. The importance of determining what 
environment or educational arrangement is the most "appropriate" 
can be seen in its centrality in resolving difficulties regarding 
definition of IRE. In fact, a very great portion of empirical 
research in special education has been devoted to the problem of 
identifying *h1c> educational environments are most appropriate 
for children with handicaps. This issue has typically been 
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phrased in terms of comparisons of regular class and 
self-contained special class placements for handicapped 
chi ldren. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

Since the advent of special classes for handicapped children 
researchers have attempted to identify the /ettings in which the 
most positive educational outcomes could be achieved. Thus, in 
the early part of the century special classes were established in 
the belief that mentally retarded children could not be educated 
productively within regular class environments. The purpose of 
the special class was to provide exceptional children a) 
specially trained teachers, b) a we 1 1 -des igned curriculum, and c) 
a haven from the social isolation and rejection of the regular 
grades (Meyers. MacMillan & Yoshida, 1980). 

The effectiveness of special class placement in 
accomplishing these goals for the mentally retarded has been 
examined in a long series of efficacy studies beginning in 1932 
(Bennett, 1932). These studies compared educational outcomes for 
children served in regular u- special classes. Similar studies 
have continued in the context of changes in the political and 
philosophical climate in the 1970s which altered the thrust from 
encouraging placement within a segregated setting to integrating 
handicapped children into the regular class to the maximum extent 
possible. During this period the resource room (part-time 
special education) was -created as an intermediate step between 
segregation and complete integration, and studies in the 1 9 70 s 
which used setting as the independent variable have often 
included the resource room as one alternative. 
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The field of special education is replete with attempts to 
meaningfully review and integrate this research (see Semmel, 
Gottlieb, & Robinson, 1979, for a recent and comprehensive 
review by the first author). The present authors, rather than 
generating yet another exhaustive report on existing empirical 
studies of special education settings, have attempted to go 
beyond this process. We have cond"cted a review of seven major 
research integration papers (Car. erg & Kavale, 1980; Guskin & 
Spicker, 1968; Kirk, 1964; Leinhardt & Pallay, 1902; Meyers, 
MacMillan & Yoshida, 1980; Semmel, et al., 1979; Strain & Kerr, 
1981) with the goal of clarifying the contribution of these 
efforts toward attaining a reliable knowledge-base. Such an 
approach, we argue, may provide a particularly useful perspective 
from which productive shifts in the conceptual and empirical 
focus of special education research may be derived. 

Major Reviews of Efficacy Research in Special Education 
The authors of a number of major review papers have 
summarized and critiqued studies comparing the efficacy of 
different types of special education environments (Carlberg & 
Kavale, 1980; Guskin & Spicker, 1968; Kirk, 1964; Leinhardt & 
Pallay, 19 8 2; Meyers et al., 1930; Semmel et al., 19/9; and 
Strain & Kerr, 1981). Each of these reviews is considered below, 
followed by a general discussion of the findings and persistent 
problems in efficacy research. 

The Kirk Review . Kirk (1964) argued in his review that the 
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increase in special class placement from 192? to 1 958 should be 
accompanied by empirical evidence supporting special class 
superiority. He concluded, however, that the available evidence 
was equivocal. In the area of academic achievement he noted that 
some researchers found results indicating rhe superiority of 
regular class placement (Bennett, 1932; Cassidy & Stanton, 1959; 
Elenbogen, 1957; Pertsch, 1936) while others found no difference 
based on setting (Ainsworth, 1959; Blatt, 1958; Mullen & Itkin, 
1961). The limited evicun Ce for l-.e superiority of special class 
Placement came from a reanalysis of Pertsch's data (Cowen, 1S38) 
and for learners in the low IQ range (Thurstone, 1959). 

In the area of social adjustment, Kirk found consist results 
favoring special clasi placement. Johnson (1950) and Vinson and 
Kirk (1950) found that mentally retarded children were rejected 
in the regular class. Baldwin (1958) and Thurstone (1959) found 
that there was greater social acceptance of mentally retarded 
children in special classes than in regular classes. Jordan and 
deCharms (1969) found special class children to have less fear of 
failure than mentally retarded children placed in regular 
classes. 

Kirk concluded that methodological inadequacies in the 
research (specifically, the use of intact gronps and matching 
procedures to provide equivalence between groups) prevented clear 
conclusions for any setting's superiority. He suggested that 
random assignment of children to setting would eliminate the 
problems of internal validity that were evident in t .»e studies 
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reviewed. Based on available evidence, however, Kirk judged that 
the regular class contributed to academic achievement, and the 
special class contributed to the social adjustment of mentally 
retardedchildren. 

The Guskin and Spicker Revie w . Guskin and Spicker (1968) 
reviewed educational research in mental retardation and included 
the topic of the efficacy of regular class versus special class 
placement. They examined a smaller number of studies than Kirk, 
and dealt in greater detail with methodological flaws in the 
studies. Kirk had conjectured that because a study by Goldstein, 
Moss and Jordan (1965) employed improved methodology, it might 
provide more conclusive evidence indicating which setting would 
be most effective for handicapped children. Guskin and Spicker, 
however, noted persisting design limitations related primarily to 
the external validity of the Goldstein et al. study. In 
addition, they ques: " p d the conclusion that special class 
placement resulted in improved social adjustment for mentally 
retarded children, arguing that studies which contributed to that 
conclusion were based on teacher ratings and sociometric measures 
from peers. These measures reflect id different frames of 
reference for the raters in special and regular classes and were, 
therefore, not directly comparable. Studies which adaressed the 
issue of comparable reference groups obtained less consistent 
results indicating that mentally retarded children in the regular 
class either exhibited less self-derogation (Meyerowitz, 1962) or 
showed no consistent differences in social adjustment outcomes 
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(Mayer, 1966 ; Milazzo, 1963 ; Towne, Joiner s Schurr, 1967 ). 

During the 1960s the number of children served in segregated 
settings was particularly high due to increases in federal 
funding and the prevailing Zeitgeist which was that all children 
needing special help should receive it. However, a series of 
profound policy changes which took place during the 1970s, 
culminating in the passage of PL 94-142, changed the predominant 
placement policy from one which favored special classes to one 
which emphasized regular class "ma i n s t r e am i n g » . Later review 
papers reflect this shift in policy since empirical research 
began to focus on the evaluation of ma instreaming (MacMillan & 
Semmel, 1977). A number of influential research review efforts 
have attempted to integrate this data. 

Semmel, Goltjjeb,,. . and Ro binson (197?) Rej/new, The most 
comprehensive review paper to be completed during the 
mainstreaming era was that by Semmel et al. ( 1 9 7 9 ). Because of 
the unusual breadth of this paper, its findings are presented in 
some detd i 1 . 

This review differs from those of Kirk (1964) and Guskin and 
Spicker (1968) in that it included studies of the resource room 
option, as well as studies done with children with handicaps 
other than mental retardation. Semmel et al., in their review of 
the early efficacy studies, concluded that there were no 
consistent indications of s u periority for either regular or 
special class placement for E MR children. In particular, it 
appeared that the study with the least flawed method ogy 
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(Goldstein et a 1 . , 1965) had revealed no lasting differences 
between groups. In later studies which included the resource 
room option (Rodee, 1971; Walker, 1974), most suffered ^rious 
flaws due to sample selection bias. The most widely cited 
investigation that included random assignment to group? (Sudoff & 
Gottlieb, 1S76) found no significant difference between groups in 
reading or arithmetic achievement. 

The studies reviewed by Semmel et a 1 . for emotionally 
disturbed and learning disabled children had ambiguous findings. 
Some studies showed superior academic achievement in special 
classes ( Cru i c k s h a n!< , Bentzen, Ratzenburg & Tan nh ?u s er , 1961; 
llaring & Phillips, 1962), while others found no difference 
between special and regular class placement (Bersoff, Kabler, 
Ficus, & Ankney, 1972; Rubin, Simson & Betwee, 1966; Vacc, 1972). 
There was some indication that resource room placement improved 
academic performance (Glavin, Quay, Annesley & Werry, 1971; 
Sabatino, 1971), however, Glavin (1974) found that these gains 
were not maintained. In addition to the problem of using intact 
groups, these studies suffered from definitional problems related 
to identifying children as learning disabled or emotionally 
disturbed. 

Tne studies that had evaluated programs Tor hearing impaired 
and visually impaired children did not. permit comparison of 
alternative placements for children with these handicaps. Semmel 
et al. did conclude that visually impaired and hearing impaired 
children required support services to succeed within the regular 
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class environment. 

Semmel et al. also reviewed social outcomes for handicapped 
children from studies that examined se 1 f -reports , sociometric 
measures, and direct observation. There was no conclusive 
evidence favoring one placement option over another on the 
development of positive se 1 f -concept for children with mental 
retardation. More spec i f ic a lly , conflicting results indicated 
that self-concept was: a) superior for children placed in 
special classes (Cassidy & Stanton, 1959; Goldstein et al., 1965; 
Hoeltke, 1967; Kern & Pfaeffle, 1963; Schurr & Brookover, 1967), 
b) superior for cnildren in regular classe s (Carroll, 1967; 
Pertsch, 1936), or c) that placement made no difference (Eacher, 
19n5; Blatt, 1958; Budoff & Gottlieb, 1976, Flynn & Flynn, 1970; 
Knight, 1967; Mayer, 1966; Walker, 1974; ). 

Consistent with the Kirk ( 1964) review Semmel et. al., found 
evidence from sociometric measures that E MR children were not 
well-accepted in the regular classroom (Goodman, Gottlieb & 
Harrison, 1975; Gottlieb & Budoff, 19/3; Iano, Ayers, Heller, 
McGettigan & Walker, 1974; Johnson, 1950; Lapp, 1957; Rucker, 
1967), Noting that while sociometric measures tap acceptance 
towards specific mentally retarded children, attitude measures 
tap acceptance toward- hypo the t ic a 1 children (Semmel et al., 
1979), Semmel et al. reviewed several studies that indicated that 
contact improved attitudes toward the retarded (Jaffe 1966; 
Shears, 1974). However, others indicated no difference in 
attitude as a result of contact (Peterson, 19/4; Strauch, 1S70). 

Hi) 
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Observational studies of the behavior of children with 
mental retardation in the reyular class environment showed that 
they behave similarly to nonhandi capped children (Gamp^l, 
Gottlieb & Harrison, 1974; Grosenick, 19/0; Guerin & Szatlocky, 
19 7 4). However, one study found that when E MR children were 
randomly assigned to mainstream or special class placement there 
were increases in misbehavior for special c I a s t children. 
Special class EMR children were more restless, and t.iey gave and 
received more negtive verbal responses than integrated EMR 
children (Gam pel et al., 1974). 

Empirical findings on the social adjustment of children with 
handicaps other than mental retardation were limited. The 
studies cited by Semmel et al. dealing with the direct 
observation of behavior of emotionally disturbed/learning 
disabled children did not include comparisons of behavior across 
settings (Barr & McDowell, 1972; Forness & Esveldt, 1975; Kounin, 
Frieseri & Norton, 1966 ). However, studies which evaluated the 
sociometric status of learning d i s ab led /emot ional ly disturbed 
children relative to that of their nonhandicapped peers indicated 
tna t the handicapped children had lower status (Bryan, 19/ 4 ; 
Siperstein, Bopp & B a '< , 1978; Vacc, 1972). The sociometric 
findings on hearing impaired and visually impaired children 
i 'li rated greater acceptance arid more positive attitudes with 
i creases regular class contact (Bateman, 1 3 6 2 ; Kennedy & 
Bruininks, 1974; Marsh & Friedman, 19/2). The sociometric 
evidence on p n j s i c a 1 1 y handicapped children showed social 
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rejection (Billings, 1963; Siperstein & Gottlieb, 1977), however, 
additional evidence indicated that increased contact contributed 
to more positive perceptions of physically impaired children 
(Rapier, Adelson, Carey & Croke, 1^72). 
Other Recent Reviews 

A number of other researchers have attempted to integrate 
and interpret empirical findings on the relationships between 
special eduction outcomes and specific classroom settings. 

■^-^^^ These authors included 50 

studies in a meta-analysis. Studies were included wKich met the 
fol lowing criteria: 

1. The study had to investigate educational placement for 
an identifiable category of exceptionality. 

2. The study had to examine special class placement. 

3. The study had to include a comparison group (e.g., 
reguL." class) even if the comparison group was the same as the 
special class group (as in a correlated group p r e t e s t -po s 1 1 e s t 
design). 

4. The study has to report results in a fashion that could 

be translated into a form appropriate for meta-analysis (p. 
198) . 

Based on heir meta-analysis, Carlberg and Kavale concluded 
that special class placement was inferior to regular class 
placement in the areas of achievement and social adjustment. 
They additionally found that special class placement was more 
effective for learning disabled/emotionally disturbed children 
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than it was for either slow learners or EMR chidlren. However, 
the authors did not separate the effects of resource room 
placement from placement in a segregated special class. 

Strain and Kerr (1981) . In a recent review, Strain and Kerr 
(1931) critically evaluated the efficacy studies in terms of 
methodological issues raised. They divided their review into the 
academic and social consequences of educational placement for 
mentally retarded children. They found studies reviewed in the 
area of academic achievement ambiguous in their implications. 
For example, Strain and Kerr indicated that while some studies 
found that regular class placement resulted in superior academic 
achievement for EMR children (Bennett, 1932; Cassidy & Stanton, 
1959; Elenbogen, 1957; Hoeltke, 1966; Pertsch, 1936), most showed 
no difference due to placement (Ainsworth, 1959; Bacher, 1964; 
Blatt, 1958 ; Bradfield, Brown, Kaplan, Rickert, & Stannard, 1973; 
Goldstein et al., 1965; Jordan, 1965; Lewis, 1973; Mullen & 
Itkin, 1961; Smith & Kennedy, 1967; Thurstone, 1959; Walker, 
1974; Warren, 1962). Strain and Kerr concluded that the "trend" 
in academic achievement results favored placement in a regular 
class rather than in a special class. They suggested that this 
trend may be the result of: (a) the emphasis on competition 
within the regular class, (b) differences in curriculum content, 
with the special rlass curriculum placing greater emphasis on 
personal and social development, and (c) subject selection biases 
favoring special education students placed in regular classes. 

Strain and Kerr distinguished the results of social outcomes 
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based on the time periods in which the studies were done. 
Results prior to 1 97 0 favored special class o^^ent regarding 
positive teacher and peer ratings (Bennett, 1932; Cassidy & 
Stanton, 1359; Elenbogen, 1957; Johnson, 1950; Johnson, 1961; 
Kern & Pfaeffle, 1963; Thurstone, 1959). After 1970 the results 
favored placement in regular class settings (e.g., Sheare, 1974). 
The authors suggested that prior to 1970 the political climate 
led to special class placement and those school systei.is that had 
special classes were "better funded, better equip -J, and better 
staffed" (p. 23) than those school systems that did not. After 
1970, however, the segregation of handicapped children was 
questioned and emphasis and funding were shifted to placement in 
the "mainstream." 

Strain and Kerr additionally examined the effects of special 
class placement on the self-concept of mentally retarded 
children. They concluded that the results suggested superior 
self- concept development for integrated E MR children (Budoff & 
Gottlieb, 19/6; Carroll, 1967; Fine & Caldwell, 1967; Goldstein 
et al., 1965; Meyerowtiz, 1962; Welch, 1966). However, they also 
reported conflicting evidence which favored special class 
placement (Hoeltke, 1966; Mayer, 1 966 ; Warner, Thrapp, S, W=Hsh, 
1 * / 3 ) and evidence which showed no difference (Sac her, 1 964; 
Sradfield et al., 1973; Lewis, 1973; Walker, 19/4). 

Leinhardt and Pal'lay ( 1982 ). In their review, Leinhardt and 
Pallay (1932) argued that setting itself was not primarily 
responsible for academic and social outcomes, rather the 
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processes which exist At variable strengths within particular 
settings are responsible for change. Their review indicated, 
however, that some programs which result in positive outcomes may 
be more readily i mp 1 erne nt ab 1 e in some types of settings than in 
others . 

The Leinhardt and Pal lay review also separated the early 
efficacy studies from those that were done after 1970. They 
compared outcomes for self-contained and regular class settings,- 
finding that academic outcomes for self-contained students were 
superior (Haring & Krug, 1975; Myers - low IQ, 1976; Sabatino, 
1971; Vacc, 1963). They also reported studies in which results 
were contradictory (Bersoff et al., 1972; Myers - High IQ, 1976; 
O'Leary & Schneider, 1977), noting however, that these 
investigations either used matched groups, rather than random 
assignment, or focused on EMR children who were at the upper end 
of the EMR classification. 

Leinhardt and Pallay additionally contrasted outcomes for 
resource room placement with special class placement, concluding 
that results tended to fa w or resource room placement. However, 
they also described contradictory findings favoring 
self-contained placement (Sabatino, 1971), no difference (Budoff 
& Gottlieb, 1 9 7 6 ; Walker, 1 a 7 4 ) , and favoring resource room 
placement (Carroll, 1967; Edgertor. & tdgerton, 19/3). Thev found 
the evidence comparing regular class placement and resource room 
placement clearly favored the latter (Glavin et al., 1971; 
Jenkins & Mayhall, 1976; Sabatino, 1971). 

9-1 
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In the area of social outcomes the authors confined their 
review to studies dealing with self-concept and social 
acceptance. They combined studies from the I960, and 1970s and 
concluded that the self-concept of EMR children was superior in 
self-contained classrooms (Kern & Pfaeffle, 1963; Knight, 3967; 
Schurr et al., 1972; Warner et al., i973). They reported the 
evidence relating to social acceptance by nonh and i c apped peers as 
unequivocal, however, indicating that EMR children were not 
well-accepted in regular class settings. 

The conclusions of Leinhardt and Pallay supported their 
original thesis: setting as a variable is less important than the 
program practices that occur within the setting. They suggested 
that, although effective behavioral strategies may be implemented 
most easily within a self-contained setting, there are other 
attributes of these settings including reduced cognitive demands, 
less rapid pacing and lowered teacher expectations which operate 
to restrict child outcomes. They concluded that because moral 
and social considerations encourage a reduction of 
restrictiveness, the task of education U to find ways of 
successfully implementing effective intervention p rdC f.i Ces within 
the regular class or resource room settings. 

Meyers, MacHlllan and .YosMdj. (193U). These authors have 
also recently completed a review of research on the effects of 
classroom settings. Their review of current ma ! n s t r earn 1 ng 
studies included an evaluation of academic and social D.itcomf.s. 
They reported results t*at showed no differs ice based on 
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placement (Budoff & Gottlieb, 1976) as well as studies which 
showed gains for reading for ma i n streamed children but not for 
math (Walter, 1974; Carroll, 1967). Social outcomes indicated 
that ma i n streamed E MR s tudent s- were not wel 1 -accepted (Goodman, 
Gottlieb & Harrison, 1972). However, they also noted that the 
study by Sheare (1974) indicated that increased contact with EMR 
students resulted in more favorable attitudes. Results related 
to the self-concept of EMR chidlren were judged as equivocal, 
indicating either no differences based on setting (Walker, 1974) 
or improved s e 1 f -co n c e pt s for mainstreamed children (Carroll, 
1967; Budoff & Gottlieb, 1976). 

Meyers et al. also described the California decertification 
studies (Meyers, MacMillan, & Yoshida, 1975; Keogh, Levitt, 
Robson, & Chan, 1974) that were done to examine the success of 
the transition of learners from special classes to regular class 
environments. Both of these stuaies indicated that decertified 
students had higher test scores than the EMR comparison group, 
but that both groups had lower scores than the nonhandicapped 
comparison students. Meyers et al. concluded that there was 
still no clear empirical evidence favoring placement in regular 
class or special class settings. They argued that it is only 
because the social and political climate. favors mainstreaming 
that, children are retained within the regular class rather than 
segregated. The,/ concluded further that because setting is a 
complicated variab'e that encompasses many dimensions it is 
j n I i k e 1 y that there will be empirical evidence that clearly 
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indicates one type of setting is preferable. 
Summary 

The seven review . art 1c les summarized above represent the 
best existing attempts to integrate and interpret research done 
in the field of special education during the past 50 years. For 
a number of reasons, which are discussed, it appears that we have 
accumulated little firm emp i r ic a 1 ly -based knowledge from these 
efforts. Nevertheless some tentative areas of agreement may be 
identif ied . 

There was general agreement among t*e reviewers that the 
early efficacy studies provided evidence that academic outcomes 
were superior in regular class settings. However, some argument 
with this general opinion was offered by Semmel et al. (1979). 
These authors concluded that there was no particular 
administrative arrangement that contributed to the academic 
achievement of handicapped children. They did indicate, however, 
that academic behavior (which they differentiated from 
achievement) was facilitated in the resource room for EMR, 
learning disabled and emotionally disturbed students. Their 
conclusions may have differed from those of othe^ reviewers 
because: (1) they did not analyze the studies relative to the 
years in which they were done, and (2) they considered handicaps 
other than EMR. Carlberg and Kavale (1980), who also examined' 
results for other handicapping conditions, concurred with the 
general opinion that regular class placement contributed to 
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superior academic achievement for EMR children. Additionally, 
they found that special class placement was more effective for 
learning disabled/emotionally disturbed learners. 

K1rk (1964) summarized results differently for children at 
the lower end of the EMR range. He indicated that these children 
had superior academic achievement in special class settings. A 
similar distinction was made by Leinhardt and Pal lay ( 1 982 ) who 
described the Goldstein et a 1 . (19 6 5) sturdy in terms of 
differential results for high IQ and low IQ students. A caveat 
mentioned by all reviewers of the early efficacy studies 
concerned the methodological weaknesses inherent in the studies 
which limited conclusions. 

Conclusions drawn by reviewers regarding social outcomes 
were only slightly more consistent. The most consistent finding 
V3S that EMR children were not well - accepted by their 
non h an d i c ap ped classmates (Kirk, 1964 ; Leinhardt & Pallay, 1932 ; 
Meyers et al., Strain & Kerr, 1981; S em in el et al. 1979). 
However, Semmel et al. concluded tha: there was contradictory 
evidence relative to overall social outcome measures. While they 
agreed that there was consistent evidence that the social 
acceptance of EMR children was not facilitated by ma i n s t r e am i n g , 
they concurred with Guskin and Spicker that evidence from 
self-concept measures was inconclusive. Additionally, Semmel et 
al. noted data which indicated that the behavior of EMR children 
in regular class settings was indistinguishable from that of 
their nonhand icapped peers. 
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The conclusions of Carlberg and Kavale (1980), however were 
significantly divergent from general opinion regarding social 
outcomes. They stated that social outcomes for EMR learners were 
facilitated in regular class settings. This finding may be 
partially explained by the specific studies they reviewed. They 
examined several studies related to social adjustment which were 
not analyzed by any other reviewers (Budoff & Gottlieb, 1974; 
Gottlieb & Budoff, 197 2 ; Holland, 1971; Schell, 1959 ; Ti 1 ley, 
1971). Additionally, the Carlberg and Kavale conclusions may 
have differed because they did not divide their studies based on 
the years in which they were done. More than half of the studies 
which showed superior social outcomes in regular class settings 
were post-1970 studies. 

Of the three review articles that considered the post-1970 
efficacy studies separately (Leinhardt & Palley, 1932; Meyers et 
al., 1980; Strain & Kerr, 1981), Meyers et al. (1930) drew 
conclusions similar to those drawn in the early efficacy studies. 
However, Strain and Kerr (1981) concluded that EMR children 
progressed at least as well within the regular class setting as 
they did when segregated into a special class. 

Leinhardt and Pal lay ( 1982 ) concurred with this finding for 
high IQ EMR children and for matched populations of EMR students 
in regular and special classes. In contrast, they concluded that 
for low IQ students and for studies that used random assignment, 
academic achievement was facilitated in a special class setting. 
Differences in conclusions may once again occur because the 
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reviewers analyzed different studies. The evidence presented by 
Leinhardt and Pal 1 ay for the superiority of academic achievement 
in special classes was provided by the studies of Sabat'no 
(1971), Myers (1976) and Vacc (1968). These studies were not 
reviwed by Meyers et al. or Strain and Kerr. The population 
sampled in these studies, however, included learning disabled, 
EMR and emotionally disturbed students rather than simply EMR 
students. These studies were reviewed by Semmel et al. as well 
as Carlberg and Kavale, but were considered separately from 
studies related to EMR students. 

In the area of social outcomes for post-1970 studies the 
three reviews also arrived at conflicting conclusions. Meyers et 
al. limited their conclusions because of the evident 
contradictions in the literature. Strain and Kerr reported the 
contradictions but concluded there was an "apparant superiority 
in self-concept of integrated EMR children" (p. 23). Leinhardt 
and Pallay also reviewed conflicting results but stated "the 
consistent finding seems to be that EMR students have better 
attitudes toward themselves in more isolated settings" (p. 26). 
With the exception of Strain and Kerr there was agreement that 
handicapped children were not well-accepted within the 
mainstream. Strain and Kerr state, "All studies reported from 
the 1970s found that integrated EMR children were viewed more 
favorably than their special class counterparts" (p. 22). The 
literature reviewed by Strain and Kerr was limited to teacher 
reports and measures of peer attitudes while studies reviewed by 
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Meyers et al. and I -inhardt and Pallay included sociometric 
measures as well. 

It seems clear that there is less than perfect agreement 
among the reviewers -relative to the influence of class settings 
on academic and social outcomes in special education. There is 
agreement, however, on two issues: (a) there are serious 
methodological limitations in the studies reviewed and (b) there 
is within-setting variation that influences outcon,*s in ways that 
have not been sufficiently explored. These issues are the focus 
of the following discussion. 



Methodological and Conceptual Problems 
in Special Education Research 

Nonequivalence of Gr oups 

Researchers who have examined the effect of special class 
versus regular class setting have typically used intact group 
comparisons. Kirk (1964) observed, however, that children 
referred and selected for special class placement are different 
from those that remain in regula- classes. The children referred 
for special class placement typically have behavior problems in 
addition to exhibiting a pattern of academic failure (MacMillan, 
Meyers & Morrison, 1980). Because the groups are not comparable 
at the outset, it is difficult to conclude that it is a 
particular setting which has affected the outcomes rather than 
the initial difference in the groups themselves. 
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Matching nas been used as a substitute for randomization in 
some studies (Bennett, 193 2 ; Blatt, 1958 ; Pertscli, 1 9 j 6 ; ). 
However, Campbell and Stanley (1963) suggest that "matching" on 
background characteristics. ..is usually ineffective and 
misleading" (p. 12). Guskin and Spicker (1968) used the study of 
Mullen and Itkin (1951; to illustrate the difficulties inherent 
in the use of matching procedures 10 equate subjects in special 
and regular classes. The special class students were matched 
with a group of students on the waiting list for special class 
placement. Guskin and Spicker ^ 19 6 8) noted that the authors 
themselves characterized the waiting list children as brighter 
than the special class children. Matching problems mentioned 
include: first, matching was based on scores taken at the 
beginning of the study rather than at the beginning of special 
-c-ha-ss" placement. The scores, therefore, may have reflected 
changes that had already taken place due to special class 
placement. Secondly, because there is error present in each 
individual's score and because the group mean of the special 
class retarded children is lower than the gorup mean of the 
regular class E MR children on retesting, individuals from both 
classes would tend to regress toward the mean of the group from 
which they were drawn. On retesting regression would favor the 
regular class students. Lastly, Guskin and Spicker indicated 
that in orde^ to match subjects from special classes and regular 
classes it was necessary to select subjects that may not be 
representative of the populations from which they were drawn. 
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This procedure limited genera 1 i zab i 1 i ty . 

Strain and Kerr further question the subject selection 
procedures used in the efficacy studies. They describe several 
problematic approaches. First, some comparisons have Involved 
segregated EMR children from school systems that serve all EMR 
children in special classes, and integrated EMR children from 
school systems that have no special classes. Second, numerous 
investigations have both segregated and integrated EMR children 
in the same school system. Finally, a few studies have compared 
EMR children who have been randomly placed into integrated or 
segregated classes. In the first approach, Strain and Kerr 
question the assumption that school systems that do not provide 
special classes are similar to those that do. They suggest that, 
particularly prior to the trend toward ma i n s t r e am i ng , schools 
that did not have special programs were "smaller, poorer, and 
generally more limited in the range of services provided to any 
subpopulation of children" (p. 28). The issues raised in 
matching student, are also present in the second approach. 
Following Kirk (1964), Strain and Kerr argue that it is difficult 
to match on all the potentially relevant variables. However, as 
matching is carried out on increasing numbers of variables, 
general izabi 1 i ty to unmatched populations becomes limited. 

Kirk (1964) suggested that methodological difficulties could 
be eliminated through random assignment of subjects to treatment 
groups. Guskin and Spicker (1968) contributed a lengthy analysis 
of the study by Goldstein et al. (1965), which featured random 
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assignment, controls for program and curriculum variables, and 
included instruments to evaluate outcomes that were specific to 
special class placement such as social and occupational skills. 
As illustrated by Guskin 3 n d Spicker, even this carefully 
designed study was inconclusive. 

Guskin and Spicker reported that Goldstein et al. found: 
(a) while both groups gained in IQ over the four year period of 
the study, there was no significant difference in amount of gain 
between the two groups, (b) there was no difference between 
groups in reading skills with the exception of the word 
discrimination ability of the regular class groups, (c) on the 
test developed to tap social knowledge there were no placement 
differences, (d) there were social measurement differences 
favoring the special class children, and (e) special class 
children from one county scored significantly higher than 
comparison children in verbal measures of originality, fluency, 
and flexibility of thought. 

Goldstein (1967) drew different conclusions. He indicated 
that while there were no significant differences between groups 
for high IQ children (those with IQs above 30), the low IQ 
children (those in special classes) exceeded controls in language 
achievement, spelling, oral reading, word recognition, 
tach i stosc op i c word recognition, and sound blending. He reported 
tnat low IQ experimental children scored lower than the control 
children in word discrimination and readinq comprehension. 
Goldstein additionally found that low I Q children scored 
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significantly higher on the Test of Basic Social Information. 

Guskin and Spicker took issue with Goldstein's conclusions 
that were based on secondary analysis of low and high IQ groups. 
Their objections included: (a) children were separated into low 
and high IQ groups based on terminal rather than initial scores, 

(b) initial random assignment was not made within IQ levels, and 

(c) generalizability is limited due to the small sample size (N * 
25) of children with an IQ of below 75. 

Other threats to external validity for the efficacy studies 
concerned the control of contextual variables. Researchers who 
initially sought to determine the effects of setting on learner 
outcomes ignored the effect of contextual variables, assuming 
them to be equivalent across settings. Questions arose, however, 
as to the likelihood of that equivalence (Kirk, 1S64; Semmel et 
al., 1979; Strain & Kerr, 1981). Unfortunately, attempts to 
control for each contextual variable in order to test for main 
effects due to setting result in limiting the generalizability of 
results to specific cases in which contextual variables differ. 
Alternatively, the more typical procedure of assigning contextua: 
variability to the error term results in such high within-group 
variance as to preclude clear identification of main effects. 
P roblems with Dependent Measures 

A second methodological problem suggpsted in several reviews 
concerns the problems associated with the outcomes measures used 
to tap academic and social growth (Leinhardt & Pal lay, 1982; 
Semmel et al., 1979; Strain & Kerr, 1981). Academic progress is 
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typically measured through the use of achievement tests. 
Advantages to these measures include: large standardization 
populations, empirically established reliability for use with 
groups, and measurement of some objectives of curriculum common 
to many schools (Jones, Gottlieb, Guskin & Yoshida, 1978). 
Strain and Kerr (1981) contend, however, that achievement tests 
do not measure the important vocational and self-help goals of 
special classes. Additionally, Jones et al. (1978) suggest that 
since the tests were not normed on handicapped children, their 
format and use of language may not be appropriate for these 
children. 

Measures of social outcomes, typically grouped under the 
construct of "social adjustment" (e.g., Semmel et al., 1979), 
have included socio me trie ratings, personality inventories, 
teacher ratings and self-concept measures, as well as direct 
observation of behavior (Guskin & Spicker, 1968 ; Semmel <_t al., 
1979). Several researchers (e.g., Greenwood, Walker, & Hops, 
197 7 ; Strain & Kerr, 1981) have questioned the stablity of many 
of these measures over time. For example, measures used for 
teacher ratings have not typically reported test-retest 
comparisons and "sociometrics have traditionally yielded 
reliability measures less than adequate to be useful in 
selection/identification procedures" (Greenwood et al., 1977, p. 
492 ) . 

It is difficult to compare social outcomes from various 
studies because the measures used index different dimensions of 
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social behavior (Greenwood et al., 1977). Soclometr 1o scales 
measure popularity if nomination methods are used, whereas 
rating-scales give a general index of likability or acceptablity 
(Asher & Hymel, 1981; Greenwood et al., 1977). m contrast, 
observational measures provide information on the frequency and 
topography of specific social behavior. Additionally, studies 
which have attempted to identify aspects of behavior which 
correlate with social status have been relatively unproductive 
(Oeno, Mirk in, Robinson & Evans, 1980 ). Deno et al. ( 1 980 ) 
attribute this failure to the complexities of peer interaction as 
well as to the large number of variables related to social 
status. They also indicate that the nature of the observational 
procedure itself may limit the relationships defined. Possible 
problems- include: (a) low incidence negative behavior may have a 
particularly negative impact on accept ab 11 1 1 ty yet may not be 
evident in a random sample of behavior, and (b) because the 
observer does not have an historical perspective, interaction 
which may appear positive or neutral may be viewed differently by 
peers (Deno et al., 1980). When relationships have been found 
between sociometric measures and observed behavior it has been 
with young children. Asher and Hymel (1981) suggest that the 
relationship for older students is not as evident because 
correlates of social status in older children may not be 
primarily behavioral. Rather, Important factors ,,ay be related 
to race, gender, and physical appearance. 

Teacher ratings estimate a different aspect of social 
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adjustment: the level of a child's adjustment relative to others 
within the environment. Because the special class and regular 
class teacher use different frames of reference for evaluation, 
the evaulation may not be directly comparable ("Guskin & Spicker, 
1968). Deno et al. (1980) argue further that ratings may be 
affected by teacher's expectations for improvement (Seez, 1968; 
Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). 

Self-concept is the final dimension typically assessed as an 
index of social adjustment. These ratings purport to measure how 
a child perceives h imsel f /herse 1 f . However, they include highly 
diverse measures such as sel f -derogati on ( Meye row i t z , 1962), 
evaluations of school performance (Towne, Joiner, & Schurr, 
1967), and measure of attitudes toward school (Lewis, 1973). 
Strain and Kerr (1981) contend that measures of self-concept are 
not necessarily measures of reality but rather demonstrate how 
children perceive reality. They state that "children may claim 
many friendships, state that they are competent learners, and see 
themselves as having control over their environment, none of 
which may represent the current reality" (p. 3u). Morrison 
(1931) has recently reported empirical evidence that EMR children 
have difficulty in correctly assessing their own social status. 
I nadequate subject descriptions 

Another persistent methodological problem contributing to 
inconsistent results obtained in the efficacy and ma i n s tr e am i n g 
studies has been the changing nature of the children assigned to 
special education placement. MacMillan, Meyers and Morrison 
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(1980) outlined the history of variations in the characteristics 
of EMR children enrolled in special education programs. They 
suggest that prior to World War II there were special training 
classes for slow learners with IQs into the 80s. During the 
Kennedy administration, however, the accepted def i n i t i on of 
mental retardation changed to include children who scored one 
standard deviation below the mean (i.e., IQs 85) on an I Q test 
rather than two standard deviations. The feeling during those 
years was that services should be provided for all that needed 
them. Moreover, there was an increase in funding, which 
encouraged educators to fill special classes. However, during 
the years 1969-1973 several court cases were brought (see Legal 
and Historical Overview) which challenged the disproportionate 
number of minority students assigned to special education 
classes. The AAMD definition of mental retardation was changed 
again to include only children with IQs of 70 and below and 
additionally to stipulate the demonstration of deficiencies in 
adaptive behavior. 

MacMillan et al. (1980) contended that initial referral for 
special education occurs not because children have academic 
difficulties, but because they have "exhibited disturbed behavior 
or otherwise manifested problems more difficult to help in the 
regular program" (p. 109). In fact, these authors suggested that 
the process of labeling a child is a highly subjective one. 
•Algozzine (1977) has also described problem behavior from an 
ecological perspective that views a disturbance as an interaction 
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between the behavior exhibited by the child and "the response 
that the behavior provokes from other? in the environment" (p. 
206). While a child must exhibit disturbing behavior in order to 
be considered a problem, identical behaviors are interpreted 
differently by teachers with different levels of tolerance 
(Algozzine, 1977). Thus, varying perceptions will result in 
differential rates of referral. Outcomes of referral may vary 
depending on "district policy, characteristics of the screener, 
qualities of the neighborhood, and even size of the school" 
(MacMillan et a 1 . , 1980). It is clear, therefore, that while 
research is often done with intact groups of a presumably 
homogeneous nature, the characteristics of those groups are 
determined by the schools, may be highly heterogeneous, and may 
shift over time. 

Lack of Specification for Independent Variables 

A final methodological issue, raised by the reviewers of the 
efficacy research concerns the inadeauate specification of 
independent variables. Kaufman, Gottlieb, Agard and Kukic (1975) 
maintain that the purpose of a scientific investigation is to 
determine the effect of a particular treatment on an obtained 
outcome. This strategy was employed in efficacy research 
utilizing between-group designs comparing the effects of special 
class versus regular class placement on academic and social 
outcomes (MacMillan & Semmel, 1977). An assumption of this 
design is that sufficient homogeneity exists within each 
treatment group to allow reasonable prediction of some consistent 
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effects (Kaufman et a 1 . , 1 9 7 5 ; MacMillan & Semmel, 1 9 7 7 ). 
Additionally, integration of efficacy research relies on the 
assumption that what is meant by special class in one study is at 
least similar to its meaning in another. 

Unfortunately, most reviewers have noted several potential 
sources of large variation in the characteristics of classroom 
settings typically grouped together in special education efficacy 
research, including: teacher qualifications (Kirk, 1964), 
curricular differences (Semmel et al., 1979), pup i 1 -teacher ratio 
and teacher competency (Strain & Kerr,. 1981). MacMillan and 
Semmel (1977) have suggested additional confounds including 
variations in classroom climate and use of different 
instructional materials and procedures. These types cf 
differences among classrooms of either special or regular 
administrative designation may more powefully affect educational 
outcomes than setting type. 

The issue of the specification of independent variables 
related to ma i n s tr e am i n g is a complex one. Perhaps the most 
widely cited definition is that of Kaufman et al. (1975): 

"Mainstreaming refers to the temporal, instructional 
and social integration of eligible exceptional children 
with normal peers based on an ongoing, individual?" 
determined, educational planning and programming 
process and requires clarification of responsibility 
among regular and special eaucatiun administrative, 
instructional and supportive personnel" (p. 4), 

The authors suggest that mainstreaming 1s not a singular 
independent variable but that it contains "an arr&y of 
administrative and instructional options, each one of which may 
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be conceptualized as a treatment variable" (p. 1). 

This notion is consistent with the contention of Leinhardt 
and Pallay (1982) that the importance of setting as an 
independent variable lies its visibi 1 ity and alterabi 1 ity . They 
argue that it has little effect itself on student outcomes. 
Rather, other processes such as instructional practices are 
subsumed under it and influence outcomes. These processes are 
independent of setting: they can occur in regular class or 
special class environments. 
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In a recent policy analysis of State Annual Program Plans 
across the U.S., B r a n d i s , Rader, and Halliwell (1930) 
investigated some of the problems facing state and local 
education agencies in implementing the LRE provisions of P.L. 
94-142. An important finding of this study was that almost all 
states appeared to consider the LRE issue only in terms of 
administrative characteristics of service settings (i.e. special 
class, resource room, regular class). The relationship between 
the child's IEP and placement decisions was often unclear in 
state policies. Although the preeminent problem Identified by 
most states implementing the LRE mandates was lack of sufficient 
resources, it appeared that most states also lacked a decision 
framework for identifying the LRE within existing resource 
parameters, a framewo-k that integrates defined child needs with 
relevant soc i a 1 -psych o 1 og ica 1 , instructional, and physical 
characteristics of various alternative placements.. 

Unfortunately, it is apparent that we presently know very 
little about the actual characteristics of various classroom 
environments along these dimensions. The field of Special 
Education is in need of conceptual and empirical work which will 
serve to identify critical features of various educational 
environments, and which will hopefully lead to methods of scaling 
these features and perhaps to pedagog ic a 1 ly relevant taxonomies 
of educational settings. Fortunately, work of this type has been 
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underway in a number of related fields for several years. 

Relevant Developments in Personality 
and Environmental Psychology 
In the field of personality psychology, a dramatic 
broadening in the focus of theoretical and empirical 
investigation has taken place in the last decade. Central to 
this change has been the recognition that traditional 
conceptualizations of personality variables are unable to account 
for substantial portions of observed variance in human behavior 
(Cronbach, 1957; Endlr-r & Hunt, 1968; Hartshorne & May, 1923). 
Indeed, the centralis of the "personality trait" notion in 
explanations of behavior has been challenged so severely 
(Mischel, 1968) as to force the field of personality psychology 
into a major paradigm shift (Kuhn, 1970). The substance of thi s 
shift has involve d consideration of situational and envi r onmental 
variables in explaining and predicting human behavior . Thus, 
much recent work has been directed t o w a r d analysis of 
interactions between personal characteristics and situational or 
environmental factors affecting behavior (see Argyle, Furnham, & 
Graham, 1981; Endler & Magnusson, 197G; Freder i c k s e n , 197?; 
Pervin, 1968; for relevant reviews). The importance of this 
theoretical perspective has been recognized by educational 
researchers in their search for "apt i tude -treatmen t interactions" 
(Bloom, 1964; Cronbach & Snow, 1977). 

Although the concept of the aptitude-treatment interaction 
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(ATI) has been a central one in modern educational research, 
efforts to empirically identify such relationships have not 
generally been successful (Cronbach & Snow, 1977; Duncan & 
Biddle, 1974). Recently it has been suggested that this 
difficulty has been due to an inappropriately narrow 
conceptualization of the domain of "treatment" factors which may 
be related to educational outcomes (Hunt, 1975). As Bloom (1964) 
noted, the failure of educational researchers to find consistent 
effects for instructional variables may be due to their failure 
to monitor and sufficiently control for £ o ten tia Hv_ more 
Eowerful effects due to variation in home and classroom 
environments. The need for experimental researchers to expand 
their traditional stimulus-level analysis of instructional events 
to include more macro-level environmental factors affecting child 
learning has been noted in a number of important statements from 
the fields of psychology ( bronfenbrenner , U77 ; Brunswik, 1956) 
and education (Walberg, 1969b). 

This goal has been the specific 'ocus of researchers in the 
relatively new tradition of environmental psychology. Moos 
11973a) has outlined a number of approaches which have been 
undertaken to identify and measure environmental or ecological 
variables affecting human behavior. Six overlapping and 
interrelated approaches were identified. First, human 
environments may be analyzed in terms of ecological dimensions, 
including variables such as climate, architecture, noise levels, 
crowding, and others. A second approach is that developed by 
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Barker (1968) and his associates which defines human environments 
in terms of the characteristics of various "behavior settings." 
Critical attributes which distinguish behavior settings include 
patterns of behavior, physical aspects of the environment, and 
time-related activity patterns. A third approach to 
characterizing human environments focuses on social 
organizational structures. These may include characteristics 
such as size, staffing ratios, salary levels, and organization 
control features describing specific social environments such as 
businesses, schools, or universities. 

A fourth approach emphasizes the personal and behavioral 
characteristics of inhabitants of specific environments (i.e., 
age, sex, education, or personality type) as a means of 
characterizing specific environments. For example, Kellam, 
Smelzer and Berman (1966) distinguished among psychiatric wards 
in terms of relative amounts of disturbed behavior exhibited on 
each. Fifth, human environments may be characterized in terms of 
their psychosocial and organizational climate aspects. This 
approach emphasizes qualitative and quantitative differences in 
social relationships among inhabitant? of particular 
environments, most typically schools, hospitals, and residences. 
Moos (1973a, 1974, 1976) describes three psychosocial dimensions 
which appear relevant to many human environments: 1) relationship 
dimensions (mutual support, involvement, and assistance among 
individuals in a particular environment), 2) personal development 
dimensions (the extent to which the environment facilitates 
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achievement of personal goals), and 3) system maintenance and 
change dimensions (the characteristics of the environment which 
operate to maintain or change its existing social structure). 
The sixth approach to analysis of human environments identified 
by Moos consists of functional or reinforcement analysis of 
behavioral contingencies. Moos suggests that the viability of 
this approach may be limited by difficulties in identifying 
important continuities in the environmental events which shape 
behavior across individuals. 

Theoretical Antecedents 

Most of the empirical work to be reviewed subsequently in 
the present paper reflects influences from several of the 

fn^H 9 ^ 9 conce 5 tu ; 1 approaches to the analysis of environments, 
in addition, most of this work reflects theoretical orientations 

derived from early work in social psychology by Murray (1938) and 
Lewin (1951). Both Lewin and Murray developed theoretical models 
which focused on interrelationships between environmental 
characteristics and human behavior. Murray's model 
differentiated between the personal needs of individuals, and the 
P res l exerted by the environment. Needs refer to consistencies 
in tne behavior of an individual which appear to be organized 
toward achieving a specific goal. Press variables refer to those 
environmental characteristics (e.g., rules, social expectations, 
behavioral contingencies, etc.) which facilitate or inhibit 
meeting a specific need. For example, certain classroom 
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environments might be characterized as having a high press for 
academic achievement. Conversely, individual children in a given 
classroom might exhibit a high need for academic achievement. 

The differentiation of these orthogonal dimensions of the 
social environments organizes innumerable questions for research 
on the interrelationships between need and press variables, on 
differences between various social environments, and on 
differences between individuals. Many of the questions related 
to differences in press dimensions of social service environments 
(e.g., schools, hospitals, etc.), as well as questions related to 
degrees of "fit" between personal and environmental 
characteristics (Pervin, 1968) have been the subject of research 
which is highly related to conceptual and empirical issues 
regarding LRE in special education (and reviewed in the present / 
paper ) . 

The second major theoretical work which has stimulated 
research on analysis of environments has been Lewin -n Field 
Theory (Lewin, 1951). Field theory represents a complex and 
highly unified model for mapping the interrelationships between 
persunal and environmental factors affecting behavior. Lewin 
suggested, that "field theory is probably best characterized as ,a 
method: namely a method of analyzing causal relations and of 
building scientific constructs" (1951, p. 45). Although Lewin's 
model has led to many theoretical and empirical insights which 
have greatly influenced social and environmental p syc ho 1 oq i s t s , 
perhaps its most important features have been related to its 
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comprehensiveness. Field theory emphasizes the importance of 
both the social and physical aspects of a situation in 
determining behavior. It assumes that accurate characterization 
of a field requires analysis of its specific features (e.g., 
stimuli, goals, needs) as well as its general atmosphere (e.g., 
friendly, hostile, tense). Thus, the characteristics of the 
field as a whpje are just as important as its specific features - 
s»vich as the specific features of physical reactions exist 
"nested" within the general laws of gravity (Lewin, 1951). This 
concept anticipated and clarified many problems later recognized 
related to the analysis of environments (Pervin, 1978), the 
ecological validity of psychological experimentation 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1977; Brumswik, 1956), and the study of 
aptitude-treatment interactions (Bloom, 1964; Cronbach, 1957). 
The problems relate? to the. aruLy-Sls. of social environments are 
of particular concern in the present context. 

Conceptual and Methodol ogical Problems in Analyzing Environments 
Difficulties in- the scientific analysis of social 
environments are numerous and severe. Lack of agreement among 
researchers regarding appropriate definitions, measurement 
strategies, and classification algorithms for various 
environments reflects the relatively embryonic state of work in 
this area. In a recent and comprehensive review, Pervin (1S73) 
has summarized several critical conceptual problems which 
investigators have encountered. A basic and pervasive problem 
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regards whether to analyze characteristics of the environment as 
independent of the individual or, rather, to view these 
characteristics as mediated by personal perception. Differing 
positions on this issue are reflected by the extent to which data 
collection techniques focus on "objective" or "low inference" 
characteristics of the environment (e.g., class size, 
teacher-child ratio, observed teacher behavior) as opposed to 
more subjectively oriented individual or group perceptions of the 
environment (e.g., ratings of teacher or peer support, 
competitiveness, rule clarity, etc.). Most recent work has been 
characterized by substantial attention to both subjective and 
objective aspects of social environments (e.g., King, Raynes, & 
Tizard, 1971; Moos, 1974; 1976; Walberg, 1969b). 

Unit of Analysis 

A second issue regards defining the appropriate unit of 
analysis for describing environments. As Pervin (1978) notes, 
substantial variability exists in the level at which 
"environmental" influences on behavior are discussed in the 
psychological literature. Specifically, psychologists have 
failed to distinguish between stimuli, situations, and 
environments in a consistent fashion. A clear conceptualization 
of the differences between these "levels" of environmental 
influence on the individual will be necessary before systematic 
analysis of their differential effects on behavior, as well as 
associated interactions, may be pursuea. This "nested" character 
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of environmental influences has been conceptualized by 
Bronfenbrenner (1977) in terras of a series of col-existing social 
systems ranging from the network of immediate behavioral 
exchanges taking place in specific settings (microsystems) to the 
pervasive and overarching influence of cultural factors 
(macrosystems ) impacting individual behavior. A similarly 
structured set of "levels" of environmental analysis is proposed 
by Pervin (1978), who includes more molecular categories. Here 
the stimulus level of analysis would focus on the specific 
objects of attention or specific response patterns of the 
subject. Analysis of situational factors would focus on who is 
involved, where the action is occurring, and the nature of the 
action or activities. Environmental factors would emphasize 
continuities in those situations encountered in daily living, 
relations among situations, and quality of life across 
situ at ions. 

In an applied context, the question of what constitutes an 
appropriate level of analysis for investigation of environmental 
influence on behavior is inextricably tied to the goals of 
research. In education, • esearchers have most typically focused 
on the dynamics of instruction, usually analyzing differences in 
methods at the stimulus level. Reviews of research on 
differences in educational outcomes associated with specific 
instructional methods suggest that instructional variables may 
not account for as much outcome variance as widely assumed 
(Bloom, 1 y 7 6 ; Duncan I Biddle, 1974 ; Peterson & Walberg, 1979 ). 
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Rather, it appears that more global-level variables in the 

environment, perhaps such as those described as "environmental" 

by Pervin or as belonging to the "microsystem" by Bronf enbrenner , 

may more substantially affect educational outcomes (Bloom, 
1964). 

Taxonomic Issues 

A third area of conceptual difficulty involves development 
of useful classification and taxonomic models for educational 
environments. Although the process of classification is one of 
the principle endeavors of reductionist science, enduring 
consensus regarding appropriate bases for consistent and useful 
classifications of phenomena is seldom achieved - even in the 
so-called "hard sciences" (Sokal, 1974). Differences in opinion 
about what constitutes the best classification system often may 
be traced to differences in the purpose for which such a system 
is developed. Sokal (1974) has distinguished classification 
strategies which have, as their purpose description of the 
"natural" system of relationships among phenomena, and those 
which focus on classifying objects or ph eon omen a into a 
predetermined set of categories for a specific use. Clearly, 
th'ese approaches to classifying phenomena are highly interrelated 
and often overlapping. Examples of both approaches appear 
throughout the research literature on analysis of environments. 

Any approach to classification depends upon identification 
of criterial characteristics which define specific classes of 
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Phenomena. These may be drawn from theory or from empirical 
data. Existing work on analysis of social environment* typically 
reflects a mixture of theoretically, empirically, and even 
intuitively derived characteristics by which environments are 
classified (Moos, 1976; Walberg, 1979). At a practical level, 
inadequacies in a classification system are indicated by a) 
excessive overlapping variance In the functioning of supposedly 
distinct groups, or b) difficulties in reliably assigning 
individuals to a specific class. Both of these problems exist in 
special education. For example, the existing classification 
system for special educational environments (i.e., 
administratively oriented "cascade" systems) 1s problematic 
because of the high degree of cross -c ategory overlap In 
educational outcome variance. That is., the existing 
classification system 1s an inadequate method of defining 
environments at a pedagog ical ly meaningful level - even though it 
Is a perfectly adequate means of classifying administrative 
arrangement s ! 

The second type of inadequacy in special education 
classification systems is exemplified by difficulties with the 
prevalent systems for classifying children. These classification 
systems attempt to reliably assign individuals to specific 
disability categories (i.e., educable mentally retarded, learning 
disabled, behavior disordered) (Salvia & YssMdyke, 1981). 
However, factors such as changing and vague diagnostic criteria, 
inadequate reliability of assessment procedures, local politics, 
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racial biases, and legislative enactments have resulted in the 
assignment of children with similar characteristics to different 
educational categories (MacMillan, Meyers, & Morrison, 1980). 
Fredericksen (1972) has clarified the generality of this problem 
in noting that attempts at classifying individuals are frequently 
beset by problems of reliability. He suggests that taxonomies 
based on attributes of individuals may be a more useful approach 
in some contexts. This is the logic implicit in recent shifts 
toward "noncategorical" child identification in special 
education, wherein children are differentiated in terms of 
various attributes related to specific educational needs rather 
than by disability category. 

A final distinction among h*sic classification strategies is 
relevant to problems in the .. n ysis of social environments. 
Sokal (1974) has noted that the gradual acceptance in many 
scientific disciplines of classification systems based on 
££lXiil£ ii£ groups: those that have in common a set of 
characteristics, no single one of which is necessary for 
definition of the group or of membership in it. This approach is 
contrasted with monothet ic classifications, where groups differ 
by at least one characteristic which is un i form' among members. 
Polythetic classification involves analysis of multiple 
attributes of objects or phenomena - allowing more 
differentiation among them. 

The proposal of the present paper is that the "polythetic" 
approach to analysis and classification represents an important 
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developmental step for research on educational phenomena, as it 
has in other areas of scientific endeavor, it clearly suggests 
moving beyond the narrow characterizations of educational 
environments which have typified attempts to define the "least 
restrictive" environment to date. The level at which such 
polythetic characteristics of educational environments might most 
profitably be studied at present seems to be that defined as the 
"environmental" level by Pervin (1978) or the "Micro-system* by 
Bronfenbrenner (1977). This level of analysis focuses on the 
characteristics of recurring social interactions, social 
relationships, and psycho-social climate which obtain In various 
classroom eni vironments. Methods for collecting data relative to 
these phenomena are outlined below, followed by extensive review 
of existing empirical work on analysis of social environments 
which has relevance to special education classrooms. 

Methods of Describing Environments 

Analysis of Environments Through Direct Observation 

Efforts to systematically analyze characteristics of social 
service environments have been underway for several decades. 
Early research was focused on observation and description of 
aspects of teacher-student interaction in classrooms, For 
example, Wrightstone (H34) developed an observation instrument 
which categorized teacher behavior as "integrative" or 
"dominative." A similar notion guided Withall's (1949) 
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development of the- Climate Index, which assessed the 
"teacher-centered' or "learner-centered" characteristics of 
classroom environments. The Climate Index consisted of a 
categorization of teacher behavior along a continuum from 
"learner-supportive" statements to "teacher self-supporting" 
statements. Using this tool Withal 1 observed consistent 
differences in the behavior of various teachers toward a group of 
junior high school students. Additional aspects of the classroom 
social environment were investigated by Medley and Mitzel (1950). 
They developed the Observation Schedule and Record (OSCAR) to 
assess emotional climate, verbal emphasis, and social 
organization in the classroom. Later, Flanders' Interaction 
Analysis System (Amidon & Flanders, 1963) was developed as a 
complex direct observation instrument for assessment of classroom 
social climate. This widely utilized tool probed both teacher 
and student behavior in an attempt to describe relationships 
between "direct" and "indirect" aspects of teacher influence and 
student behavior. 

Another influential approach to analysis of environments 
through direct observation has been developed by Barker and his 
associates (darker, 1963; Barker & Gump, 1964). Utilizing an 
ethnographic-type naturalistic observation methodology, Barker 
attempted to identify distinct "behavior-settings" in various 
social environments, based on theoretical percepts from Lewinian 
Field Theory (Lew in, 1951). Barker conceptualized behavior 
settings as consisting of social-behavioral, physical, and 
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temporal attributes. Soc 1 a 1 -behav i ora 1 attributes are comprised 
by various consistent patterns of behavior exhibited by 
Individuals within the setting. Physical attrib utes include 
dlscrimlnable boundaries within which such consistent behavior 
takes place (e.g., classrooms, theatres, dining rooms) as well as 
other prototypical physical "furniture" of the setting (e.g., 
paper, blackboard, chairs, and desks for a classroom setting). 
Temporal attributes refer to consistent time frames in which 
behavior settings operate, for example a courtroom "in session," 
a classroom "during recess," a history lecture "Tuesday and 
Thursday at 10 a.m." It is the interrelationships of these 
attributes that aggregate to define a specific behavior setting. 

Barker and his associates have conducted research which has 
attempted to describe relationships between specific types of 
behavior settings and personal behavior. Several investigations 
have focused on the effects of "undermanned" versus "overmanned" 
behavior settings. The classic study in this line of research 
was conducted by Barker and Gump (1964) in five high schools in 
Kansas which varied greatly in size. It was found that students 
in smaller, "undermanned" high schools participated in a wider 
variety of behavior settings, and tended to have more central, 
functional, and responsible roles in behavior settings in which 
they participated. Students in the smaller schools reported more 
feelings of satisfaction associated with development of 
competence, cooperation, and meeting challenges. Similar 
findings have been reported by Baird (1969) and Willems (1967). 
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Other researchers have used the Barker framework to develop 
taxonomies of behavior settings. Price and Blashfield (cited in 
Moos, 1976) assessed the behavior settings identified for a small 
midwestern t *wn in terms of 43 descriptive variables. Cluster 
analysis techniques were utilized to identify types of behavior 
setting which were similar. Twelve types of settings were 
distinguished, including elementary school settings, youth 
performance settings, adult settings, religious settings, 
family-oriented settings and others. 

Direct observation techniques have, of course, a high degree 
of face validity as a method of describing environments due to 
the relatively low level of inference required for interpreting 
the data. However, the high costs of direct observation has 
precluded its use in many studies - especially those which 
require comparison or aggregation of data across a large sample 
of settings. Additionally, some researchers have argued that it 
is the subjective reality experienced by inhabitants that is of 
primary concern relative to many issues in the analysis of social 
environments (Moos, 1976), These concerns have led to 
development of numerous questionnaire approaches to data 
col lection. 

Analysis of Environments through Quest i onnai res 

Utilization of questionnaires has allowed researchers to 
collect information describing large numbers of social 
environments at relatively low cost. Several early examples of 
this approach exist. Stern ( 19 7 0) utilized the Murray 
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needs-press conceptualization to develop the High School 
Characteristics Index. This tool described the attitudes, 
activities, and procedures typical of secondary school 
environments. The Index was comprised of thirty scales measuring 
such "need" and "press" variables as achievement, adaptability, 
deference, dominance, nurturance, objectivity, and play. Other 
work, also based on the Murray needs-press model, was directed 
toward analysis of college environments. For example, Pace and 
Stern (1958) developed the College Cn ar act er i s t i c s Index to 
measure curriculum, activities, rules, policies, and 
organizational characteristics of various colleges. Hemphill 
(1958) employed questionnaires to develop a taxonomy of executive 
positions. He asked business executives to respond to items 
which described job behavior and situations according to the 
degree to which the item reflected his/her own position. Inverse 
factor analysis identified executives with similar jobs, which 
were characterized in distinct categories such as work 
supervision, long range planning, business control, and others. 

Early use of questionnaires to assess elementary' educational 
environments is represented by the work of Halpin and Croft 
(1963). They developed the Organizational Climate Description 
Questionnaire, which was used to characterize primary level 
classrooms in terms of six empirically determined categories 
including "open," "autonomous," "controlled," "paternal," and 
others. Subsequently, a number of questionnaire instruments have 
been developed for assessing school environments in the context 
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of several major lines of research. These are reviewed in a 
subsequent section of this paper. 

\ In addition to research directly aimed at analysis of 
classroom environments, two other research areas have employed 
techniques for analyzing social environments which have relevance 
to special education. First, a literature exists which describes 
various psychiatric treatment environments. Studies in this area 
are relevant to special education because of similarities in the 
types of questions which have been pursued, as well as because of 
methodological developments which have impacted techniques of 
analysis for educational environments. 

The second area of research relevant to issues in education 
has focused on special education populations - in residential 
service contexts. Both the methodology and many of the findings 
of this work, which has been underway for over a decade, have 
direct implications for the analysis of special education 
classroom environments. 

Analysis of Psychiatric Treatment Environments 

Although systematic approaches to the measurement of 
characteristics of psychiatric environments are relatively new, 
the importance of specific aspects of treatment' environments in 
improving or exacerbating patient behavior has been recognized 
since the eighteenth century (Moos, 1974). A resurgence in 
attention to environmental effects on patient behavior was 
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reflected in investigations of social conditions in mental 
hospitals, which ?ed several researchers to the conclusion that 
characteristics of the treatment setting had critical and, in 
many cases debilitating effects on patient behavior (Goffman, 
1961; Stotland & Kobler, 1965). For example, Stanton and 
Schwartz (cited in Moos, 1974) studied treatment ward 
environments and concluded that the "environment may cause a 
symptom" (p. 5). Goffman's famous ethnography on life in "total 
institutions" revealed that treatment environment conditions led 
to breakdown in normal patterns of life and oehavior, including 
the development of separate social systems involving patients and 
staff, with little interachange between them. Those findings led 
a number of researchers to attempt systematic description of 
treatment environments, with the ultimate goal of explicating 
relationships between specific characteristics of the social 
environment and patient outcomes. Goals of various studies nay 
be classified roughly as description, classification, or 
comparison of psychiatric treatment environments. In the section 
following, examples of each of these types of studies are 
provided. 

descriptive Stu dies of Treatment Environments 

Several early attempts were made-to systematically measure 
important psycho-soc 1 a 1 aspects of psychiatric treatment 
settings. For example, Kellam et al. (1966) attempted to 
identify characteristics of psychiatric ward environments 
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associated with specific types of treatment programs and 
outcomes. They devised a questionnaire which measured the 
dimensions of disturbed behavior, adult status (the extent to 
which patients were allowed to retain symbols and privileges of 
competent adults), and patient-staff ratios (including a measure 
of social contact). Twenty-seven wards from nine hospitals 
including small, low admission-rate- hospitals, large state 
psychiatric hospitals, and general hospitals were included in the 
study. Results indicated that extremely high w.i th 1 n -Jiosp 1 1 a 1 
variance existed across treatment wards on the dimensions of 
disturbed behavior and adult status. Similar staff ratios were 

« 

found across hospitals. Unexpectedly, ward size rather than staff 
ratios or disturbed behavior was found to correlate most highly 
with adult status dimensions. 

In another early report, Jackson ( 1 9 6 4 ) described the 
development of the "Characteristics of the Treatment Environment" 
instrument (CTE). The CTE Consisted of 72 items concerning 
conditions in the immediate environment of patients on 
psychiatric wards. Items were aggregated to index six aspects of 
treatment environment effects on patients' initiative and 
creativity, self-esteem, anx iety, .understand i ng of own illness, 
distortion of reality, and participation. An aggregate score was 
assigned to indicate the overall therapeutic value of the rard. 
Although an attempt was made to utilize items which reflected 
objective aspects of the treatment environment, the author later 
revised the CTE to eliminate many of its assumptions about 
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relationships between treatment factors and patient outcomes 
(Jackson, 1969). The revision of the CTE was conducted through 
factor and cluster analysis of the original (1964) data. Five 
orthogonal factors were obtained: 1) active treatment: the 
degree of staff activity directed toward patient welfare and 
improvement, 2) soc i o -emot i on a 1 activity: the degree to which 
normal soc i o-emot i ona 1 relations and activity are permitted, 3) 
patient self-management: the degree of patient responsibility for 
self and others, 4) behavior modification: degree to which staff 
attempts to influence, demand, or control specific behaviors of 
patients, and 5) instrumental activity: the degree to which 
normal choice-making and rational problem solving are encouraged. 
This revision of the CTE to emphasize environmental factors 
independent of patient characteristics allowed for empirical 
investigation of treatment effects, including the possibility of 
interactions between patient and environment characteristics. 

The possibility of interaction effects between person 
characteristics and specific treatment settings and behavior was 
a focus in other early work on the analysis of psychiatric 
treatment environments by Moos and hi* colleagues (Moos, 1067; 
Moos & Daniels, 1967). For example, Moos (1969) observed 16 
psychiatric patients in six ward settings (e.g., intake meeting, 
group theapy, face time, lunch) to assess the extent of person by 
setting interactions on patient behavior. In addition to direct 
observation of patient behavior, questionnaire measures of 
patient feelings and appraisals of the environment in each of the 
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settings were also obtained. As predicted, important interaction 
effects were found. Results on the questionnaire measures 
indicated that between zero and 45% of response variance was 
attributable to person factors, zero to 18% or' variance was due 
to setting factors, and nine to 38% of the variance was due to 
person by setting interactions. On behavioral measures a much 
higher proportion of total variance was due to setting than for 
the questionnaire measure although this result was not consistent 
across behaviors such as smoking and talking. Moos found that 
person by setting interactions also accounted for more 
behav ioraj variance than setting alone. The proportion of 
variance due to setting effects increased over time on both 
questionnaire and observational measures. 

The need for more sensitive measurement of consensual 
perceptions (Murray's "beta press") of treatment environments by 
patients and staff which might be related to differential effects 
of various environments led the Moos group to devise the Ward 
Atmosphere Scale (WAS) (Moos & Houts, 1963). The initial Form 'A 
of the WAS consisted of 206 items which were a. *i n i stered to 
patients (N=3b5) and staff (N«131) on 14 psychiatric wards from 
various types of hospitals. Psychometric analysis of results 
produced a shorter ( 1 2<U item) Form B of the WAS, wMch 
differentiated the treatment environments represented oy the 14 
wards. Twelve scales were obtained which measured perceived 
environmental press along dimensions such as affiliation, 
spontaneity, aggression, support, and submission. Ward profiles 
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were constructed from aggregated patient and staff perceptions. 
The WAS has subsequently been adapted for use in community based 
treatment programs including separate questionnaires which tap 
"real" and "ideal" conditions as perceived by clients and staff 
(Moos & Otto, 1972). The basic model for analysis of social 
environments represented by the WAS has been applied extensively 
in educational contexts (see Moos, 1979). 

Classi fications of Treatment Environments 

Price and Moos (1975) have attempted to use the WAS on a 
large population of treatment environments in order to develop a 
taxonomic classification of such environments. The broader 
purpose of this research was to assess whether typologies of 
treatment environments could be constructed which would be useful 
in delineation of person-treatment interactions. Price and Moos 
used the WAS with 144 treatment programs drawn from various types 
of psychiatric treatment facilities: private hospitals, VA 
hospitals, state hospitals, and university affiliated hospitals. 
Responses from patients in each treatment program were subjected 
to cluster analysis, which yielded differential WAS profiles for 
six types of programs. 

The six distinct types of programs varied in terms of their 
emphasis on underlying osyc h o - s oc 1 a 1 dimensions. For example, 
one cluster or program type was termed "therapeutic community 
programs": those which reflected high scores on treatment 
dimensions and low scores on program maintenance dimensions. In 
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contrast "relationship-oriented programs" were those that showed 
higher emphasis on personal relationships and social interactions 
than upon treatment factors. Other types of programs which were 
identified included " i n s i g h t -or i e n t ed , " "control -or iented , " 
"disturbed behavior," and " act i on -or i e nted . " Results of this 
investigation further showed correlations between ' program type 
and institutional affiliation. For example, therapeutic 
community programs were not found in VA hospitals, and action 
oriented programs occurred mostly in state hospitals. 
Control -or iented programs were most often found in VA hospitals. 
Differences in program type were also associated with 
institutional size and staffing ratios. Large treatment settings 
tended to be either control-oriented or insight-oriented. 
Settings with large patient-to-staff ratios tended to be of the 
insight-oriented, action-oriented, or control -or iented types. 
The authors noted that the large variance in type of treatment 
program found within specific types of institutions did not 
support common assumptions about institutional affiliation and 
type of program. For example, state hospital facilities, rather 
than being exclusively control oriented, often sponsored 
therapeutic community programs. The authors further noted that 
variance 1 .■ 'ogram types within a specific institution often 
equals variance between institutions - iu.££e s. t±n £ the 
In ad y j s a b i 1 1 1 y of p r g g. r am j 1 a s s j. f j. c a_ t j o n__ b £_ a 6 m j_ n i$ t r a t i v e 
arrangements alone . 
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Comparis ons of Treatment Environments 

A number of studies have been carried out for the purpose of 
directly comparing various treatment environments along a number 
of dimensions. For example, Moos (1976) compared 55 VA hospital 
wards of various size and staffing ratio characteristics using 
the WAS and the Ward Information Form (Kel lam et al., 1966) . 
Obtained correlations between size and staffing ratio were 
nonsignificant, enabling separate assessment of these variables 
on ward social climate. Similarly to the Kellam et al. (1966) 
findings, results indicated that ward size was positvely 
correlated with disturbed behavior, and negatively correlated 
with the amount of adult status accorded patients. Hard size was 
negatively correlated with the perceived social climate 
dimensions of relationship, personal problem and autonomy 
orientation, while positively correlated with staff control. 
Results for the staff ratio variable indicated that as 
staff-to-patient ratios increased, patients (and staff) perceived 
greater emphas-is on the treatment and relationship dimensions of 
the environment, with concomitantly less emphasis on staff 
control. Moos noted, however, that large variance in the 
strength and directionality of associations between social 
climate and size and staffing variables existed - fiat is, 
several exceptions to the generally obtained relationships were 
found, indicating that specific arrangements may ameliorate or 
even overide size and staffing effects. 

Other comparative investigations have attemptec to uncover 
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correlations between ward soda! climate and treatment outcomes. 
Moos and Schwartz (1972) reported treatm:nt outcomes on seven 
large wards in one VA hospital. Using the WAS and the WIF, they 
found several relationships between ward sociil climate and 
treatment outcome. For example, high release rates and low 
dropout rates were associated with programs perceived as high in 
practical orientation. Length of community stay (for readmitted 
patients) was correlated with programmatic emphasis on practical 
orientation and staff control. Conversely, high dropout rates 
were correlated with low practical orientation, low order and 
organization, low support and involvement, and low program 
clarity. These wards were characterized as relatively high in 
anger, aggression, and staff control. The author also noted 
evidence that different types of patients apparently respond 
positively to differing types of ward social milieu 
characteristics. 

A similar study was conducted by Moos, Shelton, & Petty 
(1973). These investigators attempted to derive three subscales 
of the WAS which would consistently correlate with treatment 
outcome. Dropout rates, release rates, and length of community 
tenure were monitored for eight small VA hospital wards and seven 
large VA wards. Responses on the WAS were obtained from 111 
patients and 88 staff members. Results showed that 15 WAS items 
were correlated with dropout rates, but not with othar treatment 
outcomes. These items reflected programs that were low in 
involvement, support, program organization and Ciarity. Fourteen 
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items were correlated with release rates, but not with the other 
outcome variables. These items indicated ward emphasis on 
practical orientation, we 1 1 -or gan i zed and clear program, and 
moderate staff control Finally, 12 items were associated with 
community tenure, but not with dropout or release rates. These 
items reflected open expression of feelings, support of autonomy, 
practical orientation, and organized and clear program. No 
consistent correlations were found between patient 
characteristics and perceived climate or outcome. 

Other comparative studies of psychiatric ward environments 
have assessed results of interventions designed to improve social 
climate. Pierce, Trickett, & Moos (1972) used the WAS to 
describe characteristics of a psychiatric ward in a general 
hospital, including patient and staff perceptions of both "Real" 
and "Ideal" ward conditions. Discussions of WAS results, 
including discrepancies between real and idealcondi tions were 
conducted with ward staff, leading to specific suggestions for 
improving some dimensions of the program. Post tests on the WAS 
showed that both patients and staff perceived changes in ward 
atmosphere toward more "Ideal" characteristics. Staff and 
patients agreed on the direction of these changes in nine of 
twelve dimensions measured by the WAS. 

A similar study of treatment effects associated with 
feedback regarding perceived psychosocial atmosphere was 
conducted by Moos (1973b) in a community residential program for 
adolescents with emotional and behavioral disturbances. Both 
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staff and residents responded to the "Real" and "Ideal" forms of 
COPES, the community-oriented revision of the WAS (Moos & Otto, 
1972). Again, feedback on perceived real and ideal program 
characteristics was used to develop program changes. Retesting 
on the COPES suggested that both staff and residents felt the 
program more closely approximated ideal characteristics along 
most dimensions. However, on two dimensions (personal problem 
orientation and anger and aggression), the program was viewed as 
farther from ideals than at pretesting. The author noted that 
this result was apparently due to a change in the stringency of 
the ideals held on these dimensions, and a desire to improve the 
program substantially in these areas. 

Summary 

Overall, findings from this area of research have suggested 
that important p syc h o - s oc i a 1 characteristics of treatment 
environments can be reliably described, meaningfully categorized, 
and even /control led in a fashion which may improve outcomes. 
Similar -goals might profitably be pursued in the context of 
research aimed at analysis of special education classroom 
environments. Important questions regarding the viability of 
this approach with populations with varying degrees of cognitive 
and social impairments may be raised - particularly in viev. of 
the high degree of participant involvement for many of the most 
promising assessment instruments (e.g., WAS, COPES). 
Fortunately, an extensive corpus of work has been reported which 
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has used a similar range of methodologies for analyzing 
characteristics of residential range of environments for 
Individuals with mental retardation and other developmental 
disabilities. This work is reviewed in the following 
discussion. 



Analysis of Residential Environments 
Serving People With Mental Retardation 

The majority of research and development efforts aimed at 
analysis of residential environments may be broadly 
conceptualized as belonging to one of two distinct (but not 
unrelated) lines of investigation. The older line of research 
has sought to determine what effects the experience of 
institutionalization may have on children (Clarke & Clarke, 1954 ; 
Skeels, 1966; Skeels & Dye, 1939; Zigler, 1958). An important 
advance in investigations related to this issue was signalled by 
the work of King and Raynes (1968) in Great Britain. These 
researchers developed methods for describing and measuring 
institutional characteristics, including specific resident care 
practices, in much more detail than had previous workers. 
Methodological advances led to a multitude of studies which have 
attempted to identify important characteristics of various 
residential environments related to developmental outcomes (e.g., 
Galla, Butterfield & Zigler, 1974; Tizard, Cooperman, Joseph & 
Tizard, 1972). 
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A second line of research and program development work has 
grown more recently out of shifts in social policy during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s toward the deinstitutionalization of 
'residential services for citizens with mental retardation. This 
movement has been frankly non-empirical in nature, deriving its 
goals from ideological sources, particularly the social service 
principles of normalization (Wolfensberger, 1972). 
Empirically-oriented- professionals have criticized rapid policy 
shifts toward deinstitutionalization as precipitous in the 
absence of conclusive evidence of client benefits (e.g., Zigler & 
Balla, 1977). Consequently, numerous studies have been conducted 
which have attempted to assess the characteristics of residential 
environments associated with positive outcomes on both 
developmental measures and on measures of the "quality of life" 
experienced by residents. 

In addition to these two major foci of research on analysis 
of residential environments, a number of program evaluation 
projects have been reported. The?,e investigations represent a 
direct extension of the work of Moos and others in identifying 
the psycho-social characteristics of specific treatment programs 
(McGee & Woods, 1978; Pankratz, 1975). 

Research which has focused on analysis of residential 
environments in these areas of research is reviewed in following 
sections, corresponding to the predominantly descriptive, 
taxonomic, or comparative purposes of specific studies. 
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Descriptive Research on Residential Environments 

Early attempts to systematically describe and quantify 
important psycho-social aspects of residential environments were 
reported by King and Raynes (1968). Following up on Goffman's 
ethnographic description of "total institutions," King and Raynes 
attempted to identify and measure resident care practices which 
were more or less - i n s t i tu t i on -or i en ted - or "resident-oriented." 
They differentiated between resident-oriented and 
institution-oriented practices along four dimensions: 1) 
rigidity of routine, 2) block treatment of residents, 3) 
depersonalization of residents, and 4) social distance between 
residents and staff. To assess these characteristics of 
residential environments, the investigators developed the Inmate 
Management Scale (IMS). The IMS was comprised of questionnaire 
items which were assumed to be relatively independent of IQ, 
severity of handicap, and cultural norms, and which allowed 
rating of specific resident care practices as institution- 
oriented, mixed, or r e s i d e n t - o r i e n te d . Results of the 
questionnaire conducted with ward charge nurses showed that the 
IMS did identify differences in care practices across various 
types of residential facilities. Children's homes and hostels 
for clients with mental retardation were characterized by the 
most resident-oriented practices, while "mental sub norma 1 i ty 
hospitals" were characterized as employing the most 
institution-oriented practices. 

Later work aimed at describing similar aspects of 
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residential environments resulted in revision of the IMS. 
McLain, Silverstein, Hubbell and Brownlee (1975) developed the 
Residential Management Survey (RMS) based on the earlier King and 
Raynes instruments. McLain et al. used the RMS, as well as the 
Characteristics of the Treatment Environment (GTE) instrument 
described earlier (Jackson, 1964, 1969), to assess differences in 
residential environments across 43 wards in a hospital for people 
with mental retardation. Two administrations of the instruments 
were carried out, one in September and one in June. Results of 
these measures indicated clear and stable differences between 
programs with differing therapeutic goals, as well as among wards 
witnin specific programs. These differences were not related to 
staff demograptn'c or employment characteristics. 

Pratt, Luszcz, and Brown (1980) also used methods developed 
from the King and Raynes work to investigate differences among 
seven small community residential environments in Nova Scotia. 
They utilized four observation and interview scales adapted from 
the recent work of Raynes, Pratt and Roses {1^79): a Management 
Practices Scale (which measured aspects of the program's daily 
schedule and events), the Informative Speech Index (a measure of 
staff speech to residents), an Index of Community Involvement, 
and an Index of the Physical Environment. Additionally, staff 
attitude data were collected. Results revealed large variance in 
staff speech and community involvement across programs, with less 
variance among the programs in terms of management practices and 
physical environment. Comparison of these data with profiles 
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collected previously on institutional settings (Raynes, et. al., 
1979) indicated that the group homes were more resident-oriented 
in care practices, more involved in the community, had more 
physical amenities, and were characterized by less controlling 
speech to residents than were the institutions. 

PASS- The primary method developed for the analysis of 
residential environments (as well as other service settings) 
according to the principles of normalization is the Program 
Analysis of Service Systems (PASS). Originally developed in the 
late sixties as part of a program evaluation component for mental 
retardation service system upgrading in Nebraska, PASS has 
undergone several revisions (Wolf senberger & Glenn, 1975) and is 
now one of the most i idely tools of this type. Items in PASS 
reflect a " v a 1 u e s -o r i en t a t i o n » to identifying desirable 
characteristics for human services rather than an attempt to 
derive empirically-based criteria for quality service systems. 
The assessment procedure entails observations, interviews, and 
review of program records. Based on these data, three independent 
raters assign scores for the program on 50 evaluation items. 
Each item has a range of possible ratings corresponding to 
specific program characteristics ranging from unacceptable to 
ideal. Items are keyed to both process and product aspects of 
service, consistent with the normalization emphasis on 
consideration of the quality of means, as well as outcomes, in 
human services design. 

Psychometric work conducted on PASS (described in 
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Wolfsenberger & Glenn, 1975) indicates that most items correlated 
significantly with each other, and with the overall test score. 
Factor analysis of 102 PASS evaluation scores revealea 12 
factors: normalization-program (this factor accounted for 30% of 
variance in total scores), administration (this accounted for 12% 
of observed variance), normalization-service facility, setting 
proximity and accessibility, orientation to, student manpower, 
aesthetic quality of setting, social integration- program, 
age-group priorities, consumer and public participation, program 
evaluation and change, service comprehensiveness, and a 
relationship factor. Some comparative findings from the 102 
program sample included a) higher scores for community than 
institutional settings, b) decreasing service quality as a 
function of client age, c) higher scores for mental retardation 
services as compared with mental health services, and d) highest 
scores for children's developmental services, followed by 
vocational, residential, and recreational services. 

The other major type of descriptive study which has been 
carried out in residential settings serving clients with mental 
retardation has represented an extension of methodologies 
developed for psychiatric settings (Moos, 1968, 1972). For 
example, Pankratz (1975} conducted a program evaluation of 
community half-way houses for adults with mental retardation, 
using the Community-Oriented Programs Environment Scale (COPES) 
developed by Moos and his colleagues. The residents of the two 
houses evaluated by Pankratz ranged in age from IS to 36 years, 
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and were characterized as mildly to moderately retarded. The 
COPES was administered to both staff and residents. Results 
showed substantial agreement between perceptions of the 
environment by staff and residents, although one of the programs 
was scored lower on "involvement" and "support" by residents than 
staff. Program profiles were similar to those of existing norms 
from other residential service environments (see Moos, 1976, for 
a review), with the exception that the mental retardation 
programs were perceived as higher in staff control than the 
norms. This study suggests that the Moos instruments may be 
implementable with mentally retarded populations - at for least 
older, higher functioning residents. 

A second program evaluation study carried out using the Moos 
methodology was reported by McGee and Woods (197S). They used 
the Ward Atmosphere Scale (Moos & Houts, 1968) to assess the 
perceived p sy c h o - s o c i a 1 characteristics of a residential 
vocational training center for adolescents with mild to moderate 
mental retardation. Comparisons were carried out for staff vs. 
resident scores and scores for "Real" vs. "Ideal" test forms for 
staff (see previous review of WAS). Results indicated that 
standard deviations for staff responses compared reasonably well 
with Moos' (1974) national sample of 160 psychiatric residential 
unit staffs. Resident responses showed more variability than rMd 
those of Moos' sample of psychiatric patients, indicating that 
the WAS may be more difficult to interpret with adolescents with 
this level of mental retardation. However, McGee and Woods found 
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a good deal of consistency in the perceived characteristics of 
the program environment by staff and residents. Similarly to the 
Pankratz study, residents scored the program as lower on some 
dimensions (practical orientation, encouragement of anger, rate 
clarity) than did staff. Discrepancies between staff responses 
to Real and Ideal forms of the WAS indicated that they desired 
more involvement, order and organization, and less spontaneity, 
anger, and aggression. These results were utilized in planning 
changes in the existing program. 

Classification of Residential Environments 

To date relatively little work has been conducted to develop 
classifications of res ident i a 1 environments for people with 
mental retardation based on the empirically assessed 
characteristics of those environments. Similarly to- most 
taxonomic conceptualizations of special education settings (e.g. 
Deno, 1970), classification of residential environments has 
typically focused on administrative arrangements, alone . The 
distinctions between institutions, nursing homes, community 
foster-care, group homes, independent living arrangements and 
others have typically been assumed rather than directly 
investigated (Sal la, 197 6). Investigations whic^ have been 
carried out have typically found large and, over 1 app i ng variance 
in the actual characteristics of specific residential settings 
within each of these adminstrative categories (e.g., King, 
Raynes, & Tizard, 1971; McCormick, 3 a 1 1 a , & Zigler, 1975 ; Peck, 
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Blackburn, & White, 1980) . 

The purpose of environmental classification efforts should 
be to reduce i n t r a - c a t e g o r y variation in the actual 
characteristics of category members. This goal has been pursued 
in two distinct ways. In the first, a set of characteristics has 
been defined apriori which map onto the elements a philosophy of 
human service ideals. Various service programs may then be fit 
to existing categories according to the match between category 
criteria and actual characteristics of the program. This 
approach is exemplified by the work of Budde and his colleagues. 

Budde (1976) utilized the philosophical principles of 
normalization to construct a taxonomy of residential service 
models according to the "quality of life" each provides. The 
taxonomy consists of a continuum of service models, ranging from 
segregated custodial services focused on providing subsistence 
alone to fully integrated services aimed at supporting 
individuals in independent living arrangements. The Budde model, 
termed the Alternative Living Environments Rating and Tracking 
System (ALERT), differs from traditional administratively 
designated taxonomies in its reliance on a number of 
environmental characteristics in addition to administrative 
setting (i.e. institution vs. community group home) as part of 
its classification system. Thus, environmental characteristics 
such as privacy, staffing arrangements, actual social 
integration, and others are used to categorize specific oroqrams. 
The ALERT system dichotomizes program categories as "restr ictiv«" 
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or "least restrictive." However, the conceptual basis for this 
distinction lacks clarity - being based (according to the author) 
on "professional opinion" regarding the types of settings in 
which people with severe handicaps could possibly be served. 
Additionally, no rigorous method for determining the presence or 
absence of specific environmental characteristics is proposed, 
although many of them (e.g., location, staff arrangements) would 
be rather easy to assess. 

A second, more inductive approach to developing useful 
categories of residential service environments is based on the 
construction of program typologies from descriptive data oh 
observed variations in program characteristics. Work of this 
type is exemplified by Butler and Bjaanes' (1977) effort to 
construct a classification system reflecting observed 
characteristics of residential environments. Based on 
preliminary descriptive data from program observations, these 
authors hypothesized that three types of residential environments 
could be identified: custodial, therapeutic, and maintaining. 
Cu stodial environments were characterized by a lack of organized 
and structured activities and little or no attempt to achieve the 
goals of normalization. Therapeutic environments were identified 
by their emphasis on providing activities and programming that 
would enhance the social competence of their residents, and in 
their vigorous pursuit of normalization goals. The ma i nta i ni nq 
type of environment fell between these two extremes, v. ith 
sufficient organized and structured activities to avoid 
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regression in resident social competence. Inclusion of specific 
programs into one of these Identified "types" was based on 
ratings for factors such as habilitative programming, community 
Interaction, caretaker involvement, sheltered workshop 
participation, and others. Caregiver attitudes were measured by 
the Therapeutic Orientation Scale, which assesses staff opinions 
of the abilities of the residents, and of people with 
developmental disabilities in general. 

Testing their typology against preliminary observation and 
interview data from a sample of community care facilities, Butler 
and Bjaanes found that differences between programs did exist 
along the dimensions they had' identi f led . Various program types 
cut across administrative categories, for example, custodial 
types of practices, were found in both small, communi ty-based 
programs and much larger board and care facilities. 

Comparative Studi es of Residential Environments 

A multitude of studies have been carried out to compare and 
contrast differences between various residential environments. 
The specific questlon(s) pursued by each of these studies have 
been complex, sometimes vague, and often overlapping. However, 
several relatively distinct lines of inquiry may be 
differentiated. As noted earlier, a set of research questions has 
grown out of early attempts to delineate the effects of 
institutionalization on children and adults (Skeels, 1965; Skeels 
4 Dye, 1939; Zigler, 1958). Recent research in this area has 
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compared residential programs to identify relationships between 
organizational characteristics of residential environments (e.g., 
staffing patterns, ward size) and patterns of client care likely 
to affect developmental outcomes, particularly in the language 
and social domains (McCormick et al., 1975; Raynes et al., 19/9; 
Tizard et al . , 1972 ) . 

A second line of investigation has attempted to provide 
empirical evidence relative to the effects of the normalization 
of residential environments on resident outcomes (Eyman, Demaine, 
& Lei, 1979; Hull & Thompson, 1930). A third cluster of studies 
has attempted to compare residential environments associated with 
various administratively defined types of settings, for example, 
institutions vs. group homes (Butler & Sjaanes, 1577; Seltzer, 
1981). Finally, some inves* Rations have attempted to assess the 
effects of specific interventions designed to improve residential 
environments (e.g., Hemming, Lavender, & Pill, 1981; Levy & 
McLeod, 1977). 

Each of the foregoing lines of investigation is exemplified 
be low. 

Organizational Characteristics and Resident Care 

Although early studies of the impact of the 
institutionalization experience on child development offered 
evidence that variations in the social environment within the 
institution itself 'had important consequences for residents 
(Skeels, li?G6; Skeels & Dye, 1939), these results wera generally 
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interpreted only as evidence of the deleterious effects of 
institutionalization. Important insights in recognizing some of 
the complexities underlying the effects of institutionalization 
were contributed by Zigler and his colleagues (Zigler, 1958; 
Zigler & Williams, 1963), who demonstrated the importance of the 
personal characteristics and social . hi story of individuals 
entering institutional envir 0 :ments in determining outcomes. 
Conversely, King et al. (1971) recognized and systematically 
studied the Importance of various environmental characteristics 
of specific institutional settings in affecting outcomes of the 
institutional experience. 

A number of important studies subsequently have been 
directed toward comparing care practices and developmental 
outcomes associated with certain organizational characteristics 
of residential services. An early investigation of this type was 
reported by Tizard et al. (1972). Although this research was 
carried out with nonh and 1 c apped children, it exemplified the 
logic and methodology to be followed in a number of subsequent 
investigations in residential institutions for retarded 
popu 1 at i ons . 

Noting the common assumption that institutional environments 
have deleterious effects on child language development, Tizard et 
al. utilized interviews, direct observation, and psychological 
tests to assess differences in child language outcomes associated 
with different staff behavior and organizational characteristics 
of individual residential units. Thirteen residential units in a 
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"high quality" residential nursery for children awaiting adoption 
were studied. These programs were characterized js possessing a 
"homelike atmosphere" and well t r a 1 n e d s t a f f . Measures of 
organizational factors included: 1) staff autonomy: the number 
of decisions staff made for themselves, 2) staff stability: 
length of time working with the same children, 3) staff-child 
ratios, and 4) mean child age on residential unit. Staff 
behavior measures included: 1) staff activity ( i . e .,' housework , 
physical care, social activities) with the children, and 2) staff 
talk. Staff talk was categorized as informative, negative 
control, express pleasure or affection, express displeasure or 
anger, choices, and supervisory talk. Chile! outcome variables 
included measures of child talk (whether the child talked, to 
whom, in response to whom, and whether the staff talked to the 
child), and psychological tests of language and nonverbal 
deve 1 opment . 

Results indicated that high scores for residential units on 
a composite of the social organization variables were associated 
with qualitative differences in staff talk. More informative 
talk was observed ! n these residences, together with a higher 
predominance of explanations over commands, as well as fewer 
negative commands. No differences in the quantity of staff talk 
or in the quality of observed child talk were found. On the 
psychological ^measures of development, correlations were obtained 
between the children's verbal comprehension scores and the social 
organization variables as well as several dimensions of staff 
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behavior (social activities with children, informative talk, 
staff replies to child talk). The results of the Tizard et. al. 
study were important because they represented empirical evidence 
for important differences in the effects of varying residential 
environments on child outcomes, as well as identifying possible 
causal links between organizational factors and staff behavior 
associated with differences in child outcomes. 

Later research utilizing similar logic and methodology was 
carried out to assess the effects of varying institutional 
characteristics on residents with mental retardation. A major 
study of this type was conducted by McCormick et al. (1975). 
They studied the relationships between size, resident 
characteristics, cultural context (U.S. vs. Scandanav 1 a ) , and 
resident care practices in institutions for the retarded. A 
total of 19 residential facilities in the U.S. were studied, 
including group homes (7-24 residents), community based 
medium-size facilities (10-116 residents), and large state 
institutions (over 1000 residents). Eleven facilities were 
studied in Scandanavia, with a similarly comprehensive range of 
size, setting, and resident characteristics. The Child 
Management Inventory (CMI) developed by King and Paynes (1958) 
was used to measure care practices, including 1) rigidity of 
routine, 2) block treatment (i.e., regimentation) of residents, 
3j depersonalization (i.e., opportunities for privacy, personal 
possessions, self-expression), and 4) social distance (i.e., 
limits of interaction between staff and residents. The CMI was 
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administered as a structured interview with senior direct care 
staff in the U.S. and through mail questionnaires to comparable 
staff in Scandanavia. Informal direct observation checks were 
made to assess the accuracy of staff reports on resident care 
pr act ices . 

Analysis of variance procedures revealed significant main 
effects for comparisons by country (U.S. vs. Scandanavia), 
institution size (large, medium, small), and 'evel of 
retardation. More resident-oriented care practices were found in 
Scandanavia, in smaller facilities, and fo- clients with less 
severe levels of mental retardation. Demographic differences in 
U.S. programs indicated that higher numbers of residents were 
assigned to a single residential unit when residents were more 
severely retarded. This pattern was not evident in Scandanavia. 
Proportional allocation of resources to professional and direct 
service to clients increased as severity of retardation increased 
in Scandanavian programs, but not in U.S. programs. The authors 
suggested thac improvements in resident care practices in the 
United States might be facilitated by smaller unitization of 
residential programs. Overall, the McCormick et al. investigation 
suggested that previous ambiguity in findings related to effects 
of varying institutional environments ho <i sing retarded 
populations might well be reduced through more careful empirical 
assessment c f variations in resident care practices. Their 
results demonstrate that important differences do exist among 
residential environments for the retarded, an( ( that these 
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differences are predicted by size, resident characteristics, and 
cultural factors. 

A related study was conducted by Raynes et al. (1979) within 
three large state institutions for people with mental retardation 
in Massachusetts. These facilities were under a state mandate to 
"unitize" (i.e., decentralize administrative functions) as a 
means of providing more individualized care. The study was 
carried out to assess the effects of this reorganization on 
resident care practices, as well as to study the relationship of 
various organizational practices and dimensions of indivic .al ized 
care. Interview data were collected on resident characteristics 
related to self-help skills, academic abilities, daily 
activities, and behavior problems. Resident care practices were 
assessed through observation and interview using the Revised 
Resident Management Practices Scale (RRMP) based on the work by 
King and Raynes described previously. Additionally, measures of 
care practices were obtained related to staff speech (categorized 
as informative, controlling, other talk, no talk), physical 
environment (privacy, individual storage, furnishings), and 
community contact (visits to movies, park, friend's house, etc.). 
Dimensions of organizational structure related to staffing were 
assessed in terms of Generalization of decision making, 
formalization (i.e., extent of rules and regulations governing 
decision making), communication among staff, anH specialization 
(division of labor by professional role). 

Results of the Raynes et al. research indicated large 
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within-institution variance in care practices, client 
characteristics, and staff behavior. However, significant 
differences among residential units within each of the 
institutions were found associated with cl lent . characteristics 
and organizational factors. Consistent with the McCormick et al. 
findings, there was a consistent relationship be .ween the 
severity of client handicaps and reduced community contact, 
poorer physical environment, and the extent of 
institution-oriented practices. Thi\ relationhsip did not appear 
to be directly caused by low clien t\ bility, since there was 
substantial within-group var i ab 1 i ty M n care pract ices observed 
for even the lowest functioning, profoundly retarded residents. 
The authors summarized these findings succinctly, "the less able 
got less of everything" (p. 83). 

Other f indingsindicated significant effects of unit size on 
resident care practices. The authors noted that this was due to 
higher proportions of resident-oriented practices in units with 
less than 30 residents. No differences were found for size among 
units serving more than 30 residents, where care practices became 
typically institution-oriented. 

These findings clarify aspects o, ; the long-standing 
controversy over the relationship of size to quality of care in 
residential institutions. The finding of "no difference" in care 
practices and developmental outcomes for institutions of varying 
sizes has typically been reported when the the number of 
residents in observed institutions has exceeded 100 ( 3 a 1 la, 1976; 
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Balla. Butterfleld, & Zigler, 1974; McCormick et al., 1975). it 
appears that size is a relevant factor in predicting 
characteristics of residential environments, b u t_o n 1 y^wh e n 
residential size dr oj>s._t o.lev ej.s_t h a t,allo w,f u n d ame n t al^ 
different tj^es. of res 1 den t_car e practices to P_mp.no . More 
productive study of this may be achieved in moderately-sized 
environments in which interaction effects between size and 
important process variables are not "washed out" by the powerful 
main effects of extremely large size (Bloom, 1964). 

Rayjies and her colleagues ( 1 9 7 9 ) also found relationships 
between staff perceptions regarding organizational 
characteristics of their units and care practices. More 
resident-oriented practices were observed on units where staff 
perceived a) more decentralization of decision making, b) less 
formalization of rules and regulations, and c) less 
specialization of role function (i.e., more administrative 
involvement with residents). Other findings regarding staff 
variables included negative relationships between tenure on the 
job and resident-oriented care practices as well as amount of 
informative speech of residents. 

Taken together, the investigations described above suggest 
that the "monolithic" conceptualizations of residential 
institutions which characterized earlier scholarly (Goffman, 
1961) and popular (Blatt & Kaplan, 1965) descriptions are greatly 
oversimplified. More careful analysis of these environments has 
revealed important differences among them which are associated 
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with differences in quality of life and developmental outcomes. 

Normalization and Residential Service Outcomes 

Another line of comparative studies of residential 
environments has been pursued to assess the effects of a specific 
subset of environmental characteristics (those associated with 
the principle of normalization) on resident development. Two 
recent studies exemplify this research, both of which utilized 
PASS as the independent measure of environmental characteristics 
congruent with normalization principles. 

Eyman et al. (1979) studied 245 clients with developmental 
disabilities who resided in 87 community based "oster care and 11 
board and homes. Client developmental gains were measured with 
the Adaptive Behavior Scale (ABS) (Nihira, Foster, Shellhaas, & 
Leland, 19G9) annually across a three year period. Each 
residential environment also received PASS ratings during the 
three year period. The authors constructed a p a t ^ model 
reflecting hypothesized relationships between input 
characteristics (client age, IQ, pre-scores or ABS), process 
variables (environmental characteristics as assessed Ly PASS), 
and a product variable (ASS annual change score). Results showed 
that the path model accounted for 40% of total variance on item* 
comprising a Persona 1 -Se 1 f-Su f f i c i ency domain on the AGS, 39;; of 
variance on a community S e 1 f - Su f f i c 1 a n cy domain, and 5 4 To of 
variance on a Per s on a 1 -Soc i a 1 Responsibility domain. Significant 
pat i correlations for PASS ratings or four environmental factors 
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(administrative policies, environmental blending of facility with 
the neighborhood, location and proximity of services, and comfort 
and appearance) indicated that the normalization factors did 
contribute substantially to client growth. 

Similar findings were reported by Hull and Thompson (1980). 
These researchers used a multiple regression approach to assess 
the relative contribution of personal and environmental variables 
on the instrumental functioning of retarded residents of 
community based board and care homes and staffed small group 
homes. Developmental growth was assessed for 369 clients on the 
scales from the APS and on the Adaptive Functioning Index (AFI) 
(Marlett, 1971). Residential environments were rated on PASS, as 
well as other characteristics such as size, staff attitudes, 
number of disability groups served, and others. Results of 
regression analyses indicated that, although personal 
characteristics (IQ, problem behavior, resident satisfaction) 
accounted for the most variance of any single factor, 
environmental variables were consistently important also. For 
example, on the Personal Routines domain of the AFI (which 
measured independence and self-sufficiency), the PASS rating for 
"activities promoting social integration" was the largest single 
factor identified (accounting for 44% of observed variance). 
This investigation substantiates the findings of Eyman et al. 
(1979) and Butler and Bjaanes (1977) indicating that normalized 
residential service practices may, in fact, have positive effects 
on resident growth and quality of life. 
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Comparing Administrative Settings 

A large body of research has been generated in an attempt to 
bring empirical evidence to bear on acrimoniously contested 
issues related to the deinstitutionalization movement. The 
purpose of this research has been to assess the extent to which 
certain environmental" characteristics anc! related client outcomes 
are predicted by specific administratively defined types of 
residential programs: institutions, intermediate nursing care 
facilities, foster homes, small group homes, independent living 
arrangements, and others. Given the large intra-class variation 
in the actual characteristics of administratively defined program 
categories which has already been noted (e.g., McCormick et al., 
19 7 5) the policy implications of finding any predictable 
differences among them would relate to identifying those types of 
programs mo sMU ej^ to reflect desirable environmental 
characteristics and produce best client outcomes. Choices 
regarding individual residential placement option::, in contrast, 
would best be made on the basis of observed characteristics of 
specific programs available. 

An early attempt to discover differences that might exist 
between types of residential programs was reported by Bjaanes and 
Butler (1974). They compared a small sample (N»2) of community 
based board and care homes to foster home care programs (N«2). 
The number of residents in the board and care homes was 30 and 50 
respectively. The two foster home care programs served fou>* and 
six clients each. The authors collected direct observational 
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data on client behavior as well as interview and questionnaire 
data on physical characteristics of the environment and caretaker 
supportiveness in assisting clients to manage personal affairs. 
Although there was much overlap, results indicated some 
differences between the two types of programs studied. Board and 
care facilities were associated with more independent client 
behavior, and more contact with the community. The authors noted 
that clients in board and care homes demonstrated more social 
competence, and suggested that this might be related to greater 
opportunities inherent their proximity to the community. It was 
concluded that the board and care type of facility more closely 
approximated the goals of normalization than did the foster home 
care programs. Although the Bjaanes and Butler study 
demonstrated the type of environmentally oriented programatic 
comparison which would provide much needed empirical data, the 
extremely small sample size and" lack of control for impact of 
differing client characteristics greatly restrict generalizations 
to be drawn from their findings. Given the large variance in a 
number of important characteristics of both types of programs 
studied, the authors' environmental criteria for "approximating 
the goals of normalization" would have been more meaningful if 
they had uflized a more explicit system of weighting various 
programmatic characteristics, such as PASS. 

Another attempt to compare types of programs was reoorteri by 
Eyman, Silverstein, McLain, and Miller (197;). They investigated 
developmental changes on resident Adaptive Behavior Scale scores 
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associated with specific types of residential settings. 
Environmental variation among residential programs was measured 
by Jackson's (1969) CTE, the Resident Management Survey, and a 
measure of special treatment programs (behavior modi f ica i;ion or 
sensor i -motor training) in effect for residents. Results shower* 
that environmental variation accounted for more outcome variance 
than either of the treatment programs and that this relationship 
was most evident in community-based programs. Client 
developmental gains were more consistently observed in community 
programs, although superior gains were observed for some types of 
clients in institutions also. 

A much larger investigation of differences between types of 
programs was recently conducted by Rotegard, Hill and Bruininks 
(1983). This study involved 2271 residents of 236 
community-based residential facilities (CRF) and public 
residential facilities (PRF), that is, state institutional 
settings, for clients with mental retardation. The authors 
conducted extensive staff interviews to determine 1) the 
characteristics of residents and their individual programs, 2) 
the characteristics of the treatment environment (Jackson's CTE), 
and the characteristics of the physical environment related to 
normalization principles. Results of this survey indicated that 
CRFs consistently had more homelike environments than PRFs. 
Ad di tonally, although both types of facilities were rated as 
having predominantly "positive" treatment environments, CRFs were 
rated significantly hiyher on this dimension. Size ".-as 
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significantly related to how "homelike" CRF environments wer- 
rated, and even the largest CRFs" (which had over 60 residents) 
were rated as more homelike than the average PRF. Although 
Rotegard et al. found consistent effects for facility type 
(community- based vs. state institution) on the measure of 
Physical characteristics (how "nomelike" environments were), 
results for soc i a 1 -psycho 1 og i ca 1 characteristics of the programs 
(the CTE measure) were relatively independent of the physical 
characteristics (Pearson's r for CRFs = .29, for PRFs = .22). 
Thus, the relationship between more normalized physical settings 
and social-psychological aspects of environments remains 
undefined. 

Additional research which compared various types of 
residential programs in terms of both environmental 
characteristics and client outcomes was carried out recently by 
Seltzer (1981). Noting the need for a measure of client 
performance that was not confounded by IQ, the author utilized 
the Community Adjustment Scale (CAS: Seltzer & Seltzer, 1S76) to 
assess mastery of community living skills as well as independent 
£!Hormance of these skills. The CAS also measures 
characteristics of tne residential environment; .Including a) 
in- house responsibilities, b) autonomy, c) access to resources, 
d) staff expectations, and e) training provided. Residential 
programs fo- 153 deinstitutionalized clients were compared by 
administrative setting type: institution, foster home, natural 
family care, group home, semi -i ndependent, and independent living 
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arrangements. Results showed consistent differences among these 
programs on several measured environmental factors. Institutions 
were generally lowest, while group homes and semi - i ndependent and 
independent living arrangements were highest on in - house 
responsibility, autonomy, resources, expectations, and training 
factors. Multiple regression analysis of client characteristics 
and environmental factors indicated that both contributed to the 
community adjustment outcomes (CAS), with the training factor 
accounting for most variance. Interview measures of resident 
satisfaction were correlated with measured aspects of the 
environment; for example., residents were more satisfied with the 
autonomy-related aspects of programs that were rated high on 
autonomy. Resident satisfaction with social relationships was 
not related to program type. 

Comparative studies involving analysis of residential 
environments for clients with mental retardation have generated 
several important findings. First, it appears that 
organizational aspects of residential programs may affect process 
variables (e.g. staff-resident verbal interaction and other 
resident care practices) which in turn may affect client outcomes 
and quality of life (McCormick et al., 1975; Raynes et al., 19 7 9; 
Tizard et al. 1972). Second, several comparative studies suggest 
that the principles of normalization in human services design, 
long criticized for their nonempirical derivation, may in fact he 
associated with superior developmental outcomes (Eyman et al., 
ll>79; Hull & Thompson, 1530; Seltzer, 1981). Finally, several 
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studies suggest that important differences may exist between 
types of programs, that is, institutions, intermediate care 
faciHtes, group homes, and independent living arrangements. It 
should be noted that in residential programs, as opposed to 
educational settings, administrative definitions of program type 
are usually confounded with large differences in size (often over 
a factor of 10) . 

This research strongly supports the viability of existing 
methodologies for identifying characteristics of special 
educational environments which represent important relationships 
with student outcome*. Further, several of the variables noted 
above appear relevant to identifying aspects of educational 
environments which may aggregate to define "least 
restr ictiveness" for children with handicaps. 

Intervention Studies 

it 

Attempts to assess the effects of planned changes in 
environmental variables on resident behavior have been pursued by 
some researchers. For example, Levy and Mcleod (1977) attempted 
to improve adaptive behavior of severely retarded adolescents in 
an institutional setting. The initial environment consisted of a 
typical large dayhall, 32 by 45 feet. All the walls and floors 
were tiled. Furniture consisted of plastic chairs, three tables, 
and a few toys. The intervention entailed rearrangement of this 
environment and augmentation of available furniture and 
materials. The dayhall was divided in half, with one half 
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retained as a large grou.p area. A large play pyramid was 
constructed and two. craft tables added to the room. In the other 
half of the hall a series of modular "learninq booths" were 
constructed, each with a special activity in it. Client behavior 
was observed before and after these changes were made. A 10 
category observational system was used which include neutral 
behavior, stereotyped behavior, appropriate play, social p 1 * y , 
aggressive behavior, and others. Post-intervention data 
indicated reductions in stereotyped behavior and increases in 
most socially acceptable behaviors. Although these results are 
encouraging, the authors observed client behavior for only 15 
days following intervention. The durability of observed behavior 
changes is, of course, a crucial issue. 

An interventior report by Hemming et al. (1981) described 
changes in process variables (e.g., staff care practices) as well 
as outcomes associated with the movement of severely retarded 
clients to small residential units in a 3ritish institution. The' 
small units consisted of bungalows on the institution grounds, 
each housing eight residents in an atmosphere "as homelike as 
possible." Pre-post changes were monitored for SI experimental 
subjects on measures of care practices (using the King and 
Raynes' Mangement Practices Scale), client behavior, and 
cnaracteristics of the daily routine. A group of matched 
subjects who were not moved from thp larger institutional setting 
served as a control gorup. Results of post-tests at 18 months 
and three years after transfer indicted that the experimental 
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units had consistently more resident-oriented care practices than 
controls. Changes in client daily routines indicated that the 
experimental units were associated with fewer daytime occupations 
off the unit, but had more involvement in domestic activites. 
The experimental group residents showed improvement on Adaptive 
Behavior Scale scores at a nine month follow-up assessment, 
although a few clients demonstrated regression. The data 
suggested that the largest gains in adaptive behavior were made 
by residents from the most "restricted" wards, that is, those 
whose performance apparently had been depressed by environmental 
factors. These results are consistant with Zigler's findings 
related to the interaction between previous social history and 
changes in resident behavior in new residential settings (see 
Zigler & Sal la, 1976 for a review). 

Summary; Analysis of Residential En v i ronmen t s 

Overall, the research literature on residential environments 
has provided several findings of relevance to the analysis of 
special education classroom settings. First, it is apparent that 
the general methodological approach to analyzing social 
environments described earlier (i.e., both observational and 
questionnaire techniques) may be useful in studying settings 
serving populations with mental retardation and other 
developmental disabilities. 

Second, it appears that significant effects with these 
populations may be due to more "macro" level environmental 
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variables than have traditionally been the focus of special 
education research. For example, the finding of Eyman et al. 
( 1977 ), that rnort variance in client outcomes was accounted for 
by environmental variables than by either of two popular training 
programs, is consistent with the proposition that much of the 
existing research in education and special education has been 
directed at i n s t ru c t i o n a 1 - 1 e v e 1 facj^rs which make relatively 
little difference in general outcomes (Gloom, 1964). 

Third, as outlined above, research on residential 
environments has suggested a number of specific characteristics 
of social environments which may affect developmental outcomes. 
These may merit investigation in educational settings as veil. 

Analysis of Educational Environments 

The body of research literature related to the analysis of 
educational environments reviewed here is organized around the 
same basic questions as previous sections. Thus, the focus is on 
three interrelated problems. First, researchers have recognized 
the need to describe aspects of the classroom environment likely 
to affect student outcomes. Second, efforts h ave heer made to 
organize descriptive data toward development of c tesslfic a Hon s 
of classroom environments (e.g., fioos, Ij7Q). Third, the 
analysis of educational environments has been pursued in order to 
J £ii m .£: 1 .Ili-.£il^._£P.iiiLili characteristics of various learning 

environments. Examples of research illustrating t.ie analysis of 
classroom environments for each of these purposes are presented 
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ba low. 

Ascript ion of Classroom Environments 

An early effort to construct a tool for describing aspects 
of classroom environments was reported by Stern (19 61), who 
developed the MalL^ch ooj_Ch a raj:t e Ms t]c s_Index (described 
previously) to measure environmental press characteristics of 
secondary school settings. Later, Walberg and Anderson (Anderson 
& Walberg, 1968a; Walberg & Anderson, 1968) developed the 
UirnlEl-Environm^ (LEI) in the context of a 

curriculum development and evaluation study in secondary schools 
- The Harvard Project Physics. This instrument describes 
classroom environments in terms of 15 scales measuring dimension 
such as cohesivenss, function, goal direction, cliqueness, and 
competitiveness. Each scale consists of seven statements which 
St.- dents rate on a four point Likert-type scale of 
agreement-disagreement. A simpler version of the LEI the r:v 
Class Inve ntory (Anderson, 1973) has been constructed for use 
with elementory-aged students. 

Another instrument developed to describe classroom 
environments is the Classroom Activities Questionnaire ( C AQ) 
(Steele, House, & Kerns, I i 7 1 ) . The CAO measures t*e 
distribution of classroom activities .cross the 'Mmensions of 
Bloom's (1*56) taxonomy in addition to affectlvo dimensions such 
as enthusiasm, humor, aid stress. 

Moos and Trickett (10 7 4) hav-i developed an Ipstrument f or 
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describing classroom environmen 3, the Classroom Environments 
Sc a 3 e (CES), based on the Murray Needs-Press theory. Items were 
generated from observation, interview, and related theore t i c a 1 
and empirical research, and then subjected to psychometric 
analysis before final inclusion in the tool. Nine subscales are 
included which measure psycho-social aspects of the environment 
such as involvement, affiliation, competition, and teacher 
control. Based on work across a number of social settings (see 
Moos, 1974, 1979b for comprehensive reviews) Moos has identified 
three underlying dimensions along which even very different 
environments may be characterized. Relationshi p dimensions 
reflect the quality and quantity of interpersonal interaction, 
involvement, and support among participants in a social setting. 
£ £ L 1 1 H A JL.£ L £ 1 1 ll dimensions reflect the extent to which 
ac h ve-v-e-me-n t of personal goals, academic accomplishment, and 
competition are characteristic of the social environment. System 
maintenance and change dimensions are related to environmental 
characteristics of orderliness, teacher-control, organization, 
rule clarity, and innovation (which refers -iere to both teacher 
a no student designed variations in classroom activities). 

Classifications of Educ at ional Environments 

A number of investigations have been carrie J cut which have 
sought to classify educational environments according to types of 
social emotional climate. In an early report, Halpin and Croft 
(19y3) attempted to classify 71 elementary school environments 
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sampled from six regions in the United States. They developed 
the Organizational Clima te Description Questionnairn . which was a 
self-report measure completed by teachers and administrators 
(N»1151). This instrument consisted of 64 items arranged on six 
point Likert-type scales. Factor analysis of these data 
indicated that the social environments of the schools studied 
could be arranged along a scale ranging, from "open" to "closed" 
types of organizational climates based on combinations of 
reported teacher and principal behavior. The six types of 
environments identified were: 1) open, 2) autonomous, 3) 
controlled, 4) familiar, 5) paternal, and 6) closed. 

In another attempt to classify classroom environments Moos 
(1978) analyzed a representative sample of 200 junior hig^ and 
high school level classes drawn from across the United States. 
Using cluster analysis of CES scores, the author was able to 
classify 196 of the 200 classrooms into one of nine types of 
classroom s o c i a 1 -py sc h o 1 o g i c a 1 environments. The conceptual 
similarity of several of the clusters resulted in reduction to 
six clusters of classroom environments: innovation-oriented, 
structured relationship-oriented, supportive task -oriented, 
supportive competition-oriented, unstructured 
competition-oriented, and control-oriented. 

Moos (197ya) deer i bed these clusters hot h in te^ms of 
relative scores on sub scales of the CES, a n h in terns o c * o «•• 
performance on the suhscalss aggregated into t n e relationship, 
personal growth, and system maintenance dimensions. 
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Innovation-oriented classrooms reflected high scores on the 
innovation subscale of the CES, and an above-average emphasis on 
all three scales related to relationship J i mens ions. These 
characteristics were contrasted with relatively less emphasis on 
organization, procedural clarity, and teacher control. 
Structured relationship -oriented classrooms vere characterized by 
emphasis on student interaction, participation, and teacher 
support. Concommitant emphasis was evident on organizational 
aspects of the environment in these classrooms. Su_jdd_o r.tj.v e 
task -oriented classrooms we^e typified by relatively high scores 
on teacher support and task orientation subscales as well as the 
order and organization indices of the CES. Relatively little 
emphasis on student interaction and teacher control is found in 
these classrooms. S upportive competition -oriented classrooms 
emphasize both relationship and personal development dimensions 
of the social environment. This cluster is reflected by higher 
scores on task orientation, competition, organization, and ^ule 
clarity subscales. It is also characterized by high scores on 
involvement, affiliation, and teacher support. The fifth cluster 
of classroom environments was termed unstructured 
co mpetit ion -oriented. These classrooms were characterized by 
h i g n emphasis on task orientation and competition, with 
relatively low scores on the relationship and the system 
maintenance and change dimensions. The final type of classroom 
environment identified was termed control-oriented . This cluster 
of classrooms were was characterized by a high emphasis c n 
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teacher control and relatively low emphasis on anything else 
except competition (rated about average). These classrooms were 
rated as low in teacher support, student involvement, and 
supportive student relationships. This cluster constituted the 
most frequently occurring type of classroom environment 
identified, comprising over 23 percent of the classrooms sampled. 
Moos (1979a) notes that these classrooms appear to emphasize 
teacher control of student behavior to the exclusion of other 
aspects of lea-ning environment, and may thus constitutes high 
priority population for further investigation and chance 

In addition to delineating the main effects for specific 
types of environments, Moos (l*79b) has noted the relevance of 
studying typologies of classroom environments as a means of 
identifying contextual factors which may interact with specific 
intervention programs. This suggests that the r ep 1 T c ab i 1 i ty of 
specific programs may be affected by aspects of th 
social-psychological environment which are not usually assessed. 
For example, although programs emphasizing student competlti 
may have negative social sioe-effects in some types of classr 
environments (Johnson a Johnson, 1975), the same competitive goal 
arrangements may be perceived more positively in environments 
c h a r a c t e r i z e d by a concomitant emphasis on positive 
teacher-student and student-student relationships. Compare, for 
example, the supportive competitio n and un^^ctuj^f^c ono2titj_on 
oriented classrooms described above. 
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Comparisons of Educational Environments 

The third general purpose toward which an analysis of 
educational environments has been pursued consists of the 
comparison and contrast of various environmental types and 
related effects (Moos, 1976; 1979; Walberg, 1979). Several 
examples of this type of research are described below. 

Anderson, Walberg, and Welch (1969) conducted an 
investigation of curriculum effects of the Harvard Project 
Physics on 150 high school physics classes. Comparing the 
Harvard Project curriculum, to traditional approaches, they found 
that the experimental curriculum was perceived as less difficult, 
more interesting, and was associated with less friction and 
cliques among students. Other research directed toward comparing 
effects of various curricula was reported by Anderson (H71). He 
studied the effects of various high school curricula (science, 
languages, literature, mathematics, etc.) and teacher sex on 
classroom social climate as measured by the LEI. Anderson found 
a number of differences between the types of classes. For 
example, mathematics classes reflected more friction, favoritism, 
difficulty, and disorganization. Science classes were rated as 
more formal, more organized, and as having less cliquishness, 
friction, and favoritism. French. classes vere characterized as 
low in friction and disorganization, and relatively h i u h in 
pacing, formality, and goal-diractedness. Finally, English and 
history classes were typically ratnd as easier and slov-er paced 
than tiie others. No main effects fo teacher sex cr interactions 
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between teacher sex and classroom curriculum were found. 

Additional comparative studies were carried out by Walberg, 
House, and Steele (1973) and Walberg, Steele, and House (1374). 
In the first investigation, the relationships of grade level to 
the dimensions of c'assroom environment measured by the CAQ were 
assessed. Based on data collected in 121 classrooms from grades 
six through twelve, including math, science, social studies, and 
language arts classes, the authors found that high school 
students perceived their classroom environments less positively 
than did younger students. While elementary students percieved 
their classes as emphasizing higher level cognitive skills 
(syntheses and application), high school students felt their work 
focused on memorization and repetition. 

Further analyzing these data, the authors also discovered 
differences between the classroom environments associated with 
curriculum (Walberg, Steele, & House, 1974). Specifically, they 
found that language arts classes emphasized higher cognitive 
processes such as evaluation, synthesis, and interpretation, and 
were characterized by affective traits of student independence 
and participation. In contrast, mathematics classes were 
characterized as emphasizing cognitive skills such as memory and 
analysis. These classes were rated as high in grade related 
stress, and relatively low on humor and discussion. Additional 
differences betwc n types of classes were described in terms of 
hasls on "syntax" (language arts and mathematics classes) 
ersus "substance" (social studies and science classes} anH in 
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terms of objectivity (science classes) versus subjectivity 
(social studies). 

In a study of longitudinal changes in learning ei. v i ronments , 
Welch (1979) assessed differences in classroom environments 
associated with subject matter and with grade level. Using a 
stratified random sample of secondary schools from 15 Western 
states,- Welch obtained student responses to ten scales of the LEI 
for 1121 classrooms. Repeated measures were conducted in 1972 
and 1976, with results indicating significant differences for 
comparisons by year, subject matter, and grade level. Changes 
across the four year period reflected shifts toward a more 
orderly, structured environment, with increased student 
satisfaction. Differences for grade - level contradicted the 
earlier findings of Walberg et al. (1973) in that senior high 
school students rated their classrooms more positively than did 
junior high school students. Welch found science classes to be 
characterized as having more diversity, disorganization, • 
formality, c 1 i qu i shnes s , friction, and favoritism. In contrast, 
mathematics classes were seen as higher in goal direction, 
difficulty, and democracy. Welch ( 197 9) noted that only two of 
these findings (formality and difficulty) were consistent with 
earlier research by Anderson {1971). This, of course, raises 
issues regarding the rep 1 i cab i 1 i ty of findings obtained with the 
LEI, even when relatively large samples were employed. 

Summary o f. Resear c h on Regular Educa t ion Environments 
ERIC x ' 0 
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The foregoing body of research may be summarized in terms of 
its implications for analysis of environments related to the IRE 
concept. First, it is apparent that several measurement 
instruments have been developed which might be useful in 
assessing important characteristics of classrooms serving 
handicapped children. Second, reduction of the multitude of 
environmental variables potentially affecting outcomes to 
conceptually and empirically manageable dimensions seems critical 
if a usable technology for analysis of classroom environments is 
to be achieved. Moos' model, emphasizing relationship, personal 
growth, and system maintenance and change dimensions may be 
useful in this connection, particularly since these dimensions 
apper meaningful across divergent social settings (Moos, 1 9 7 e ; 
lS79a). Tnird, it appears that models for analyzing classroom 
environments must be "who 1 i stic , '« in the sense that interactions 
between specific environmental characteristics and other 
contextual factors (particularly teacher and child 
characteristics) will likely allow more accurate prediction of 
outcomes than simple main effect models. For example, effects 
often cited related to classroom . award structure (Johnson & 
Johnson, 1930; Slavin, 1930) appear to be differentially affected 
by other social climate variables (Moos, i57Sa). Finally, it 
appears that there may be important relationships between 
curriculum content and classroom social climate which merit 
consideration relative to tha type of daises that may be "least 
restrictive" for specific learners. 
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Research in Special Education Environments 
Project PRIME 

By far the most ambitious attempt to conduct a thorough 
analysis of special education classroo-m environments is 
represented by Project PRIME (Kaufman, Agard, & Semmel, 1973). 
This major federally sponsored pro'^ct was unique in the .scope of 
its underlying conceptualization and in the extensiveness of the 
data col lected. 

Central to the design of the PRIME investigation was an 
explicit model for considering child plus environment interaction 
effects within special education settings. This was developed 
through conceptualization of a taxonomic model based on relevant 
theoretical and empirical research k y h 1 c h identified likely 
sources of variance for child outcomes related to both child and 
setting characteristics. Project PRIME represented an attempt to 
derive empirical weightings for these variables within a 
regression model toward predicting child competence. 

Although the model represents a detailed consideration of 
child characteristics which clearly relate to outcomes, our 
attention will be devoted to the most unique aspect of the 
project - its conceptualization of effects due to environment. 
These are parsed into three types. First, p_a r t j_c j.£ l l l 1 
compos it ion of the classroom was considered important. Thus, 
peer characteristics such as school attitudes, intellectual 
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performance, soc 1 a 1 -ethnograph i c background, and others ,ere 
assessed. Teacher characteristics were also viewed as important, 
including training and experience, attitudes toward ma i nsteami ng , 
attitudes toward educational issues, soc 1 o -e t h nog r a ph 1 c 
background, and others. 

The second category of environmental characteristics 
identified in PRIME was so ci.o- emotion acclimate. Related 
variables were designated as teacher leadership style and peer 
cohesiveness. Peer cohesiveness characteristics were related on 
the. degree of peer harmony and liking or disliking patterns 
observed in the classroom. Teacher leadership style was a 
composite of the teacher's techniques of influence, warmth, and 
amount of d i rec t i venes s . 

The third type of environmental variables hypothesized to 
affect learner outcomes was termed Ins true 1 1 org 1 c onditions. 
These included contextual conditions such as the physical 
setting, curricular content, and special instructional materials 
used, and also behavior dimensions such as teacher strategies, 
peer instructional activity, cognitive discourse in the classroom 
teacher feedback, and others. 

Project PRIME Results 

D escri ptive ., r e sults. For participant composition varices, 
a number of descriptive findings were obtained whic'i have 
implications for the LRE concept. First, there , vas substantial 
variation in the extent to which special resources such as aide 
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time, materials support, and in-service training were available 
to teachers. There was a clear need for increased support of 
this type in most mainstream classrooms. Second, it was found 
that EMR children were often mainstreamed into classes with a 
predominance of nonhandicapped peers who were "low achievers." 
This, of course, raises issues regarding the effects of this 
practice on both social learning outcomes and peer acceptance. A 
third descriptive finding was that older, more experienced 
teacher s were less likely to have positive attitudes toward 
mainstream ing, as were teachers with, highly structured 
c 1 as srooms . 

With respect to variables subsumed under the instructional 
conditions category, several dimensions were of particular 
importance. Measures of peer interest and attention as well as 
peer verbal participation were relate d to instructional 
engagement. This meant that higher levels of attention were 
likely to be obtained ■ • .ge self-directed group activities. 
Lower levels of engagement were found for teach er-led small 
groups where, however, individualization of instruction was high. 
The authors noted that these findings suggest that teachers may 
often face a dilemma, wherein one instructional format (i.e., 
large group) may be efficient for one set of instructional goals 
(i.e., engagement), while another format may be more effective 
for achieving other equally important goals (i.e., 
individualization). More flexibility in instructional formats 
was observe g in special classes than in regular classes or 
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resource rooms. 

_ Consistent with arguments raised earlier in the present 
paper, descriptive findings related to s oc 1 a 1 -emo t i o n a 1 climate 
indicated large within group differences existed for regular, 
resource, and special class settings. Other findings indicated 
that most teachers in both regular and special education 
classrooms could be characterized as "warm." Most regul/r class 
teachers were not highly directive, but neither were Vecial 
class teachers. An important finding was that inclusion of 
handicapped learners in regular classrooms was not associated 
with increased group friction or increased behavior managmeent 
t i mt . 

Outcome results. Outcome results related to environmental 
variables were summarized in terms of academic and social 
competence. Academic outcomes" were substantially affected by 
environmental variables for all groups, but these effects were 
stronger for handicapped than nonhandicapperi learners. 
Participant composition factors appeared most important in 
predicting academic outcomes, with teacher characteristics 
accounting for the largest proportion of variance. Specifically, 
results indicted that teachers who had positive attitudes toward 
mainstreaming, and Black teachers were associate." ivith positive 
academic outcomes for handicapped learners. Instructional 
conditions were related to academic status and academic Savior 
outcomes, but not to academic altitudes. Specifically, small 
group instruction formats -ere associated with lo-'tr acadorric 
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status outcomes for EMR learners. This finding is important 
given that instructional differentiation (i.e., 
individualization) has been generally assumed to have positive 
effects on learning outcomes. Soc i o-emot iona 1 climate variables 
were associated only with academic behaviors - specifically 
attention to task. 

Social competence outcomes were more powerfully related to 
environmental factors than learner characteristics. Participant 
composition variables affected both acceptance and social 
behavior outcomes. Particularly, teacher attitudes toward 
education, peer attitudes toward school, and percentage of peers 
with reading problems predicted higher social acceptance for EMR 
children in regular classes. Additionally, higher acceptance of 
EMR children was found in urban schools and in classrooms with 
high percentages of nonAnglo students.. Antisocial behavior was 
associated with classrooms with Anglo, highly verba 1 teachers, 
and inexperienced teachers. 

Findings for other environmental variables were also 
important. Instructional conditions associated with differential 
outcomes included teacher d irect i venes s and grouninn strategies. 
.Specifically, high teacher d i r e c t i v e n e s s was associated with 
relatively less variance in social behavior (both positive and 
negative behaviors). Larqe croup instruction was associated with 
more acceptance and less rejection of EMR children. 

The clearest findings related to social outcomes were 
obtained on soc i o-tyno t ion a 1 climate variables. Here it was found 
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that the cohesiveness of the classroom social environment was 
consistently associated with higher levels of peer acceptance. 
Specifically, peer harmony was related to positive social 
outcomes for all groups, while peer "disliking" was negatively 
related to these outcomes. Disliking was also related to higher 
levels of antisocial behavior. These findings were relatively 
consistent across groups. 
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GOAL STRUCTURING 

Cooperative goal structuring has been utilized to cope with 
the two primary problems associated with mainstream i ng : a) 
increased academic diversity, and b) social rejection of 
handicapped students (Goodman, Gottlieb, * Harrison, 1571; 
Gottlieb & Budoff, 1973; Johnson, 1950). Its potential as 
within setting variable, tnerefure, lies in its effect on both 
social and academic outcomes. In this paper 1) cooperative goal 
structuring is defined, 2) several models that have ieen used in 
cooperative goal structuring are presented, 3) the literature 
related to outcomes for nonhandicapped learners is revved, and 
4) the literature related to the use of cooperative goal 
structuring with handicapped learners is reviewed. 
Definitions 

The goal structure in a classroom determines how the 
•students interact, and how they are rewarded for their efforts. 
Goal structures con be cooperative, competitive or 
individualistic. In a cooperatively structured situation 
students work jointly towards a common goal. No child can meet 
the goal if the others in the group do not also achieve it.. 
There is an i n t a rd epsnden cy among the group members. In a 
competitively structured situation the students are in 
opposi ion. One student can reach ? goal only if the other 
students do not. Rewards a r t limited. In an individual istic-1 ly 
structured situation goals are achieved independent 1 ". Students 
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cio not work together to reach a goal nor do they compete with 
each other for the available rewards (Johnson & Jolnson, 1975). 
The Models 

There are three major models that have used cooperative ocal 
structuring in educational settings: Jigsaw, 
Teams -Game s -Tournaments (and Student Teams-Achievement Division, 
a variation) and Small-Group Teaching. 

Jigsaw . Jigsaw was developed by Aronson and his colleagues 
(Aronson, Bridgemen, L Geffner, 1G78). In Jigsaw students are 
divided into groups of five to six members. Each child in the 
group is given one section of the group lesson to teach to the 
other members of the group. The group task is highly 
interdependent because no member has access to all information 
without the efforts of the entire group. The rewards in Jigsaw 
are individually given and based on individual performance, 
however no individual can perform w e 1 1 without prior q * o u p 
effort. Aronson et al. (1973) describe the outcomes of Jigsaw in 
terms of social and academic benefits. The 1 / indicate t w a t 
cooperative learning builds self-confidence an^ self-esteem in 
learners and contributes to increased lining and letter relations 
among group members. Academically, students iearr- to "el" on 
other students rather than the teacher alone as a source of 
i Mfor.ua u ion . While J i g s a w ha 0 , not I; e e n implements d •. i t h 
handicapped children in the classroom, Aronson e t a 1 . describe 
provisions within their m o a e 1 to incorporate "poor readers." 
They suggest that the poor readers will use others in their -.lass 
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as models and benefit because they "can see ways more articulate 
students formulate their thoughts and ideas" (p. 1<J). rt seems 
clear, however, that unless the portion of the lesson given to a 
handicapped student is carefully designed, that student may not 
be seen as making an equal contribution to the group 
i nf or mat ion . 

leams-Game-Tournampnts. Teams-Games-Tournaments (TGT) is a 
model developed by Slavin (1980) and his associates. The 
cooperative element of TGT lies in the teams aspect which 
prepares the members to do well in the tournament. TGT consists 
of an initial presentation by the teacher. Then teams, which 
consist of students at different ability levels, form to study 
together and quiz each other on academic material. Once or twice 
a week 'he students are grouped with others at a similar ability 
level for the tournaments. Scores at the tournaments are added 
to the team score which is t-en reported to the class. Student 
Teams Achievement Division (STAD) is a var<?tion of TGT developed 
by Slavin (1980). The heterogeneous teams remain in STAP but the 
games and tournaments are replaced by quizzes that the students 
take after studying with their teams. The students receive 
points for their team based on competition within a division of 
six students that ar* at a comparable ability level. The 
students are not in face-to-face competition, but results are 
reported to the class. STAD has bten used i n classrooms with 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students (Madden & Slavin, 19331. 
Slavin ( 1 930) indicates that achievement is enMnc^ for both 
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groups of students; that fewer handicapped students are rejected 
by their nonhand i capped peers; and that self-esteem is enhanced 
for all students. Both STAD and TGT are used to increase low 
level, basic skills in the areas of arithmetic, language arts, 
and reading. Slavin (1930) attributes favorable results to both 
the highly structured system of instruction and the team aspect 
of the tasks and the rewards. 

The Small -Group Teaching Mode l . The Small-Group teaching 
model has been developed by Sharan ( 1980) and Jonr.'ion and Johnson 
(1975). Sharan describes both models as consisting of data 
gathering by students, the use of group discussion to interpret 
the information, and the compilation of each individual's 
contribution into a group product. Sharan and his colleagues 
have not applied their technique in mainstream settings,, however, 
Johnson and Johnson and their colleagues have used their methods 
with severely handicapped students in a bowling proqram (Johnson, 
Rynders, Johnson, Schmidt & Haider, 1979), in a summer swimming 
program (Marti no & Johnson, 1979), and in the classroom with 
mildly handicapped students (Cooper, Johnson, Johnson & 
Wilder son, 1980). 

Academic Outcomes for Nonhand icapped Learners 

The effect of cooperative goal structuring on academic 
outcomes in language arts, mathematics and social studies has 
been investigated using standardized measures (Slavin & Karweit, 
1931) and criterion-referenced measures (Johnson, Johnson, 
Johnson S* Anderson, 1970; Johnson, Johnson I Scott, 197G; Lucker, 
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Rosenfield, Sikes 4 Aronson, 1977; Wheeler & Ryan, 1073). 
Language arts learning was facilitated by cooperative goal 
structuring while outcomes in the areas of mathematics and social 
studies either showed no effect from the goal structure chosen 
(Slavin 4 Karweit, 1981; Wheeler & Ryan, 1973) or superior 
outcomes for the individualized goal structures (Johnson et al., 
1978). 

Slavin (1930) suggests that differences in results may be 
due to the subject matter covered, the level of skill required, 
and the differences in the uses of team structue. The uniformly 
poor results for social studies achievement may be due to the 
lack of overlap between what was taught and what was tested. 
Slavin also postulates that differences between results for the 
STAD/TGT studies and the small group instruction studies relate 
in part to the different skill levels required. The TGT/STAD 
instruction is based on rehearsal of basic, low level skills and 
the teams are used for their motivational value. Slavin 
indicates 1 that the method designed by Johnson and Johnson is more 
effective with higher level -.kills, and uses the to :m as a 
facilitative device which leaas to brainstorming, sharing ideas 
and solving problems. There is no specific individual 
responsibility within the group because 3 group product is 
produced, and this group product may be produced by the students 
in the group who are functioning at higher levels. The: i ac > ; n f 
individual responsibility may explain the results obtained by 
Johnson et al. (1970) and Johnson et al. (1572). In these 
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studies there were no differences in achievement results for 
individuals in either goal structure, but the cooperative group 
had superior results for efforts that were measured for the group 
as a whole. 

Social Outcomes for "onhand icapped Learners 

There is more conclusive evidence for a relationship between 
cooperative goal structure and postive social outcomes. Group 
conesiveness is enhanced with cooper u v. i ve goal structures because 
there is greater contact between group members (Slavin, 19G0) and 
because the "positive value attached to another person's efforts 
tt> help one achieve one's goals becomes generalized to that 
person" (Johnson & Johnson, 1S30, p. 94). Additionally there are 
positive social outcomes related to an individual's 
self-confidence, self-esteem (Ames, Ames & Felker, 1277; Arpnson 
et al., 1970) and positive behavior (Stendler, Damrin & Haines, 
1^51) . 

The social climate of children's groups was examined under 
cooperative and competitive conditions by Stendler et a 1 . , 
(1951). The authors observed the positive aid negative behavior 
of second grade children while painting 3 mural first airier' a 
cooperative, then a competitive condition. The children's 
behavior was also observed n a r-bsequent f^ee play session. 
While there was more positive behavior than negative under the 
group reward condition, this difference was not refected ir t^e 
free play situation which followed. 

The authors noted that ther-j was a difference in *tt?';tion 
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to task in the two conditions. In the competitive structure 
those children who felt that they had a chance to get rewarded 
continued to remain on task, however, in the cooperative 
structure there was a greater likelihood for all children to 
remain on task. WhHe children boasted about their work under 
both conditions, they showed little depreciation of their work 
under either condition. The boasting may be due to the age of 
the students participating in the study. Johnson and Johnson 
(1975) suggest that one cognitive prerequisite necessary to 
benefit from cooperative situations is that the child must 
"understand what implications the goal structure has for one's 
own and the others' Behavior" (p. 185). Second grade students 
may not understand that in order to share a group reward it is 
important to subsume an individual's contribution to the 
contribution of the group. 

Older children were used to examine self-reward and 
affective responses under competitive and cooperative situations 
by Ames et al. (1277). Fifth grade students were assigned to a 
success-failure outcome and a competitive or n o n -c omp e t i t i v e 
reward structure and then were asked to attribute their 
performance to their ability, effort, luck or the' task's 
difficulty. The authors found that failure i„ fi competitive 
situation elicited negative affect and se 1 f -pun i t i ve responses 
from the students who fai'ed. Those students who succeeded in 
the competitive situation felt that they deserved the reward more 
than Lhose in the noncompetitive condition. 
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The Jigsaw model was used to assess the attitudes toward 
school, cooperation, self- and peer-teaching of Anglo-American, 
Black and Mexican-American fifth grade students (Blaney, Stephen, 
Rosenfield, Aronson, & Sikes, 1577, as cited in Anonson et al., 
1973). While self-esteem and liking as measured by a sociometric 
instrument increased for the group that used cooperative 
learning, the attitude* toward school did not show similar 
improvement. Anglo-American students increased their likinn for 
school, but Black students decreased their liking. 
Mexican-American students in the control group increased their 
liking for school, but the experimental group increased their 
liking only slightly. The authors attribute this result to the 
language deficits of the Mexican-American students. 3ecause the 
structure of Jigsaw requires the participation of each student, 
students with language difficulties may not have heen able to 
participate on an equal basis. Since handicapped children often 
have language difficulties, Jigsaw may not be a model which would 
allow them to participate equally with other group members. The 
study by Lucker et al., (1977) using Jigsaw, however, 
demonstrates that the academic achievement of minority students 
improves using Jigsaw. 

Cooperative goal structuring produced more positive 
attitudes than individualized instruction in both lannuage arts 
(Johnson et al., 1976) and mathenatics instruction (Johnson et 
al«» 1 9 78 ). I,i the first study fifth grade students in the 
cooperative condition exhibited mo^ altruism and had more 
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accurate recognition of feelings. They also felt that teachers 
liked them more, peers liked them more, and that peers helped 
them to learn more. More children in the cooperative group than 
in the Individual group liked studying. Observations from the 
teacher indicated that the cooperative group had less difficult" 
following directions, had fewer problems understanding the 
assignment and spent less time waiting for the teacher's help. 
The teachers also noted, however, that the students initially 
lacked the skills for working together. Cooperative learning in 
th.e second study was also facilitative for student attitudes. 
The students in the cooperative structure had more positive 
attitudes toward heterogeneity; they felt they were doing a 
better job of learning in school; they had more positive feelings 
toward their teachers; and they also had a significant increase 
in their liking of fellow group members. While most outcome 
measures were positive, there were difficulties within the 
cooperative learning groups including domination bv one member, a 
split between male and female members, competition, 
"goof ing-of f , " and a lack of sharing a,,d helping. 

There is evidence for positive affective outcomes as well as 
positive achievement outcomes uring the TGT/STAD model (Slavin 
Karweit, 1961). Children in the experimental condition had a 
larger number of friends in school and a smaller number of 
classmates with whom they would prefer not to work. They ?lso 
gained mure in their liking of school and in their academic and 
general self-esteem. There were no differences between grouos, 
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however, on their feelings of being liked, their liking of others 
and the extent to which they felt their academic performance was 
supported by peers. 



\ Imp! 1 cat ions . While the evidence related to both the 
academic and social outcomes for cooperative goal structuring is 
essentially positive, there are limitations. One limitation 



Johnson arid Johnson (1975). These prerequisites include: an 
awareness of other individuals, the ability to identify and 
respond to the actions of those individuals, an awareness of the 
concept of goal interdependence and an understanding of the 
implications of goal structure for one's own and another's 
behavior. This necessary understanding comes between the ages of 
five and ten (Johnson & Johnson, 1975), however, it may occur 
later for handicapped children. 

An additional limitation related to the use of cooperative 
goal structuring is the teacher training necesaary to implement 
it. Johnson and Johnson indicated in one study that the teachers 
received 4 0 hours of intensive training to implement the goal 
structures (Cooper, Johnson, Johnson, & Wilderson, 1030). Other 
models reqiire less extensive training, ho "/ever. Slav in and 
Karweit (1981) used a three-hour training period to instruct 
teachers in the TGT model. While there is a difference in the 
ar.ount of training needed, some is required to implement all of 
the mode's. 



Finally,! the observations made by teachers in the Johnson et 




concerns the necessity of cognitive prerequisites suggested by 
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al., (1976) and Johnson et al., (1973) studies suggest that 
children need practice in learning how to work together in a 
group. Simply creating a cooperative structure does not mean 
that children will cooperate and teachers need the skills to deal 
with group process difficulties tnat arise. Additionally, 
because the small group instruction model presented hy Johnson 
and Johnson culminates in the production of a group product, high/ 
ability students may be contributing more than their peers. This 
differentiation of response may be eliminated by assigning 
different roles to group members similar to those assigned in the 
study by Wheeler and Ryan (.1973) including coordinator, analyzer 
and recorder. 

Social Outcomes for Ha nrifirapport l earners 

Because cooperative goal structuring contributes to academic 
and social outcomes for nonhandi capped children it is logical to 
assume that it would be effective in enhancing those competencies 
for handicapped learners as well. The studies that have used 
cooperative goal structures with handicapped learners have 
primarily explored its effect on social outcomes Chennault 
(19G7) attempted to improve the social acceptance of unpopular 
EMR students in special classes by having highly accepted 
students wurk with them to plan, rehearse and present a skit. 
The students in the exprimental treatment improved significantly 
both in peer acceptance and in perceived peer acceptance. 
However, the author was unable to attribute the results to the 
cooperative aspect of the experience. 
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In a related study, Lilly (1971) attempted to isolate and 
manipulate each of the intervention variables suggested by 
Chennault ( 1 9 6 7 > to determine which variables contributed to the 
improvement of sociometric status. The conditions included: 1) 
the full impact treatment in which the children were removed from 
class and worked on a skit with popular students and the 
experimenter; 2) the experimenter impact treatment which was 
identic*! except a student leader was chosen to minimize the 
experimenter's effect; 3) a peer impact treatment which 
eliminated the effect of the popular children; 4) a minimal 
impact treatment which eliminated the -Increased salience of the 
experimental subjects; 5) a within class treatment in which the 
students were not removed from the class; and 6) the full control 
condition in which the students received no treatment. While the 
experimental treatments as a group produced gains in social 
acceptance there was no significant difference for any individual 
condition. 

Ballard, Corman, Gottlieb and Kaufman (1S77) extended 
research on use of cooperative learning activities to a 
mainstream setting. Cecause treatment gains h a J not been 
maintained in other intervention studies (Lilly, 1971; Rucker & 
Vincenzo, 19 7) they instituted a longer and more intensive 
intervention program. After the intervention, experimental 
students had significantly higher acceptance than control 
students, however, there was no difference in the rejection of 
the two groups. Th 2 authors conclude'* that acceptance a n d 
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rejection are separate constructs, because they were not affected 
equally by the intervention. Ballard et al. were unable to 
identify which aspect of the treatment was responsible for the 
gains in social acceptance of the experimental group. They 
suggested that the cooperative nature of the activity, the use of 
an activity with minimal academic demands, the high degree of 
structure, or the length of the treatment might have accounted 
for the gains. 

Ijsing different goal structures, cooperative, competitive 
and individualistic experiences were compared to determine their 
effea on the interpersonal attraction of heterogeneous peers 
(Coopjer et al., 1980). in both the cooperative and competitive 
conditions, learning disabled children were chosen as friends 
more 'frequently than in the individualistic condition. It is 
interesting to note that handicapped children were chosen as 
friends in the competitive situation since Johnson and Johnson 
(19a0) suggested that "negative goal interdependence promotes 
oppositional interaction and feelings of psychological rejection 
and threat" (pp. 92-93). 3ecause children in the competitive 
condition worked within clusters of equal ability students and 
one student within the cluster was declared the winner, the 
learning disabled children chosen as frimds may have been the 
winners within their cluster. 

» 

When only the cooperative and competitive conditions were 
compared, Johnson and Johnson (1982) found that the cooperative 
condition had a posi t ive effect on interpersonal attraction. 
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There were significantly more interactions between handicapped 
and non'n and icapped children within the cooperative condition. In 
addition, stud" l s in the cooperative condition: liked each 
other more, liked their group product more, and were more 
cohesive . 

Recreational activities have also been used to examine the 
interactions of handicapped and nonhandicapped children. Martino 
and Jchnson (1979) used a summer swimming program to contrast the 
interaction of learning disabled and nonhandicapped children in 
cooperative and individualistic conditions. There were more 
friendly interactions after instruction in the cooperative 
condition. Although the difference in hostile interactions was 
not significant, there was a trend toward more hostile 
interactions in the individualistic condition. The 
general izabi 1 ity of these results is limited by the small sample 
size ( N * 1 2 ) . In addition, the children in the individualistic 
condition were given directions not to pay attention to other 
members of the class during instruction. Although these 
instructions may be given during school, it is unusual to deliver 
these directions during a recreational activity and may have 
unduly affected the results of the study. 

The interaction between nonhandicapped students and 
adolescents with Down's syndrome were examined in other studies 
using a recreational setting (Johnson et a 1 . , i s 7 9 ) . These 
s u d 1 * s examined the interaction between students using 
cooperative, competitive and Individualistic gool structures 
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during bowling. The cooperative condition contributed to 
significantly more positive interactions than either the 
competitive or individualisitic condition. Also, the 
nonhandlcapped students rated their handicapped team members 
significantly higher in the cooperative condition than in the 
other condi tions . 

Academic Outcomes for Handica pped Learners 

While there are a number of studies which examine the effect 
of cooperative goal structuring on social outcomes for 
handicapped children, there is less information on achievement 
outcomes. A study by Smith, Johnson and Johnson (1982) provides 
some evidence. This study compared individualistic and 
cooperative conditions on achievement for sixth grade students 
who were handicapped, gifted or normally achieving. Achievement 
was Measured by scores on a test of 20 questions developed from 
study material. Retention was measured on the same 20 questions 
four weeks after the study. All students in the cooperative 
condition scored higher on both the achievement and retention 
measures. Although there was a significant effect for ability, 
the effect was stronger in the individualistic condition; in the 
cooperative condition the handicapped and nonh and ic a P oed children 
achieved at approximately the same level. 

Madden and Sla/in ( 1983) used the STAD model with learning 
handicapped ancJ nonh and icapped children randomly assigned to STAD 
groups or to control groups for mathematics instruction. For 
academic outcomes there was improvement in mathematics 
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achievement for the whole group of STAD children, but not for the 
subsamole of learning handicapped children. Social outcomes were 
also measured. The authors found that while there wss less 
rejection of learning handicapped children taught with the 
cooperative strategy, there was no difference in the number of 
friendships identified between handicapped and nonhandi capped 
p u p i Is. 
Summary 

For handicapped learners, cooperative models have been used 
primarily as interventions to improve social outcomes. 
Researchers have found a consistent relationship between 
cooperative goal structures and positive social outcomes. 
Identifying an educational environment in which there is 
cooperative goal structuring, therefore, has the potential for 
facilitating social outcomes for handicapped children. 

The effects of cooperative goal structuring on academic 
outcomes for children with handicaps are not as evident. Most 
research which has examined the impact of cooperat i v» models on 
outcomes for handicapped children has utilized the Small-Group 
Teaching Model (Johnson & Johnson, 1982). In this model there is 
an emphasis on higher cognitive tasks and each member of the 
group contributes ideas toward problem solving and producing a 
group product. If the nandi capped student is functioning at a 
low cognitive level, she may not be able to contribute ideas/ 
toward the group goal. In addition, because the tc-acher training 
involved in implementing the Small Grouping Teaching node 1 /is 
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extensive, teachers may be unwilling to utilize it. 

Tha use of the TfiT/STAO model seems particularly promising 
for improving the academic achievement of handicapped leaders 
(Madden & Slavin, 1933). The model emphasizes basic skills: 
skills whic, may be limited in mainstreamed students. 
Additionally, the model encourages the rehearsal and practicing 
of information which produces high academically engaged time for 
the learner. An additional advantage for tjhe -TGT/STAO model is 
the limited training needed for teachers to Implement the model. 
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ACADEMIC LEARNING TIME 

It is reasonable to assume a relationship between how 
teachers design the instructional environment and how students 
learn. One aspect of the environment which is under direct 
control of the teacher is time use. The importance of decisions 
related to time use as an aspect of the environment are 
considered in the following section. 

Il?^ev elO£m en t_of_Ac a demlc^Le a r 
Var lab le 

Allocated Time. The original research on allocation of 
instructional time examined the effect of large segments of time 
such as years of schooling (Hyman, Wright, & Reed, 1975), days of 
instruction (Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, 
Weinfeld, & York, 1966), and hours of classes (Fredrick, Walberg, 
& Rasher, 1979). While data was easily gathered, there was only 
•a moderate relationship between the variables chosen and their 
effect on learning. As research in the area evolved, it became 
clear that "refining the validity of the measure of instructional 
time would increase its correlation with learning" (Walberg & 
Frederick, 1982). 

A more refined measure of allocated time became the time 
assigned by the teacher for teaching a particular subject. 
Engaged time was conceptualized as a subset of allocated time, 
and the notion of academic learning time was a further refinement 
developed during the Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (Dorg, 
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1980) . 



The Academ i c Learnin g Time Model. Academic Learning Time 
(ALT) is defined as "time spent by a student engaged ; n a task on 
which few errors are made and where the task is directly relevant 
to an academic outcome" (Borg, 1980, p. 41). The model suggests 



that there is a postive relationship between academic engagement 
at a high success rate and achievement gain; where engagement is 
defined as the amount of time the student spends directly on 
learning and high success rate is the situation in which the 
student shows a good understanding of the task and makes only a 
few careless error's (Borg, 1980). 

The theories of Carroll (1963), Bloom (1976) and Wiley and 
Harm' schfeger ( 1974) have contributed to the conceptualization of 
ALT. 

Carro 11 ' s Mode 1 . Carroll's model was one of the earliest to 
use engaged time as a factor for prediction of cognitive learning 
in the classroom. According to his theory, five variables relate 
to student learning: 1) aptitude, or the amount of time a student 
requires to learn a giv«n task, 2 ) ability to understand 
instruction, 3) perserver ance , 4) opportunity to learn, and 5) 
quality of instruction. The first three are elements within the 
Individual. The last two reflect external conditions. Carroll 
incorporates these variable into the following formula: 
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Carroll notes that engaged time is not necessarily equal to 
allocated time or opportunity to learn. However, opportunity to 
learn and quality of instruction are the variables in his theory 
that lend .hemselves most readily to experimental manipulations, 
because they are factors external to the student. Quality of 
instruction, at best, is difficult to measure. Carroll suggests 
that opportunity to learn shows the most promise as a research 
area . 

gloom's Modej,. In Bloom's school learning model, three 
variables are proposed that affect achievement and on-tesk time: 
1) cognitive entry behviors, Z) affective entry characteristics, 
and 3) quality of instruction. Bloom attempts to develop a 
working definition of quality of instruction in which he includes 
cues as to what is to be learned, reinforcement, active 
participation in the learning situation, and feedback to "provide 
the student with progress information. Participation, in Bloom's 
model, is virtually identical to engaged time. Bloom estimates 
that the quality of instruction variables, in combination, 
account for from 25 to 40 percent of the variance in student 
achievement (Bloom, 1976). 

Bloom emphasizes that mastery of learned content cannot be 
achieved simply by allocating equal amounts of time to each 
pupil. Time and help need to be provided to slower students so 
that. they can reach mastery criteria. There is researci. to 
suggest that 80 percent of the students can be brought to a 
learning criterion usually reached by only 20 percent if mastery 
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learning procedures are employed (Slock, 1971; Peterson, 1972). 
This result can be achieved with a supplement of 10 to 20 percent 
additional time (see Borg, 1980). In a review of his own 
research on mastery learning, Bloom (1976) found that students 
who had learned a task to mastery were spending approximately 35 
percent of their time on task, while those students who were 
given no extra help were spending only 50 percent of their time 
on task. Bloom conjectured that the mastery group was learning 
more effective learning techniques, while the regular group was 
decreasing in their effectiveness as learners. 

WiIe^_and _Harni sch fe ger ' s Model . The work of Wiley and 
Harni schfeger (1974) constitutes another major theoretical model 
pertaining to school learning. In this model, pupil achievement 
is reduced to two factors: the total time required by a student 
to learn the given information and the total time the student 
actually spends on the task. The impact of other factors such as 
quality of instruction, student background variables, and teacher 
characteristics is tempered through these two primary 
time-related variables. Included in this model are teacher 
behvlors which influence total active learning time fur a given 
pupil. These behaviors are planning, implementation, inducing, 
and communication. Teacher characteristics, curriculum, and 
individual pupil characteristics are all seen as directly 
influencing the total allocated exposure time for the student. 
This affects the total usable exposure time, which affects the 
tot'al active learning time. Total active learning timp combined 
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with total needed learning time produces achievement. 

In some current conceptualizations (Fisher, Cerliner, Filby, 
Marliave, Cahen, & Dishaw, 1980) ALT, rather than standard i zed 
test scores, is characterized as the dependent variable of 
interest. Because different classrooms follow different 
curricula, and because there is different time allowed in a 
classroom for particular aspects of the curriculum, standardized 
achievement tests are not a sensitive measure across settings 
(Borg, 1980). ALT, as a dependent variable, is not affected by 
differences across classrooms. This interpretation 1s not 
uniformly accepted, however; most studies treat ALT as an 
independent variable. 

In the following section the effect of academic learning 

time on achievement of nonhandic apped learners is examined. 

Lie... Effect of ALT o n ^^-AliIEi£_i2!il£2!Ilf.l_l^l_!l2£jllJ2^i£ ep_£ 2 d 
Learners 

While the current model of ALT has been refined to include 
engaged time, success rate and the relationship of the task to 
the desired academic outcome, early studies focused only on the 
relationship of t i me -on -task to achievement outcomes. 

The relationship between attention anc' reading achievement 
for first grade boys and girls was examined by Samuels and 
Turnure (1974). Attention was determined by observinq task 
relevant and non-task orienting behaviors. A reading recognition 
score was obtained based on scores on the Dolch list of basic 
sight words. Results indicated that greater attention was linked 
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to increased achievament. 

Cobb (1972) observed a number of child beha/iors during 
arithmetic, one of which was attention, and predicted scores on 
the Standford Achievement Test using the behaviors. Attention 
scores contributed the most weight to the regression equation in 
both schools used. 

In a variation on the time-on task studies, Bell and 
Davidson (1976) attempted to separate out the influence of 
ability from the influence of attention on outcome measures. 
When the effects of intelligence were part i al led out , there was a 
significant relationship between on-task behavior and achievement 
in only 3 of the 23 elementary classes observed. In those three 
classes the authors were able to identify only one behavior that 
discriminated those teachers from the others: introducing the 
lesson. Additionally, those three teachers did not repeat or 
reword their own questions. The other 23 behaviors measured did 
not discriminate among the teachers. 

Lahaderne (19G8) also partialled out the effect of 10 and 
examined the relationship of observed attentive behavior to 
attitudes toward teacher and school and to achievement test 
results. While she found little correlation between attention 
and attitudes she d k! find significant effects for boys on both 
reading and math scores and a significant effect for girls on 
reading scores. 

Time-on-reading provided a more refined measure of attention 
in a study by Arlin and Roth (1573). They used comics and books 
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in an attempt to discriminate which factors might be associated 
with time spent on-task while reading. Additionally they sought 
to establish a link between time spent on-task while reading and 
gains in reading comprehension. Results indicated that when 
students were on-task they spent more time on-reading with books 
than with comics. They found no difference in time on-task with 
either comics or books. Time- on-reading provided a stronger link 
with reading comprehension gains than did time on-task. The 
authors concluded that the more refined measure did a better job 
of capturing the complexities of learning than time on-task. 

Although the studies reviewed suggest a relationship between 
time on-task and pupil achievement, the association is less 
strong whan the effects of ability are partial led out. ' However, 
when a more refined measure of engagement was used (Arlin & Roth, 
1978), the association was strengthened. It is interesting to 
note that there was no indication of overlap between the task in 
which the pupils were engaged, and what they were tested on with 
the exception of one study (Cell and Davidson, H-76). Bell and 
Davidson linked observed attention of the students with 
performance on a teacher constructed test of material that hud 
been covered during the observation period. Contrary to 
expectation, only 3 of the 23 classes observer' evidenced a 
relationship between attention and achievement. 

Stallings' (1975) extensive analysis of teaching practices 
in Follow Through classrooms served as a precursor to the 
examination of ALT. Input variables were sampled on the basis of 
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geographic regions, urban and rural areas, and racial and ethnic 
characteristics of the learners. Process variables consisted of 
observed teacher and child behavior as well as observations of 
classroom practices. These practices included time spent in 
reading and math, task persistence, and amount of time spent in 
school. Additionally, product variables included standardized 
measures used to determine child outcomes. 

Although methods of instruction varied among the classrooms, 
there were results which related to the concept of ALT. The most 
significant result was than when drill was at a high rate, 
practice and praise contributed to higher reading and math 
scores. It was also found that task persistence was positively 
related to reading and math scores. 

The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (Fisher et al., 1980) 
was the most definitive of the ALT studies. It was during this 
study that the concept of ALT was developed as a measure of 
student classroom learning using observable student behavior. 
Subjects included 139 second graders and 122 fifth graders who 
ranged from the 30th to the 60th percentile in reading and 
mathematics achievement. Extensive observations were made of 
allocated time, engagement rates, and success rates. D,ata were 
collected over 20 weeks using two separate time periods which 
made replication of results possible. In addition, teacher logs 
were recorded daily. The logs representeJ an improvement on 
earlier studies which relied on school or district records or 
teacher memory. 
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Several results of the BTES suggested relationships between 
ALT and academic achievement. These included: 

1. A structured ceacher with good diagnostic and 
prescriptive skills had students with better 
achievement and more ALT; 

2. Academic feedback was positively associated with 
student learning; 

3. Explanatic, in response to student need was negatively 
associated with high student success; 

4. More frf..qt,ent reprimands for inappropriate behavior 
were negatively associated with student learning; 
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Teacher emphasis on academic goals was positively 
lS30°) Ciated WUh student learning (Fisher et a 1 . 

The 3TES study shifted the focus in examining teacher 
effectiveness from factors associated with achievement to factors 
which maximized the learner's engagement during instruction. 

The relationship of aspects of ALT to particular 
characteristics of learners was examined in two studies (Good •& 
'Beckerman, 1S7S; Karweit & Slavin, 1981). Good and Beckerman 
observed time on-task for high, middle, and low achievers in 
upper elementary classrooms. High achievers spent more tire on 
task than low achievers, and pupil involvement was highest on 
tasks assigned by the teacher and in teacher-led groups, 

Karweit and Slavin (1981) extended the orocess measures of 
Good and Beckerman and included outcome measures in their study. 
They compared the scheduled time, actual instructional time, 
engaged time and engaged rate for high, average, and low 
achieving elementary students. Measures included classroom 
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observation, a brief achievement test based on content covered 
during the observation, and the Comprehensive Test of 3asic 
Skills. They found differences in results based on grade (2/3 
vs. 4/5). Additionally, time effects were most evident in the 
more proximal measures. The variable which was most highly 
related to achievement was the engaged time of individual 
students. A strong effect for time on-task was evident for lower 
achieving students. 

The Relationship of Class Size to ALT 

There is some indication that greater teacher feedback 
(Fisher et al., 1980) and a high rate of drill and practice 
(Stall ings, 1S75) are associated with more positive student 
outcomes. It is logical to suppose, therefore, that smaller 
class size facilitates academic outcomes. This assumption was 
examined by Cahen (1981).' Two second grade classes in rural 
Virginia and two in Oakland, California were each made into three 
classes in the middle of the school year. Comparison of pretest 
and posttest measures in Virginia indicated that there was an 
increase in attention to task, in contact with the teacher, and 
number of tarns during reading group. Additionally, there was a 
decrease in waiting for help and in off-task behavior. The 
acnievement data demonstrated that the California students 
exceeded their spring predicted scores on four subtests of BTES 
achievement battery while the Virginia students exceeded their 
predicted scores cn all subtests except one. Cahen attributed 
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differences in results to smaller class size at both sites, and 

greater allocated time for instruction in Virginia. 

The Effect of ALT nn Social O u tcomes or i.'onhand icapperi Learners 

Although the primary outcome of interest in ALT studies is 
academic v there has been some concern about the effect of a 
strong academic -emphas 1 s on social outcomes. Peterson ( 197 9) 
questioned the effectiveness of direct instruction for diverse 
educational outcomes. She noted that although students' 
cognitive skills increase using teacher-centered methods, there 
is no effect for measures related to s e 1 f -c one e pt , locus of 
control and anxiety. Other instructional designs emphasize 
social goals. For example, "open classroom" approaches surpass 
traditional ones in improving students' attitudes toward their 
teacher and school, and in promoting their independence and 
curiosity. The size of the effect is small, however. (But see 
StaHings, 1S75 for evidence of a positive relationship between 
achievement and self-esteem). 

AilJli a^u re s._for_H^ndj_c a ££ed a r 

C 1 assroom 

There have been relatively few studies of ALT for 
handicapped children within a regular class environment. The ALT 
of learning disabled students was compared to that of 
nonhandicapped students by Chow (1931). Altnough learning 
disabled students had similar amounts of time allocated to 
academics as regular students, they had less time engaged in 
academic tasks and less time engaged at a hig 1 - success rate. In 
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the first year of the study, ma in streamed students had less than 
one-half the ALT of their nonhandicapped counterparts; in the 
second year of the study, it was reduced to one quarte\r. As the 
number cf handicapped students in the class increased, t'ie 
percentage of engaged time decreased. Additionally, the time the 
learning disabled students spent on low-success tasks increased. 
The relationship of class size to ALT indicated that in a larger 
mainstreamed class more time was spent on non-academic activities 
and less time on academic activities during a given academic 
subject . 

Project PRIME (Kaufman, Agard, & Senmel, 1D78) provided data 
related to time on-task for mainstreamed ET1R students. For these 
students attention was positively related to the amount of time 
spent in teacher-directed smMl group instruction and the amount 
of time the teacher spent introducing or testing. Attention was 
negatively related to percent of time spent in student 
self-directed small or large group instruction and the percent of 
time the teacher spent supervising. While nonhandicapped 
students spent 32% of the allocated time attending to academic 
tasks, the EMR learners spent 72%. In results similar to those 
of Good and Geckerman ( 1978), PRIME found that mainstreamed E,«R 
students high in normative academic status were on-task more than 
those with low normative academic status. ALT increased when 
academic tasks were prescriptive!)' oriented for particular 
students . 

Research on ALT in the regular class, although limited, 
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shows a strong relationship of ALT to achievement for both 
handicapped and nonhandlcupped learners. 

ALT and Handicappe d Children in Special Class Environments 

The relationship of allocated time to reading achievement 
was examined in secondary, remedial classes by S t a 1 lings ( 1930). 
Time allocated to specific reading activities was determined 
using classroom observations and a teacher behavior rating scale. 
The result', of reading achievement tests were examined to 
determine student reading gain. The data supported the 
assumption that amount of time allocated to specific reading 
activities significantly affected reading gain and specific 
reading levels. 

The hypothesis that ALT increases achievement was supported 
in a special class setting by Leinhardt, Zigmonc! and Cooley 
(1981). They observed 11 primary self-contained learning 
disability classes to determine the nature of the reading 
activities and the relationship between particular activities and 
improvement in reading test performance. Posttest performance 
was influencead by pretest performance, silent reading time and 
overlap of material taught. 

Project PRIME examined on-task behavior of EMR children in 
resource rooms and special classes in addition to the behavior of 
the EMR children in the mainstream classroom cited previously. 
In the resource room EMS children were more attentive when there 
were peer verbalizations and less attentive when working on an 
individual activity apart from the other students. 
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Teacher-directed small group instruction and a high degree of 
teacher introducing and motivating also enhanced attention. EMR 
students in the resource room spent 89% of their time on-task 
compared to 72% when placed in the regular classroom, however, 
content covered was different in the two settings. Reading 
instruction occurred more frequently in the resource room than in 
the regular classroom, while science and social studies occurred 
more often in regular classes. Since there was a smaller class 
size in resource rooms than in the mainstream classese there was 
more opportunity for intensive instruction and active group 
participation. 

Evidence indicated a relationship between ALT a n d 
achievement for EMR students in special class settings, as well. 
Fifteen percent of the variance in normative academic status was 
attributed to the amount of time spent in academic instruction. 
Attention was enhanced in structured classes where the teacher 
used student-directed individual instruction and coercive or 
legitimate influence. 
Summary 

The essential aspects of the ALT model include: 1) the 
child is engaged in learnin-g, that is, s/he is on-task; 2) the 
child experiences a high success rate; and 3) the task is related 
to a specific academic outcome (Borg, 1930 ).' Using this model, 
there is persuasive evidence, for both handicapped and 
nonhandicapped learners, that there is a relationship between ALT 
and positive academic outcomes. ALT is facilitated in an 
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environment in which the teacher gives academic feedback to the 
learner and emphasizes academic goals. Additionally, it is 
important that the teacher has good diagnostic and prescriptive 
skills which enable him/her to accurately pinpoint the child's 
level of functioning. 

It is clear that identifying a classroom in which ALT is 
fostered provides a handicapped learner with an environment which 
has the potential for facilitating academic outcomes. There are 
additional factors to consider, however. The evidence which 
considers the effect of emphasizing academic outcomes on social 
development is limited. Since handicapped children are often 
rejected in mainstreamed classrooms, social outcomes are 
important considerations. 
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HOMOGENEOUS VERSUS HFTEROGENEOUS GROUPING 

Grouping children for instruction based on the ability level 
of the individual children represents an attempt to alter the 
environment to facilitate both teaching and learning. Benefits 
to the teachers include easing their task by restricting the 
academic diversity of their students. Benefits to the learners 
include the individualization of instruction based on their 
particular needs (Kirp, 1974). Additionally, teachers believe 
that placing children in homogeneous groups is an effective 
instructional practice (Wilson S. Schmidts, IS78). 

The efficacy studies did not provide evidence for the 
superiority of particular administrative grouping arrangements. 
However, research on the effectiveness of ability grouping for 
improving student outcomes provides another approach to the same 
issue. If heterogeneous groupings produce superior student 
outcomes, then the implication is that the regular classroom ,1s "a 
beneficial environment for handicapped learners. If, however, 
homogeneous groups are superior then perhaps the handicapped 
child would make better academic progress in a classroom grouped 
by ability. Thus, results of research on ability grouping 
provide information about an environmental variable which might 
be altered to facilitate academic achievement. 

Grouping as an educational method has a long history. 
Homogeneous versus heterogeneous grouping was first 
systematically attempted in 1357 by W. T. Harris (Goldberg, 
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Passow, & Justman, 1966). Since that time many grouping 
variations have been developed including grade-level grouping, 
tracking into different curricular sequences, ability or 
achievement level grouping, assigning to special classes, 
mult 1 age or mult 1 grade grouping, and differential, 
subject-to-subject grouping. The assumptions behind ability or 
homogeneous grouping are that: 1) it materially reduces the 
range of learning-related differences within a group as compared 
with random or heterogeneous grouping, and 2) that this reduction 
of range facilitates both teaching and learning (Heathers, 1959, 
p. 564). 

The use of homogeneous grouping implies that teachers will 
vary the learning tasks, i n s t r u c t i o n a 1 ' me t h od s , and pace of 
advancement (Heathers, 19G9) to reflect the characteristics of 
the particular group. One rationale for homogeneous grouping 1s 
that it allows students to progress at their own rate and to get 
more individual attention from teachers. Heterogeneous or random 
grouping is proposed as an alternative because: 1) homogeneous 
grouping is undemocratic and affects the self-concept of those in 
the lower group; 2) homogeneous grouping more accurately reflects 
reality; 3) students of lesser ability profit from learning with 
those of greater ability; and 4) it is impossible to achieve a 
truly homogeneous group (Esposito, 1973). 

Past reviews of the literature revealed that when 
achievement gains were in favor of homogeneous grouping, the 
results were often explainable on the basis of different teaching 
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methods and materials, modification of educational objectives, 
and curriculum reorganization (Esposito, IS 73 ; Heathers, ISuQ; 
Wilson & Schmidts, 1978 ) rather than the grouping pattern 
itself. The current literature suggests that grouping patterns 
may affect individual students differentially. 
The Effect of Grouping on Academic Outcomes 

Studies on heterogeneous versus homogeneous grouping show 
that neither is superior for all pupils in improving achievement. 
The composition of the group can make some difference in the 
performance of its members, however. If it is used to meet the 
specific learning needs of different pupils through varying the 
curriculum, it may be effective (Goldberg et al., 1966). 

In a four-year study of over 2 ,500 stud *, 3org (19GC) 
examined the differences in the effects on eleme„uary and junior 
high scnool pupils of an ability grouping system that 
distinguished between a curriculum that adjusted the rate of 
presentation of curricular materials, an1 a ranriom grouping 
system that differentiated the curriculum through enrichment. 
Students were divided into superior, average, and slow groups 
using the results of the California Achievement Test Battery. 
Borg concluded that at the elementary anJ junior high school 
level neither random nor stratified grouping is superior for all 
pupils. At the elementary level, homogeneous grouping provided a 
slight advantage for superior pupils and random grouping was 
associated with slightly better academic performance .for slow 
pupils. At the junior high level homogeneous grouping led to 
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greater mathematics achievement among superior pupils and greater 
science achievement for average students. For slower pupils, 
there was a slight tendency to favor random grouping, for 
achievement in both mathematics and science. Pupils in a random 
grouping situation consistently developed better study methods 
during the elementary school years than pupils in a homogeneous 
grouping situation. Average pupils at the secondary level who 
were grouped randomly also showed significantly more gains in 
study habits. 

The effects of grouping on academic achievement were found 
to be minimal in a study by Goldberg et al. (19G6). Their intent 
was to study some of the aspects of ability grouping not 
adequately examined previously.' Their study differentiated 2212 
fifth grade students by I.Q. scores. Independent variables 
included the presence or absence of gifted or slow students, the 
relative position of the student's ability level within the range 
of ability levels in that ;lass, as well as the range of ability 
in the class. Goldberg et al. found that "although the 
achievement differences among patterns of varying ability range 
were small, overall observed increments tended to favor the broad 
range. . . However, no one pattern or combination of patterns 
was best for all pupils in all subjects" (p. 1GU). 

The differences that were found in achievement gains were 
more a function of teacher competency or interest; "simply 
narrowing the ability range in the classroom does not necessarily 
result in a greater differentiation of content or method and is 
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not associated with greater academic achievement for any ability 
level" (p. 161). A caution is forthcoming from this study. 
Teachers of slow pupils tend to teach less content and have lower 
expectations. Yet those same slow pupils benefit from the 
exposure to enrichment activities in the broader range classes 
and show increases in achievement. 

The studies previously cited explored the results of 
stratified grouping on students of varied intelligence and 
achievement levels. Laughlin (1978) investigated the effects of 
group composition on performance. College students were studied 
individually and in groups of from two to five. It was found 
that the performance of mixed groups of high, medium and low 
persons was proportional to the number of high-ability members of 
the group. Laughlin indicated that in comparing homogeneous to 
heterogeneous groups, the overall ability level of the 
ho-mogeneous groups must be specified. Homogeneous high-ability 
groups perform better than heterogeneous or mixed-ability groups, 
while homogeneous low-ability groups perform less well than 
heterogeneous or mixed-ability groups. 

Grouping according to age is another grouping variable. No 
significant differences were found by Way (1081) between children 
in multiage or single age classrooms on reading arid math 
achievement test scores. Though Valett (1931) recommends 
functional achievement grouping as a way of remediatinq special 
education deficits, it does no.t seem to be more effective 
academical ly. 
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The Effect of Grouping on Social Outcomes 

The impact of homogeneous versus heterogeneous grouping 
arrangements on nonacademic variables is inconclusive. Attitudes 
towards peers are related to ability in random grouped 
classrooms, but not so in homogeneously grouped classrooms. Yet, 
at all ability levels, pupils in random grouped classrooms had 
more favorable self-concepts than comparable pupils in ability 
grouped classrooms according to Borg (1966). However, Goldberg 
et al. (1966) found that the sel f -assessments of slow pupils were 
raised when the range of ability levels in the class was narrow. 
This suggests that the presence of gifted pupils emphasizes the 
difference between the attainment of the slow pupils and their 
gifted • peers. Way (1931) found that students were happier and 
showed greater satisfaction in multiage rather than .single age 
groups . 

Grouping Effects in Institutional Settings 

A study of approximately 1000 mentally retarded clients in 
three large institutions was conducted to identify the factors 
which contributed to variations in the quality of care provided 
in residential facilities for mental ly, retarded persons (Rayies, 
lySO). Grouping arrangements were one of the factors studied. It 
was found that functional grouping had deleterious consequences 
on the care of the severely and profoundly retarded. Mixed 
ability grouping, however, may produce diminishing returns for 
the more able mentally retarded. For severely mentally retarded 
individuals, homogeneous, functionally-based groups generated an 
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environment in which direct-care staff consistently provide care 
which was characteristically un s t i mu 1 a t i n g , undifferentiated, 
depersonalized and rigid (Haynes, 1980). 
Summary 

Although teachers favor ability grouping and feel that it 
leans to improved learning, the research suggests effects may be 
more complicated. There is some evidence that high ability 
students benefit from ability grouping (Borg, 1966), however, low 
ability students show increased academic gains when they are 
grouped hetergeneously (Borg, 1966). While the research has not 
included handicapped learners, the implication is that at least 
mildly handicapped cnildren might be affected similarly. 

For social outcomes, findings are inconclusive. Some 
studies indicated improved self-concept for learners in 
hetergeneously grouped classrooms. Others indicated that wide 
differences in ability are highlighted in randomly nrouped 
classrooms, and those differences affect self-concept. 

Because the research on effects related to ability grouping 
has been predomi n an t e ly inconclusive it may not be s critical 
primary variable to consider in an analysis of environments. 
This does not mean, however, that important interactions may not 
exist for grouping arrangements and other factors (e.g., ability 
level). The research that has been done with low ability 
children, indicating favorable academic and social outcomes in 
mixed groups, at least suggests that random grouping does not 
have an adverse effect on handicapped learners. 
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TEACHER BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUD ES 

It has been hypothesized that a relationship exists between 
the attitudes, expectations and behaviors of teachers and 
students' academic and social outcomes. Much or" the research in 
this area was motivated by the work of Rosenthal and Jacobson 
(1S68). These authors induced a teacher expectation of success 
for randomly selected children by indicating that those children 
were expected to "bloom" during the school year. Results 
demonstrated that students who were .expected to achieve more, 
did. Rosenthal and Jacobson attributed this gain in a general 
ability measure to biased teacher expectancies and related 
changes in teacher behavior. Other researchers have failed to 
replicate Rosenthal and Jacobson's results (Claiborn, 1969; Jose 
& Cody, 1971), and the original study was criticized for 
methodological shortcomings (Safer, 1980). However, there has 
been a continued interest in the expectancy phenomenon. 

For handicapped children the process related to expectancy 
effects begins with the labeling process. The reaction to the 
label is assumed to be followed by a series of steps: 

(1) teachers develop expectancies based on their perceptions or 

atti tudes , 

(2) teachers behave differently based on differing expectations 

for students and, 

(3) differences in behavior affect student outcomes (Safer, 

iy«0) . 
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Teacher attitudes, expectations and behaviors are important only 
in relation to their effect on child outcomes. Each of the 
assumed relationships must be valid in order for child outcomes 
to be affected. In the following sections the empirical evidence 
which supports each of the assumptions is reviewed. If these 
assumptions are supported empirically there are implications for 
identifying appropriate environments for handicappec 'earners 
related to matching teachers to children. 

Relationship of Teacher Behavior to Child Outcomes 

Academic Outcomes 

Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) attributed child changes 
directly to teacher expectations for success. Crophy and Good 
(1970) postulated that teacher behavior, based on teacher 
attitudes and expectations, was an important mediating process 
affecting outcomes. While researchers have directly observed 
teachers' behavior in the classroom to. examine the relationship 
between that behavior and child outcomes, that research is 
limited. Firestone and Brody (1975) attempted to identify the 
relationship between the quality of teacher-child interactions 
and academic performance in six kindergarten classrooms. They 
found a relationship between negative interactions with teacher 
and scores on all subtests of the Metropo 1 i tan Achievement Test. 
They also found a relationship between number of times a child 
was chosen to demonstrate in class and particular reading 
subtests. Children who had most interactions of oil types had 
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positive correlations with totO math scores. Because IQ was 
controlled in this study ther, is no indication that teachers 
behaved differentially toward children on the basis of their 
perceived abiH ty. 

Weinstein (1976) observed teacher-student interactions and 
their relationship to both reading achievement and sociometric 
status. She noted that teachers behaved differently toward high 
and low reading group members both during reading group 
instruction and large group instruction. Members of the low 
ability reading group had significantly more opportunities to 
respond and significantly more praise than high ability reading 
group members. Additionally, the low group had fewest members 
and consequently more teaching time per pupil. The teachers 
adjusted their responses to low ability children during large 
group instruction by repeating the question following the wrong" 
answer. Low reading group children did receive lover scores on 
the reading achievement measure, however, it is not clear what 
proportion of the difference was related to differential teacher 
interactions and what proportion was related to initial ability 
differences. Anecdotal observations indicated that teachers 
communicated different expectations to Hifferent groups of 
c h 1 1 d r e n : 

"For example, as early as the month of October, one of 
the teachers mentioned to her class 'Joey's group has 
all this to do because they are very smart and this j s 
more difficult.' Classes were also freque.V.ly told 
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watch assignment instructions for the highest reading 
group because some day they would all be able to do the 
work" (p. 115). 

The relationship between classroom interactions and academic 
achievement for EMR and educationally handicapped children was 
examined by Forness, Silverstein and Guthrie (197?). They found 
results similar to those of Weinstein (1976) indicating that 
teachers respond more frequently to low acnieving children. 
There was a significant negative relationship between teacher 
response and achievement in both the EMR and educationally 
handicapped classrooms. 

The studies cited (Firestone & Brody, 1975; Forness et al., 
1979; Weinstein, 1976) had contradictory results, indicating in 
one study that teachers behave more positively toward high 
achieving children and in the other studies that teachers h3ve 
more positive and frequent interactions with low achieving 
children. One explanation for the disparate results may be that 
different teachers use praise and positive feedback- to 
communicate different information. Srophy (1931) suggests t ! ^at 
the function of praise may be: 

(1) as a spontaneous expression of surprise or admiration; 

(2) as balance for criticism or vindication of predictions 
or expectations; 

(3) as attempted vicarious reinf orcerrent ; 

(4) as avoidance of criticism; 

(5) as a peace-offering; 
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(6) as a transitional ritual; 

(7) as encouragement for a consolation prize; or 

(8) as student elicited stroking (pp. 17-18) 

Teachers in the studies cited, therefore, may have used 
praise in different ways for high anc lew achieving students. 
Weinstein (1976) provides support for this contention by stating, 
"It is possible that critical comments concerning performance 
suggest high expectations and that high rates of praise (and as 
the observers pointed out for less than perfect answers) convey 
an indiscriminate 'fine, fine, fine' to those from whom less is 
expected" (p. 115). 

In addition, there is evidence to indicate that teacher 
behavior is differentially related to student achievement 
depending on the background .character! st ics of the learners. 
Good, Ebmeier and Beckerman (1978) found that while praise was 
postively related to mathematics achievement for low SES 
classrooms, it was negatively related to achievement in high SES 
classrooms. They also concluded that a relaxed classroom climate 
was more important for low SES childrer. 
Social Outcomes ' 

A number of studies have examined the relationship of 
teacher behavior to social outcomes. Ascione and Borg (1980) 
studied the relationship of behavior to self-concept scores of 
nonhandicapped and learning d1 sab 1 ed /emo 1 1 ona 11 y disturbed 
children. Teachers who participated in the experimental group 
were trained on the Utah State University Self-Concept Protocol 
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Program. As a result of their training they used more 
appreciative praise, fewer direct commands, less juclg 'ng or 
labeling, more "I- messages," and more inviting cooperation. 
Although the teachers in the experimental group changed their 
behavior, the self-concept scores of the handicapped children did 
not show concomitant gains. Lack of significant change may be 
explained by several factors: 1) there was no indication to whom 
the teachers' positive comments were directed. They may have 
been directed to the class in general rather than the handicapped 
children; and 2) there may not be a direct relationship between 
teacher behavior and particular outcome measures. For example, 
the measures used by Ascione and Borg may not have been affected 
by those aspects of teacher behavior. 

The influence of teacher behavior on social, acceptance 
measures has been studied for both nonhand i capped and handicapped 
children. An early study by Flanders and Havumaki (1950) 
indicated the choice value of a student was increased when that 
studeat had been praised by the group facilitator, 
generalizations based on this study are limited, however, because 
the study took place in the laboratory. In a study which took 
place in the classroom, Hermann (1972) examined the influence of 
teacher approval and disapproval on the sociometric choices of 
upper elementary students. He found that while there was a 
significant relationship between teacher approval and acceptance, 
teacher disapproval had a minimal impact on classroom status. 
Foley (1979) studied the effect of teacher behavior on peer 
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acceptance of children labeled normal, learning disabled, or 
mentally retarded. Children in four fourth-grade classrooms 
viewed a videotape of a labeled child interacting with a teacher 
who responded to him approvingly or disapprovingly. A 
questionnaire was administered to measure acceptance or rejection 
of the videotaped child. Acceptance was significantly greater 
when the child was responded to positively rather than 
negatively. Children may be more likely to take cues from the 
teacher on the videotape, however, than in typical classroom 
circumstances when peer influence is also present. 
Project PRIME 

The influence of teacher behavior on both social and 
academic outcomes was examined in Project PRIME (Kaufman, Agard, 
& Semmel, 1978) in relation to the soc ioemot ional climate of the 
classroom. The aspects of teacher behavior included in the 
socioemotional climate were teacher warmth, methods of influence, 
and directiveness. Project PRIME demonstrated that the 
relationship of teacher behavior to child outcomes is a complex 
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... Academic status^ Although the classroom environment was a 
powerful predictor of academic status for ncn-mainstreamed £mr 
students, the proportion contributed by teacher behavior was not 
significant. For mainstreamed EMP students and nonhand icapped 
children no aspect of classroom environment made a major 
contribution to academic status. 

Academic Sehajnor. In an analysis of academic behavior, a 
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relationship was found between teacher warmth and attention to 
task for nonhandicapped students and FMR learners in the resource 
room. For EMR students in self-contained classrooms, attention 
was enhanced in a structured environment with teachers who used 
coercive or legitimate influence. Kaufman et al . .cone Hided that 
attention to task for EMR learners did not occur solely as the 
result of a warm, supportive environment but rather in 
conjunction with smaller class size and more intensive 
small-group instruction. It appears, therefore, that teacher 
behavior may not be directly related to all academic outcomes but 
may explain part of the variance in conjunction with other 
factor s . 

Academic Attitude s . No relationship was found between 
teacher behavior and academic attitudes. 

Social Status . Kaufman et al. additionally examined the 
influence of teacher behavior on social outcomes. The social 
status of learners was defined in terms of acceptance and 
rejection measures. For mainstreamed Ef'R learners acceptance was 
enhanced when the teacher used large group instruction. For Zl f -R 
learners in self-contained classes there w a : g r e a t o r acceptance 
when the teacher was directive. 

Social B e h a v i c r . K her behavior had less influence on the 
misbehavior of handicapped learners. h i 1 e the warmth of 
teachers influenced the friendly /cooperative behavior of 
non (i and i capped children and E M F, children in self-contained 
classrooms, it did not significantly affect the behavior of E.'IR 
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children in the mainstream. There was a positive relationship 
between a teacher's nondirect iveness and the friendly/cooperative 
behavior of EMR youngsters in self-contained settings. 

Social Attitudes. Postive social attitudes towards peers 
were facilitated for EMR children in self-contained classrooms by 
directive teachers. 

Evidence from Project PRIME suggested that teachers affect 
both the social and academic competencies of handicapped 
children. However, it is clear that different types of behaviors 
facilitate different competencies. For e x amp 1 e , . w h i 1 e 
nondirective teachers contributed to positive social behavior, 
there was a relationship between directive teachers and postive 
social attitudes. Additionally, there were some competencies 
(e.g., normative academic status) that were relatively unaffected 
.by teacher behavior. Further, there were teacher !:e.'iaviors that 
were appropriate for some learners and not for others. 
Summary 

There is evidence for a relationship between teacher 
behavior and child outcomes. Although studies which examined the 
effects of differential teacher behavior toward high and low 
ability students on outcome variables have produced somewhat 
inconsistent results, when either the child characteristics or 
the outcomes themselves were specified more clearly, effects were 
more interpretable. For example, teacher praise seems to affect 
achievement outcomes more for low SES children than for 'nigh SES 
children (Good et al., 1'.73). Further, Project Pf>i;;E results 
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indicated that when outcomes were differentiated intc status, 
behavior or attitude measures, varying teacher behavior was 
associated with different outcomes. 

Teacher Expectations and Teacher Behavior 
The second assumption of the expectancy research (Safer, 
1980) is that teachers behave differently based on differing 
expectations for students. Brophy and tiood ( 1974) define teacher 
expectations as "inferences that teachers make about present and 
future academic achievement and general classroom behavior of 
their students" (p. 32). They suggest that expectations arise 
from observed behavior or data that a teacher receives related to 
a particular student. The expectation effect occurs when the 
teacher's perceptions are "inaccurate and inflexible, so t. u at the 
teacher begins to treat a student consistently as if he were 
somewhat different from what he actually is' (p. 3!)). For 
handicapped children, teacher expectations may be particularly 
limiting, if teachers expect less from learners than they could 
potentially achieve, socially and academically (MacMillan, 1577). 
The evidence related to expectation effect can be divided into 
expectations that are artificially induced by an experimenter and 
those that occur in naturalistic classroom settings. 
Art 1 flea 1 1y Induced Expectations and their Influence on_Te?c he r 
behavior 

The most consistent evidence for the influence of 
expectations on teacher behavior is provided in studies where the 
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expectations were artifically induced in a tutorial situation 
(Beez, 1960; Chaikin, Sigler, & Derlega, 1974; Rothbart, Dalfen & 
Barnett, 1971; Rubovits & Maehr, 1971; Rubovits & Maehr, 1973). 
Typically, children were randomly assigned to high ability or low 
ability groups and teacher trainees or graduate students were 
given false psychological information predicting the children's 
future success. Results indicated that teachers behaved in a 
consistently positive, task-oriented manner toward these students 
for whom they had high expectations; they behaved in a more 
negative, less task-oriented way to low expectation students. 
The external validity of these studies is limited for several 
reasons. These studies typically involved graduate students or 
undergraduate teacher trainees rather than classroom teachers. 
The contact between these "teachers" and the students was for the 
duration of the experiment only. The "teachers," therefore, had 
nothing on which to base their expectations except the 
information they wee given by the researchers. In a regular 
classroom, teachers have ample opportunity to formulate their own 
expectations for pupil behavior and achievement based on 
naturally occurring contact, school records, information Prom 
other teachers, and experience with siblings. 

Execut ions in Naturalisti c Settings and th £jr_In Uu enc e ..on 
Teacher 3ehavior 

Studies of teacher expectations done in naturalistic settings 
have focused on differential teacher interactions with high and 
low ability students. Teachers behaved different!." toward high 
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and low ability students in lower elementary classrooms (Grophy 8, 
Good, 1970; McDermott & Aron, 1978), in junior high classrooms 
(Good, Sikes & Brophy, 1973; Heller & White, 1975), toward boys 
and girls (Good, Cooper & Blakely, 1980; Good, Sikes * Brophy, 
1973) and toward minority students (Jackson & Cosca, 1974). High 
ability students were given more praise and less criticism; 
teachers were more persistent in eliciting responses from those 
they categorized as having high ability; and teachers gave high 
ability students more second response opportunities. 

It is interesting to note that high ability students 
initiated more work and procedural interactions with the teachers 
(Brophy & Good, 1970). It seems : 1 e a r that while teacher 
expectations may be responsible for some differential teacher' 
behavior, the classroom is best viewed as a transactional system. 
Teachers respond to the behavior of students, as well as to their 
own expectations. 

Teachers respond differentially to boys and girls in their 
classrooms (Good et al., 1973). Boys seem to he more salient 
students: they received more praise as well as more criticism 
(although it is the low ability boys that accounted for most of 
the criticism). Additionally, since boys as'<ed more questions 
and had mure frequent contact with the teacher they created more 
response opportunities for themselves. 

While there has been son.e consistency in the responses of 
teachers toward high and low ability students, there is a great 
deal of variability among teachers (Safer, I i, n 0 ) . Brophy and 
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Good (1974) explain the variability by suggesting that teachers 
react differently to their expectancies. They categorize 
teachers as overreacti ve, reactive and proactive. Proactive 
teachers are flexible: their expectations change as the behavior 
of student changes. However, goals for individual students are 
not greatly influenced by those expectations or student behavior. 
The reactive teacher is flexible but changes in response to 
student behavior; the teacher does not initiate the changes. The 
overreacting teacher- is most prone to expectation effects. S/he 
responds to students as stereotypes rather than as individuals 
and is likely to favor students who exhibit good behavior and 
performance. Based on the explanation of Brophy and Good it 
would be important to identify proactive teachers for work with 
hand icapped chi Idren . 

Teacher Behavior Toward Handicap ped Students in Regular Classes 

While research with handicapped popultations has not focused 
on expectations per se, there is an implicit assumption that 
expectancies are generated based on the identification of a child 
as handicapped. The expectation occurs, therefore, in 
association with the label, and teacher behavior is oredicter: to 
change based on that expectation. 

Martin (H72) observed children in a regular classroom whom 
the teacher had defined as having behavior problems. While no 
difference was found in amount of praise or criticism of children 
who were defined as having bahavlor problems, he did find the 
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total frequency of student-teacher contacts with behavior problem 
boys was nearly twice that as with any other group. Teachers 
were involved in more contacts involving classroom procedure, 
behavior and academic interactions. Additionally, behavior 
problem children were asked more direct questions by teachers. 
The author suggested that questions may have been used as a 
management technique to control behavior. 

The behavior of learning disabled students were examined by 
Bryan and Wheeler (1972). They found handicapped students spent 
more time in non-tas!< oriented behaviors and less time on 
task-oriented behaviors, but that there was no difference in time 
spent interacting with peers or teachers. In fact, only one 
instance of a positive/negative interaction was identified during 
the observations. This low evaluative contact was explained by 
indicating the teachers knew who was being observed, and they may 
have selected children who did not typically get the most 
attention or they may have avoided those children during the 
course of the observation. 

Forness and Esveldt (1975) observed classroom interactions 
of children who had been referred for learning or behavior 
problems to the UCLA Child Psychiatric Outpatient Department. In 
comparing these first and second graders to a control group, the 
researchers found that the target subjects received more 
attention from teachers. However, they did not indicate the 
direction (i.e., positive or negative) of attention. In a 
follow-uo with the target children cne year later a correlation 
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was found approaching significance between the children who 
differed the most in behavior from their peers and the severity 
of intervention, which ranged from remaining in a regular class 
with no supplemental services to being hospitalized in a 
psychiatric hospital. 

, A study of Chapman, Larsen and Parker (197?) with 
handicapped children is most similar in its design and intent to 
the studies that examined differential teacher behavior to high 
and low ability group children. In this study four first-grade 
teachers in middle class suburban schools were observed for 
student-teacher interactions using the Srophy-Good Scale, '..'hen 
the children were in second grade, the authors interviewed their 
teachers to determine which children were rated as having high, 
medium or low ability and which had been referred for special 
education. They then reviewed the first grade observations for 
differential interactions. 

When the interactions were teacher- i n i t i a ted , the learning 
disabled children received more praise, criticism, process and 
product feedback and procedural contacts. In s tu den t - i n i 1 1 ated 
interactions learning disabled students initiated more comments. 
They initiated more contacts that resulted in praise in work 
contacts, and they initiated more contacts that resulted in 
criticism in both work and procedural contacts. There was no 
difference in opportunities to respond but there were results 
suggesting that handicapped students received fewer 
opportunities to respond to open questions. Thn referred 
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students received less than half the opportunity to read in 
reading groups compared to high or medium ability students. 
Learning disabled children received more criticism during 
''procedural interactions and more criticisms and warnings 
regarding their classroom behavior. The authors state that 
"increased negative reinforcement without accompanying increases 
in positve reinforcement may reflect the regular teachers' 
inability to cope with the needs of these children for structure 
regarding classroom procedures and appropriate behaviors" (o. 
230. 

Different results were found by Richey, Miller and Lessman 
(1981). They compared 10 learning disabled children in grades 
three, four and five with a group of control children cn SCAM, an 
instrument used to record all verbal interactions with teachers. 
The handicapped students received more positive reinforcement and 
less negative reinforcement (percentage differences were 
indicated; no tests were carried out regarding whether 
differences were significant). The authors concluded from their 
observations that positive re i n r orcement was used to "build the 
learning disabled child's confidence and self-image wMle ^ore 
of a class contribution was asked for from the normal students" 
(p. 1G6) . 
Summary 

The interactions of teachers with handicapped learners are 

* 

different than with non handicapped children. However, these 
differences were not consistent. Although each stu'ly focused on 
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positive and negative behavior of the teacher to the learners, 
results were variable. The inconsistency of these results may be 
attributed to differences in observational systems or definitions 
of the variables studied. Additionally, teacher behavior is 
likely to be affected by a combination of variables, only one of 
which is the characteristics of the learner. 

Teacher Behavior toward HandUjipj ^ Learners in Special CJ^s 
Settings 

Werry and Quay (1969) observed amount of teacher-student 
interactions in classrooms containing "conduct disordered 
children" and those containing normal children. They found more 
teacher contact with the conduct disordered children than with 
the nonhandicapped children and more positive attention initiated 
by the teacher. They add, "What these data do not show, however, 
is that most of this positive teacher initiated interaction 
occurred when the child was engaging in disruptive deviant 
behavior and no doubt reflects the commonly held attitude that 
the bad behavior of emotionally disturbed children must be 
understood rather than extinguished" (p. 405). 

In a related study, Dryan (1974) observed the behavior of 
children labeled learning disabled in regular class and' resource 
room settings. In the regular class she found teachers responded 
signif ican'tly more often to nonhandicapped comparison students. 
Additionally, there was a difference in the quality of 
interaction with handicapped versus nonhandicapped students: the 
teacher spent more time in work related interactions with the 
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learning disabled students and were more likely to have a 
personal interaction with the nonhandicapped students. In the 
resource room the same handicapped children had more time with 
the teacher and, significantly more positive and less negative 
reinforcement from the teacher. The resource room environment, 
therefore, allowed for optimum interaction with a teacher. 

Bryan and Wheeler (1976) evaluated teacher behavior in 
classes for normal children, train ably mentally retarded, 
learning disabled and severely ret arded-mu 1 t 1 p ly handicapped. 
They used the Interaction Process Analysis (Bales, 1951) to 
observe differential behavior in the following categories :- 
initiations to individual children, initiation to the group, 
responses and no responses to individuals or to the group, 
positive and negative comments and duration of interactions. The 
learning disabled group had the most completed interactions, the 
most adult initiations to which children responded, the longest 
duration of communications. The trainably mentally retarded 
class was second to the learning disabled group in total 
communication between teachers and children. The normal group 
had fewest adult initiations to individuals and most initiations 
to the group. The normal group also had fewer completed 
interactions with individuals. In the multiply handicapped class 
there was the greatest number of teacher initiations, but the 
fewest completed interactions, responses to initiations and 
continuous communications. 

These studies suggest that a special c 1 a s r, allows an 
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increased opportunity for child response and teacher initiation. 
This may be due to differential training of special class 
teachers which focuses on attention to individuals, however, it 
may also be a result of the lower class size which is typical of 
special classes. These results parallel those found for the 
relationship between lower class size and increased in academic 
learning time. 
Summary 

In studies with n o n h a n d i c a p p e d children, differential 
expectations were either artifically induced or formed by the 
teachers as they interacted with students in their classrooms. 
The most consistent results occurred in those studies with 
artificially induced expectations. These studies may be limited 
in their external validity, however, because: a) they involved 
graduate students or teacher trainees rather than classroom 
teachers, and b) the interactions between adult; an^ child were 
artificially limited. 

The results of studies conducted in classroom settings are 
more variable. Brophy and Good ( 1974) attribute >th1 s variability 

w 

to variations in teacher characteristics. They classify teachers 
as proactive, reactive or overreactive based on -their willingness 
to alter expectations of students when provided with conflicting 
information, and their ability to set realistic goals for 
students. Additional evidence for the variability of teachers is 
provided by anecdotal information from the studies. While 
observational systems use frequency counts to indicate amount of 
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teachor praise or criticism, there is no indication of the actual 
function of that praise. 

There are a limited number of studies which compare the 
behavior of teachers in regular classrooms with handicapped and 
nonhandi capped students. The studies which exist are 
process-process studies and do not indicate the expectations of 
the teachers prior to the observations. It may be assumed- that 
the teachers have expectations associated with handicaps but they 
are not identified in the studies, and they may be different for 
different teachers. Results were variable ranging from no 
difference to more pr.aise given to handicapped children. 
Different results may be explained by the different instruments 
used to record behavior, by the variability of the teachers 
themselves, and by the <*M f feren t uses of praise and criticism. 

The" 1"nTTue rice of setting as a variable related to teacher 
behavior was examined by Werry and Quay (1969) and Sryan and her 
colleagues (Bryan, 1974, Sryan & Wheeler, 197C). They found that, 
special class and resource room teachers had more positive 
contacts with handicapped students than regular class teachers. 
These results may be attributable, however, not to the setting 
itself but rather to the lower class size in special class 
settings. 

Attitudes and their Effect on Teacher Expectations 
The third assumption of the expectancy research (Safer, 
1530) is that teachers' attitudes affect the expectations they 
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hold for student success. Teachers' attitudes represent the 
initial link in the chain that joins expectations to behavior and 
then to child outcomes. The research related to attitudes is 
reviewed in the following section, 

Brophy and Good (1974) define attitudes as primarily 
affective responses while expectations are cognitive. They 
characterize expectations and attitudes as closely interrelated 
phenomena which may interact with each other. Brophy "and Good 
predict that attitudes affect teacher-child interactions 
similarly to expectations: "Once the teacher forms differential 
attitudes, the student may begin to respond differentially and in 
ways that will tend to complement and reinforce tl.e teacher's 
attitudes" (pp. 130-131). 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Nonh and i c apped Students 

Several studies have explored the notion that teachers' 
attitudes are reflected in their behavior (Good & Brophy, 1272; 
Silberman, 19uS; Willis & Crophy, 1974). Silverman (1SCS) asked 
teachers to nominate children in their class for whom they felt 
attachment, concern, rejection and indifference. Observer-, then 
recorded the amount of teacher initiated contact, 
positive/negative evaluation and acquiescence tov.arr.' these 
children. While the attachment children exhibited model behavior 
there was little evjdence t ii a t teachers trsetjr' them 
preferentially. The concern group received the most teacher 
attention. The indifference group had less contact and received 
less praise than all the other attitude groups. Contact was 
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frequent with the rejection group and consisted primarily of 
attempts to control their misbehavior.' Because the teachers in 
Sllberman's study were given the attitude measure before the 
observations were made, their behavior may have been affected by 
that knowledge. Good and Crophy (1972) attempted to control for 
that possibility by making their observations before the attitude 
measures were taken. Their findings supported those of 
Si lberman . 

Brophy and Good (1974), in summarizing differences that were 
found in the studies done, conclude, "The effects of teacher 
attitudes on teacher-student interaction are not simple and 
universal. The degree to which teacher attitudes affect 
teacher-student interaction, and the particular ways that they do 
affect it when such effects are observed, will differ from 
teacher to teacher" (p. 149). 
Teacher Attitudes Toward Handicapped Students 

There is an assumption made in studies that examine the 
attitudes of teachers toward handicapped children that those 
attitudes will generate a certain expectancy v/Mcli will be 
reflected in teaching behavior. It is assumed, therefore, that a 
positive attitude will contribute to the academic and social 
success of handicapped children. Attitudes of regular class 
teachers toward handicapped children seem particularly important 
because of the current emphasis on intearating handicapped- 
children in the mainstream. 

Shotel, Iano and McGettigan (1972) questioned regular .lass 
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teachers with respect to their attitudes toward: (1) integrating 
handicapped children, (2) the academic and social potentials of 
these children, (3) their competencies to teach handicapped 
children, and (4) the need for special methods and materials. 
Attitudes of teachers with exposure to handicapped children were 
compared to those of teachers who did not teach handicapped 
children. Attitudes for both groups were assessed at the 
beginning of the year before the experimental group had exposure 
to the mainsteaming program, and at the end of the year. 
Positive attitudes of the experimental group decreased from 
pretest to posttest. The authors' explanation for the decrease 
was that the initial positive attitudes of the experimental group 
were related to participation in a new program. Interviews with 
the teachers during the year indicated that while EMP. children 
were not integrating. weU e-Hh-e* -aeademi c a i ly or socially, both 
experimental and control group teachers were more positive on the 
posttest in their attitudes toward learning disabled children. 
Shotel et al. (U72) note, however, that the label learning 
disabled was not widely used in Pennsylvania during the time of 
the study and teachers categorized from lu to 30% of the pupils 
in their classes as having this disability. They may not, 
therefore, have considered thesa children to he handicapped per 
se but merely having some difficulty in learning. Although 
control group teachers expressed greater doubt in their ability 
to competently teach handicapped children as the school year 
progressed, the experiments, teachers maintained a more 
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optimistic attitude. 
Attitudes toward Ka 1 nstreami ng 

While Shotel et a 1 . ( 19 7 2 ) examined the attitudes of 
teachers toward handicapped students, other studies have focused 
on the attitudes of teachers toward the ma i n s tr earn i ng process 
(Gickling & Theobald, 1375; Kaufman et a 1 . , 1 D 7 G ) . The 
assumption of these studies is that teachers' attitudes toward 
the integration of handicapped students affects their behavior 
toward these students in the classroom. 

Gickling and Theobald (1975) surveyed 326 teachers in 
Tennessee. They found that while a majority of teachers felt 
children were limited by special educatirn placement, they did 
not feel adequately prepared to teach handicapped children in the 
regular classroom. There was greater su.vort for resource rooms 
tii an for self-contained classrooms, and most teachers felt 
special classes provided superior programs than those provided by 
regular classes for handicapped children. 

Regular classroom teachers in Project PRIME (Kaufman et al., 
Ib73) reported a generally positive attitude toward ma i nstreami ng 
mildly handicapped children. The problems that they did list 
included lack of time to work individually a' i f ■ students, lacV of 
appropriate materials, and the inability of the handicapped 
students to work on group projects. Teachers felt problems could 
be alleviated through smaller classes and the availability of an 
aide. Similarly positive attitudes toward mainstream in a were 
expressed by special class teachers. 
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Kaufman et aJ_^-found a relationship between teacher 
characteristics^ attitudes toward mainstreaming . They found 
that teachers who placed more emphasis on structure and control 
were less positive toward mainstreaming. Additionally, teachers 
with less teaching experience Had more favorable attitudes toward 
integration. 

Other teacher characteristics that are as soc 1 at ed -wi th 
willingness to mainstream include: number of special education 
courses taken (Stephens & Braun, 1980); grade level taught 
(Larrivee & Cook, 1S79; Stephens & Braun, 1930) with elementary 
teachers exhibiting more positive attitudes, teachers' 
perceptions as to their degree of success working with 
handicapped children (Larrive & Cook, 1230), and contact with 
handicapped people (Keilbaugh, 1977; Kennon & Sandoval, 197S). 
Summary 

Descriptive studies have examined the attitudes of regular 
class and special class teachers toward handicapped learners. 
Shotel et al. (1572) provide evidence that is particularly 
pessimistic. Attitudes of teachers participating in the 
integration program became less positive as the proqram 
progressed. Attitudes expressed by teachers in the Shotel st al. 
study and that of Sickling and Theobald u?75) indicated that 
regular class teachers felt ill-prepared to cope with the 
addition of handicapped students in their class-s. Both groups 
expressed the r.eed for additional materials and different method 
for working with handicapped students, ','hile many requ^rr cl^ss 
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teachers in Project PRIME felt positively toward integrating EMR 
learners into the mainstream, those teachers also expressed the 
need for appropriate materials and time for individual contact 
with the handicapped students. It seems unreasonable to expect 
teachers, who initially referred students for special help 
because they were unsuccessful in the classroom, to he willing to 
reintegrate them without some support services. 

While there is evidence that teachers have different 
attitudes toward ma i n stream i ng handicapped children it is not 
clear that attitude variation is directly reflected in teacher 
behavior. Limited evidence is provided by the work of Silberman 
(1969) and 3roph> and Good (1972). Teachers were able to 
identify the attitudes they held toward specific children, 
however, there was not a direct relationship between positive 
attitudes/positive behavior and negative attitudes/negative 
behavior. Further research is needed which relates the attitudes 
of teachers toward handicapped children to the behavior of those 
teachers in the classroom. 

The Influence of Labels on Attitudes and Expectations 
The attitudes and expectations that teachers have toward 
nonhandi capped children are assumed to arise from characteristics 
of the children themselves. For hand icapper: children t^ere is an 
additional factor which exists in conjunction with their 
observable qualities: the label that is associated ',\ith their 
particular handicapping condition. This label has been predicted 
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to influence tha attitudes and expectations of the teachers 
(Reschly & Lamprecht, 1S79). it is assumed tut if a teacher 
knows that a child is retarded, learning disabled, or emotionally 
disturbed the teacher will behave differently toward the child 
than s/he would have behaved if the label were not assigned 
(MacMillan, 1977). Labeling is potentially the first step in tha 
process which leads from particular attitudes and expectations to 
teacher behavior and finally to a negative effect on child 
outcomes. If teachers do not react differentially to a label 
then at least that source of influence on attitudes and 
expectations is not present. 

There is evidence to indicate that teachers are influenced 
by the presence of a label (Foster & Keech, 1 9 7 7 ; GHlung & 
Rucker, 1977). Foster, Schmidt and Sabatino (127C) randomly 
assigned 44 elementary teachers to either a normal expectancy or 
a low expectancy condition. The two groups viewed a videotape nf 
a normal fourth grade child engaging in various activities. The 
low expectancy group was told the child was learning disabled; 
the normal expectancy group was told the child was normal. Both 
groups were then asked to complete a referral form baser* on 
observed behaviors. The g» 0 u? told that the boy was learning 
disabled rated him lower on academic items and higher on problem 
area items. This study demonstrated that perceptions of behavior 
were altered with the presence of a label. 

Additional evidence for the effect of labeling was provided 
oy Ysseldyke and Foster (1978). These authors ...sen t 
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videotape from the previous study, but they divided 75 elementary 
teachers into either an learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, 
or normal label group. In the baseline condition each group v/as 
asked to complete a checklist noting behaviors typical of a child 
with the label of their respective groups. They then viewed the 
videotape and redid the checklist based on behaviors observed on 
the tape. Ysseldyke and Foster found: (1) that teachers vleweu 
normal behavior as different from behavior of handicapped 
children, and (2) teachers in the handicapped labeled groups 
rated the viewed behavior more negatively than those teachers in 
the normal label condition. 

Algozzine, Mercer and Countermine (x?77) suggested that 
labels may serve as indicators for the appropriateness of 
particular behaviors. They found that subjects rated behaviors 
less distrubing and more acceptable when there was a congruence 
between the label (e.g., learning disabled) and the behavior 
described (e.g., learning disabled behavior or emotionally 
disturbed behavior). This research can be contrasted with 
previously cited research which suggested that when •< label 
assigned, teachers define the behavior exhibited as congruent 
with that label: 

Teacher response to a particular label i ~> an experimental 
condition may partially be a function of the experimental 
situation itself. F o s * and Salvia {1077) examine'' the effect 
of the demand characteristics of the situation on the assessment 
of children. Teachers v, e r e randomly assignee! to one of four 
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groups: normal label, oral request to be objective; normal label, 
no objective request; learning disabled label, objective request; 
learning disabled label, no objective request. They then 
estimated the academic skills and undesirable behaviors of a 
normal fourth grade boy viewed on videotape. The teachers in the 
LD group rated the behaviors of the boy more negatively than 
those in the normal group. However, when the request to be 
objective was given the child was rated more positively by the 
learning disabled label group. The authors concluded "although 
- demand to be objective reduced the impact of the label, it 
did not remove it" (p. 534). 

Although teachers' attitudes and expectations may be 
affected by labels, there is evidence to suggest that those 
effects may be mediated with extended exposure to a child. 
Reschly and Lamprecht (1979) examined the effect of a label on 
the expectations of teachers and then measured the change in 
those expectations with repeated exposure to the labeled child. 
While there were initial differences in expectations for success 
based on the initial label of EM9, normal or gifted, after the 
third 10-minute observation of the child's behavior there were no 
longer significant differences in the expectation of success for 
the three groups. These authors concluded that when there is 
sufficient opportunity to view behavior that is inconsistent with 
the label the expectancy effect is eliminated. Further evidence 
of exposure mediating thu effects of a label is provided hy 
Yoshida and Xeyers (1975). These authors also found that 
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teachers did not form differential expectations for children 

based on an EMR label. 

Summary 

The evidence indicating that labeling has a detrimental 
effect on teachers' attitudes and expectations is inconclusive. 
There is consistent information that teachers rospond differently 
to children based on a label of EMR, emotionally disturbed, 
learning disabled, gifted and normal. However, there is also 
evidence that when teachers are exposed to repeated examples of 
behavior that are inconsistent with the label, the teachers 
revise their expectations. Studies which demonstrated labeling 
effects are similar to studies which show the effect of teacher 
expectations on teacher behavior: effects are most evident when 
experiments are done over a short period of time. With the 
passage cf .time,, effects are likely to be mediated by more direct 
experience with the stunent(s). 

Modifying Teachers' Attitudes and Expectations 
It has oeen assumed that positive attitudes toward 
handicapped children increase the likelihood that teachers will 
behave in a manner which facilitates child outcomes (Harasymiw & 
Horne, 1976). Therefore, modification of a 1 1 i t j ^ « ^ may be 
necessary to increase the successful integration of students 
within a ma inst reaming environment. Techniques for attitude 
change have included contact and exposure, information and 
persuasion, simulations of disabilities and ^roup discussion 
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(Donaldson, 1980). 

Frith and Lindsay (1981) compared the attitudes of regular 
class teachers who had had 50 hours of inservice education with 
those who had not. They found that teeners significantly 
improved in their attitudes expressed on the Attitudes Toward 
Disabled Persons Scale (ATOP) as a result of training. This 
improvement was true primarily for males; females' attitudes were 
positive before inservice training. 

The effectiveness of inservice and pr»serv1ce training for 
changing the attitudes of 283 vocational teachers arc' teacher 
trainees was examined by McDaniel (1982). While both methods 
were effective in producing change in a more positive direction, 
McDonald found that the group that had information on the 
handicapped infused into the existing program did not show a 
significant gain. There is no indication, however, in either 
study which aspects of the training were responsible for attitude 
c n a n g e . 

Johnson and Cartv/right ( 1 9 7 9 ) combined contact -n t h 
information to determine the relative effect of each on attitude 
ciange toward m a i n s t r e am i n g . They predicted that teacher 
trainees who experienced hoth information and contact would have 
more improvement in attitudes than teacher trainees who 
experienced only one component. The information and experience 
combination and the information only class were found to he mos-t 
effective for improving participants' attitudes. Tho authors 
concluded that the information segment was most effective for 
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attitude change. 

Attitude change based on contact and exposure was examined 
by several researchers (Shotel et al., 1 9 72 ; Harasymiw & Home, 
1976). Shotel et al. found increased exposure decreased positive 
attitudes, however, pretest scores may iiave been inflated. The 
authors stated that the teachers "initial optimism r-presented an 
attempt to assume a cooperative and positive attitude toward the 
aims of the program" (p. 582). Harasymiw and Home ( 1 9 7 6 ) 
obtained different results. They compared attitude measures for 
191 experimental and 161 control teachers. The experimental 
teachers were from schools that were in the .. r o c e s s of 
integrating handicapped children into regular classrooms. The 
control teachers were from schools that did not integrate 
handicapped learners. The experimental group received workshop 
training and also received the support of the consulting services 
of specialists in their classrooms. No pretest was administered 
so no indication was given as to whether the attitudes of the 
experimental and control group differed before integration. 
Result, indicated that: (1) experimental teachers had more 
favorable attitudes toward integration, (2) experimental teachers 
felt more competent in handling the management of different 
handicapped, chlldrsn, and (3) experimental 3nd control group 
teachers did not differ in basic social distance attitudes. 
Experimental teachers did 'lave less anxiety about working vith 
handicapped children. Teachers in this study ./ere provided with 
inservice programs and resource specialist assistance as <ell as 
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having i ncreased\ontact with handicapped children. It appears 
that contact alone is not sufficient to bring about a positive 
change in attitudes. 

Modifying Teacher Behavior 
Although there is limited evidence of the ability to modify 
attitudes, it is not clear that teachers' attitudes are directly 
reflected in teacher behavior (Good & Brophv , .972; Silberm.n, 
1969). However, there has been research done on changing the 
behavior of teachers through the use of feedback. Good and 
Srophy (1974) identified two groups of learners through classroom 
observation: a low participation group and an extension group 
(those with whom teachers did not persist in getting a response 
if they were rebuffed on the first attempt). Teachers were then 
asked to increase their interaction with these two groups, ','ith 
the extension group the authors found that after feedback, 
teachers initiated more interactions, used more praise and more 
warnings rather than criticism, called on their r.ore frequently 
and stayed with '.hem as often as they did with their classmates. 
While there were not notable changes in the extension students, 
there was a change in the low participation group in the 
direction of greater participation. 

Student-teacher interaction is not caused solely by 
initiations of the teacher. Often teacher "•hevlnr is in 
response to information or feelings from the students. In an 
extension of the Silverman study, !•: 11 1 1 s and Srophy (1:74) 
concluded that teachers behave in a particular way based on their 
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perceptions of the students themselves. Teachers characterized 
those students for whom they felt attachment as helpful, hioh 
ability, positive in their behavior, having an ability to work 
independently and physically attractive. The children fo> A whom 
they felt concern were considered immature, needing and seeking 
teacher attention, needing reassurance and approval, lacking in 
self-confidence, but with a positive attitude toward schools. 
These children were evaluated as naving low ability by the 
teachers, and they did have low Metropolitan Readiness scores. 
The indifference student had "blank" facial expressions, negative 
attitude toward school; they failed to live up to the teachers' 
expectations. They did not respond to the teachers in rewarding 
ways. The girls in this group had low Metropolitan Readiness 
scores, but the boys did not. The children in the rejection 
group were the only ones with a match in the teachers' estimation 
of their ability and their readiness scores. They showed no 
significant difference from their peers on their scores; yet the 
teachers characterized them as likely to fail school, loud, 
disruptive, with poor reading ability, having an inability to get 
along with others, anf' as having general low ability. 

This information suggests that students have an impact on 
teachers' perceptions of them. The indifference children were 
perceived by the teachers as not liking school, and the authors 
felt that the teachers developed "defense mechanisms to protect 
(themselves) from continued frustration and rejection by the 
indifference groii|7 children" (p. t>c5). Other autlors *avo s s oun 
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children's effect on adult behavior. Yarrow, Waxier and Scott 
(li/71) randomly assigned preschool children into groups. Adult 
caretakers were instructed to exhibit high or low nurturant 
behavior to particular groups. Although adu Its 'maintained their 
role on the whole, there were differences in their responses to 
individual children. When adult approaches were followed bv 
positive reinforcement from a child the adult was more likely to 
return to that child. Cantor and Gelfand (1577) used child 
confederates and observed rates of teacher praising, helnlng and 
attending to the children. In the responsive group the chile! was 
told to look at the adults, smile when praised, ask for feedback, 
talk spontaneously and respond enthusiastically. The same child 
und^r nonresponsive ;onditions exhibited opposite behaviors. The 
responsive child received significantly more verbal helping, 
nonverbal helping and attention. After the interaction the 
responsive children were rated as more Intelligent, skillful and 
attractive. As with the indifference children characterized by 
SI Iberman (1*69) and others, the nonresponsive children ware not 
significantly different in their ability, but because of their 
responses to the teachers they were evaluated n?P2tive1y an*' were 
avoided. 

If handicapped children who are -ma i r.stre aned *rtc regular 
classrooms can Le characterized by their teachers as those ":ho 
merit concern rather tnan indifference or rejection the'' have 
greater likelihood of success. The conce-n students in the 
Si Iberman stud.' wer? aptly characterize-' 1 as a \ • i - - 'o-. a K i1itv; 
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'nut because they responded positively to school and to the 
teacher they had more frequent contact with the teacher, more 
opportunity to answer questions, and the teachers responded 
favorably to their academic difficulties (Good h Grophy , 1972 ; 
Silberman, 1969). One possibility, then, is to use time when 
handicapped children are in a resource room or ir, a setting ether 
than the regular class to train them to respond appropriately to 
the regular class teacher. 
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THE ROLE OF PEER INTERACTIONS 

There is a relationship between peer interactions and social 

outcomes. Children who are unsuccessful in their social 

encounters typically evidence greater discomfort, submi ss i veness , 

and anxiety, and are less willing to engage the environment 

(Hartup, 1970). In addition, there is some speculation that peer 

interaction may contribute to moral and social cognitive 

development (Hartup, 1978). Retrospective studies have linked 

social withdrawal ^delinquency, adjustment difficulties and 

adult psychiatric disorders (Strain, Cooke, & Apolloni, 1976). 

Given the association between peer interactions and later social 

development, 'it is important to identify variables which 

contribute to positive peer relationships for handicapped 
chi ldren . 

Issues in Measurement 
The basic approach to assessing social outcomes related to 
specific child characteristics has been correlational. Thus, 
evidence for the social success of handicapped children com^s 
from measurement of covariance in attitudes, socionotric status 
and directly observed behavior. Although .there are sevoraT tvpes 
of.attltude measures (public opinion surveys, investigations of' 
stereotypes and attitude scaling) they share the characteristics 
of attempting to measure the beliefs held about certain groups 
rather than reactions to specific individuals (Strain ~ Kerr, 
l?3i). Sociometric measures estimate attraction annno 
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Individuals in the same group (Asher & Hymel, 1981). Sodometrlc 
measures are assumed to measure either popularity (using 
rating-scale methods) or friendship patterns (using nomination 
methods) (Asher & Hymel, 1981). Actual social behavior 1s 
measured through direct observation of children. 

There are complex relationships between results of 
attltudlnal, sodome'trlc , and behavioral measures. While there 
1s an assumption that people will behave 1n a fashion that 1s 
consistent with their expressed attitudes (Shuman & Johnson, 
1976), there has been limited success 1n attempts to demonstrate 
consistency between attitudes and over, behavior (dicker, 1969). 
Behavior may vary substantially 1n response to situational 
factors which are not revealed by global measures of attitudes 
(He Fleur & Westle, 1963). There are "group norms, roles, 
definition? of situations, and other social constraints which 
materially mediate responses in situations involving either 
verbal behavior, attitude, or overt action" (De Fleur & Westle, 
1963, p. 26). It 1s not unreasonable, therefore, to expect that 
attitude measures may not be adequate predictors of overt 
behavior. 

It seems logical to expect a higher correspondence between 
sodometrlc results and actual behavior. This relationship has 
been found more often 1n preschool children than in older 
children. Hartup, Glazer and Charlesworth (1967) examined the 
relationship of positive and negative social reinforcement to 
sociometrlc choice. They found an association between acceptance 
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and the giving of positive reinforcement. A similar relationship 
was found between rejection on the sodometrlc measure and the 
giving of negative reinforcement. McGuIre (1973) also found a 
relationship between aggression and sodometrlc rejection. Using 
the nomination method with preschool children, he found that 
highly aggressive males tended to be unpopular. That 
relationship was not found for girls, however. Koch (1933) 
indicated .that popular children were those that conformed to 
groups norms and complied with teacher direction while unpopular 
children were those that hit, pushed and evidenced a lack of 
respect for personal property. 

While a reasonably clear relationship exists between 
behavioral observations and sodometrlc measures of young 
children, that relationship 1s not as clear for elementary 
students (Asher & Hymel, 1981). Gottman, Gonso and Rasmussen 
(1975) examined actual behaviors Inside and outside the classroom 
1r- an effort to Identify the relationship between behavior and 
sodometrlc nominations of friendship. They found that high 
status children were given more positive reinforcement, but that 
their tendency to dispense more positive reinforcement was not 
significant. In an unpublished study Benson and Gottman (reported 
in Putallaz & Gottman, 1981) observed 114 kindergarten, first, 
third and fourth grade classes. They found that popular children 
received more positive contact with peers, but that there was no 
difference between popular and unpopular children in attempt? to 
initiate peer contact. It seems clear that while the basis of 
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young children's relationships are evident and easily observed, 
the relationships among older children are more subtle and 
complex . 

Asher and Hymel (1981) proposed several explanations for 
this difference. They suggested that: 1) there are fewer 
opportunities to observe social Interaction among older children 
1n the school envl ror.ment ; 2) correlates of social status 1n 
older children may not be behavioral but may be related to 
factors such as race, gender and physical appearance; 3) problems 
may be related to the observational systems themselves, 
particularly the inability to capture low frequency behavior; and 
4) the changing nature of friendship itself precludes the 
Identification of simple behavioral correlates. 
v Observational measures are also limited by their lack of 

historical context (Deno, M1nk1n, Robinson & Evans, 1980). 
8ehav1or 1s interpreted by the recipient on the basis of past 
interactions but the observer has no knowledge of these. 
Additionally, behavior 1s evaluated by group norms which may be 
unknown to the observer (Deno et. al, 1980). 

Social Outcomes 1n Early Childhood 

Mild Handicaps 

A common assumption of many educators advocating an early 
start for integration of handicapped and nonhandleapped children 
during early childhood has been that attitudes would be more 
positive at this age (Srlcker, 1973). Most research 1n 
Integrated preschools has been carried out using direct 
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observational techniques - requiring the assumption that 
children's behavior accurately represents the way they feel 
toward peers. 

Existing observational studies of social Interaction In 
integrated preschools Indicate that mildly handicapped children 
are well-Integrated with their nonhand Icapped peers. For 
example, Peterson and Harallck (1977) found that while 
nonhandlcapped children played more with other nonhandlcapped 
peers, handicapped children were Included m over 50X of the 
observed Interactions. There was a trend for nonhandlcapped 
ehllH,. e „ t o seek out playmates with similar abilities, 
particularly In complex play. Similar results were obtained by 
Suralnlck (1980) who found frequent Interactions between 
nonhandlcapped and mildly handicapped children. Additional 
confirmatory evidence was provided by Ipsa and Matz (1978) and 
Ounlop, Stoneman *nd Cantnell (1978). The Implications of these 
studies are that attitudes of young nonhandlcapped children 
toward ml Idly handicapped children are Indeed positive. 
Severe Handicaps 

While there Is evidence that young nonhandlcapped children 
respond positively to mildly handicapped peers, they have less 
contact with more severely Impaired children. Existing 
observational studies of social Interaction 1n Integrated 
preschools show that variance In the level of social Involvement 
1s correlated with the severity of the handicapped child's 
disability. In the previously cited study, Guralnick (1980) 
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found that moderately and severely handicapped children were 
Isolated from n o n h a n d i c ap ped and mildly handicapped peers. 
Moreover, these trends accelerated across the year. These 
results are quite consistent with other reports. Sinson and 
Wetherwick (1981) Integrated moderately handicapped Down's 
syndrome children with normal children 1n weekly play groups over 
a two-year period. They reported although the nonhandicapped 
children Initially made "heroic" efforts to Include the Down's 
syndrome children 1n play, that these social Initiations faded 
systematically over the ^wo-year period. Burton and Hirshoren 
(1979) speculated that the rejection by nonhandicapped children 

would Increase as the severity of the handicapped Increased. 

! 

While that relationship applies with young children It does not 
seem to hold true with children during middle childhood. 

Social Outcomes 1n Middle Childhood 
While studies of attitudes at the preschool level rely on 
the direct observation of behavior, those in middle childhood 
have relied almost exclusively on sodometric and attitudlnal 
measures. Additionally, while there are some studies which 
explore the attitudes of children in the primary grades (grades 
one-three) the bulk of the -esearch has examined the attitudes of 
older elementary students (grades four-six). Therefore, there is 
limited evidence of the changes which may occur 1n attitudes 
toward the handicapped during the primary grades. 
Mild Handicaps 

Sodometric measures . Iano, Ayres, Heller, and McGettigan 
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( 1974) compared the soclometrlc ratings of nonh and 1 c apped , 
resource room children who had never attended special classes and 
former special class students who were partially Integrated. 
Nonhandlcapped students had greater peer acceptance than 
handicapped children, and students never placed in a special 
class had greater peer acceptance than those who had been placed. 
Gottlieb and Budoff (1973) used a forced choice soclometrlc 
measure to compare the acceptance of handicapped children in 
traditional and open classrooms. While EMR children in an open 
school were known to more children than those EMR children in a 
traditional school, the Increased contact did not lead to greater 
acceptance. Integrated EMR children were rejected more than 
segregated children, and EMR children in the open school were 
rejected more than the EMR children in the traditional school. 

In an attempt to Identify the correlates of low soclometrlc 
status among mainstreamed EMR children Gottlieb, Semmel and 
Veldman ( 1978) examined the relative contributions of misbehavior 
and academic incompetence. There was no relationship between 
amount of time Integrated and social status. There was a 
relationship, however, between misbehavior and rejection and 
between cognitive ability and social acceptance. The authors 
concluded that acceptance and rejection were separate 
constructs. 

Soclometrlc measures have also been used to tap the social 
acceptance of children defined a* learning disabled. Bryan 
( 197 4 ) found learning disabled children to be less we 1 1 -accepted 
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than nonhandicapped upper elementary childr n. In a follow-up 
study, Bryan (1976) found that attraction and rejection ratings 
for handicapped students were consistent over time even though 
75% of their classmates had not rated them in the initial study. 

Siperstein, Bopp and Bak (1978) examined the social status 
of upper elementary learning disabled children. Although they 
were rejected as a group, there were handicapped children who 
were rated favorably; those nominated as best athletes. It seems 
clear that the rejection experienced by handicapped children is 
related to their lack of perceived competence. Evidence 
Indicates that it is not the handicapped condition per se that 
contributes to low social status but rather the lack of academic 
or athletic competence, physical attractiveness or socially 
appropriate behaviors. These are* characteristics valued during 
middle chi ldhood. 

Attitudinal measures . Several studies have examined the 
effect of labels on attitudes toward mildly handicapped children. 
Siperstein, Budoff and Bak (1980) identified children as "retard" 
or "mentally retarded," and measured attitudes using an adjective 
checklist and an activity preference list. Sixth graders 
responded more positively to those called "mentally retarded" 
than those called "retard." When the label used was limited to 
"mentally retarded" Gottlieb (1974) found that fourth grade 
students were not significantly influenced in their attitudes on 
an adjective checklist or on social distance measure. The label 
condition alone may not lead to the expression of negative 
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attitudes because: 1) in the absence of negative behavior 
children may feel it is inappropriate to express negative 
attitudes, and 2) the level of knowledge of upper elementary 
children about the words "mental retardation" is minimal (Budoff, 
Siperstein, & Conant, 1979). 

Perception of similarity also contributes to the attitudes 
of nonhandicapped children (Siperstein & Chatillon, 1982). 
Siperstein and Chatillon found that fifth and sixth grade 
children rated retarded children more positively when they shared 
similar interests than when they did not. Positive attitudes 
were only expressed, however, by children who had been exposed to 
retarded peers. In addition to similarities of Interests there 
may be actual behaviors of the handicapped children that 
contribute to positive attitudes of nonhandicapped peers. 

Behavioral measures. There have been a limited number of 
studies which have used direct observation to compare the 
behavior of handicapped and nonhandicapped children. Gampel, 
Gottlieb and Harrison (1974) contrasted the behaviors of EMR 
children who had been randomly assigned to a special class or a 
regular class setting with support services with low IQ children 
not identified for special class placement and nonhandicapped 
children. They were observed on behaviors which included heing 
out of seat, aggressive behavior, distraction, attention, and 
positive and negative verbal behavior. While there were no 
significant differences among low IQ, integrated EMR and 
nonhandicapped children, the segregated children exhibited 
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significantly more restlessness, and more negative verbal 
behavior both to and from their classmates. In this limited 
sample, integrated EMR children were not behavioral ly different 
from their non h an d 1 c apped peers. Since other measures confirm 
their rejection, the behavioral measures may not be sensitive 
enough to identify relevant behaviors or relevant behaviors may 
not have been specified. 

Gottlieb and Davis (1973) examined the relationship between 
handicapping condition and the choice of partners 1n a bean bag 
toss game. Nonhandicapped children were asked to chose among 
nonhandicapped, integrated EMR and segregated EMR children as 
partners. With one exception, the non-EMR child was chosen 1n 
preference to either the integrated or segrated EMR child. When 
the subject had a choice between only the segregated or 
Integrated child there was no significant preference. The 
authors suggested that because reinforcement was associated with 
a high score on the game, the nonhandicapped children were chosen 
because they were perceived as more competent. 
Severe Handicaps 

Although it is certainly coun ter - i n tut i t ive , two recent 
studies carried out with nonhandicapped children who have regular 
contact with severely handicapped peers have suggested that 
attitudes toward these children may be more positive than 
expected. The most important of these studies was conducted by" 
Voeltz (1980), who analyzed the questionnaire responses of over 
2000 elementary. aged children with various levels of contact with 
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children with severe handicaps. She found that there was a 
significant difference between the attitudes of children 
experiencing the various levels of contact, with those having 
greatest contact evidencing the most positive attitudes toward 
the handicapped children. Factor analysis indicated that these 
attitudinal differences clustered around the dimensions of 
"contact willingness- and "deviance con sequ ati o n , M that is, 
children with high contact with severely handicapped peers 
indicated a willingness for additional contact and disagreed with 
statements that handicapped children should be excluded from 
school or ostracized for unusual or aberrant behavior. There was 
evidence of a developmental trend in the data, such that younger 
children (grades two and three) showed less contact willingness 
and more negative attitudes toward unusual behavior than older 
children (grades four through six), Voeltz (1982) confirmed her 
results in a later study. 

The Voeltz scale was used to measure the social acceptance 
of severely handicapped children in grades K-2, 3-6, and 7-12 
(Brinker, n.d.). For each grade level the acceptance scores were 
higher for girls than for boys regardless of whether they had had 
contact with the severely impaired children or not. The mean 
acceptance score also changed as a function of grade, with older 
children giving higher acceptance scores than younger children. 

Similarly positive results from providing opportunities for 
contact with severely handicapped children were reported by 
McHale and Simmeonsson (1980), These investigators structured 
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daily play sessions between elementary-aged children labeled 
"autistic" and no n h an d 1 c apped schoolmates. Questionnaires 
administered before and after this experience indicated that 
attitudes were predominantly positive before and somewhat more 
positive after getting to know the autistic children. 

In each of the cited studies the nonhandicapped children had 
the opportunity for structured interaction with the severely 
handicapped children. It is not known if they would have 
expressed attitudes which were as positive without that 
intervention. 

Social Outcomes in Adolescence 

Mild Handicaps 

The number of studies which have examined the attitudes of 
adolescents to their handicapped peers is limited. The study by 
Sheare (1974) is frequently cited because it showed that 
increased contact led to an increase in positive attitudes. In 
findings similar to those from middle childhood, Sheare found 
that female students exhibited more positive attitudes than 
males. 

Other studies which have examined the influence of contact 
have shown negative results. Strauch (1970) compared the 
attitudes of junior high students who attended some classes with 
EMR students with those who had no contact. A semantic 
differential technique was used to compare the attitudes toward 
"mentally retarded", regular class pupils, special class pupils 
and nonhandicapped people. The lowest attitude score was 
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assigned to mental^ retarded people, the next lowest to special 
class people. Increased contact did not bring about more 
positive attitudes. Stager and Young (1981) used a combination 
atti tude/sociometric questionnaire to examine the change 1n 
attitude toward integrated EMR adolescents over time., The EMR 
students were mainsteamed for a minimum of one regular class but 
none were integrated for an entire day. The authors found that 
EMR children were more socially accepted by other EMR students 
than by their nonhandi capped peers. The results are not 
surprising when the questionnaire is evaluated. Two of the six 
questions were related to competence: "Who has the most 
ability-? and -Who do you discuss homework with 14 ? It seems 
unreasonable to ex^ct that children who are classified as 
mentally retarded, because 'of limited academic ability, would be 
chosen either f or exh 1 b 1 t 1 n g high ability or as homework 
consultants. • 

Research at this age level is minimal and is limited to an 
exploration of the 1 * effect of contact. The results that are 
available are inconclusive. 

Se vere Handicaps 

There is very limited evidence of the attitudes of 
nonhandicapped adolescents toward severely handicapped children. 
Cook and Wollensheim (1976) measured the attitudes of seventh and 
eighth grade students with varying amounts of contact with 
retarded children. One group had no contact, one group had. 
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contact with EMR and TMR students, and one group had contact only 
with EMR students. They were evaluated on several measures 
Including: an adjective checklist, a semantic differential 
measure, a perceived behavior measure and a commitment-to- 
involvement measure. There was only a mild correlation between 
the attitude measure and the measure of willingness for 
Involvement. Children who were labeled mentally retarded were 
rated more negatively than those not labeled, regardless of 
contact. The children 1n the school containing both EMR and TMR 
children had significantly less commitment to involvement than 
children in the no-c i ♦ » : r. : r: 'i o o 1 . These results are 
contradictory to those obtained by Voeltz (1980) and Brinker 
(1982), and suggest that positive attitudes may be related to 
structured Interaction. 

Factors Mediating Peer Relationships 
Although there 1s evidence that handicapped children as a 
group are not we 1 1 -accepted by their peers, there are factors 
which may mediate the rejection. Vhare are characteristics of 
the nonhandicapped children and of the environment itself which 
interact with the presence of a handicapped child to produce 
differential results. 
Sex 

Most studies have found a difference in the expressed 
attitudes of girls and boys, with girls consistently expressing 
more positive attitudes (Budoff & Sipersteln, 1978; Siperstein et 
a 1 . , 1980; Siperstein & Chatillon, 1982). In one study 
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(Slperstein & Gottlieb, 1977) the girls expressed less acceptance 
for the target on the social distance measure. Because the 
target children were boys, the girls may have been reflecting the 
sex-cleavage that occurs during elementary school rather than any 
reaction to the handicap itself. The expression of positive 
attitudes by girls more than boys may be a reflection of the 
desire of girls for social approval from adults (Maccoby & 
Jacklin, 1974). it M Interesting to note, however, that during 
overt behavioral Interactions (Gottlieb & Davis, 1973) girls were 
no more likely to choose EMR children as partners than were 
boys. 

Developmental Status 

The majority of the research to date has not explored the 
potential for change in attitude as a function of development. 
The extant studies have either looked at a wide range of grade 
levels, but not examined differences as a result of age 
(Brulnlnks, 1978; Gottlieb & Budoff, 1973) or have looked at a 
narrow range of grade levels (Bryan. 1974; Gottlieb, 1975; 
Slgler, Mabec, & Lazar, 1978) and have, therefore, not had the 
opportunity to examine age-related attitude cha,..«. The purpose 
of one recent study was to examine this developmental process. 
nttHeb and Swltzky ( 1982) examined the cognitive beliefs of 585 
upper elementary children on an adjective checklist. Results 
were examined In terms of four factors: general negative 
evaluation, general positive evaluation, likeability and 
unhappiness. Attitudes changed as a function of the age of the 
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respondents. As age increased, mentally retarded persons were 
perceived in less negative terms on factors one and four, and 
children in grades four, five and six perceived mentally retarded 
person: in more positive terms on the 1ikeab111ty factor. 
Gottlieb and Switzky suggested that changes in attitude may be 
related to cognitive changes that occur in children during middle 
childhood. 

Environmental Variables 

The PRIME model (Kaufman et al. 1978) f s suggested that 
social competence may be attributed, at least partially* to the 
nature of the socioemotional climate within the classroom. There 
is g '3'ationship between the interactions that children have 
with teachers and peers which influence their self-evaluation, 
behavior, and ultimately, the way they come to be perceived by 
others. The teacher provides leadership and sets goals which 
contribute partially to classroom climate. The peer group, 
however, provides additional influence and is characterized by 
cohesiveness or friction. Cohesiveness can lead to satisfaction 
within the group, cooperative behavior, harmony and a low level 
of friction and peer dislike. 

Results of the PRIME analysis indicated that in both regular 
and self-contained classrooms the degree of acceptance of other 
students 1n the class far exceeded the degree of rejection. 
Additionally, a relationship was found between a high degree of 
peer harmony and a low level of pupil dislike. The teacher can 
facilitate one aspect of cohesiveness within the classroom: 
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teacher warmth and teacher directlveness significantly predicted 
peer harmony. It was interesting to note that there was no 
relationship found between teacher leadership and peer dislike. 

P™!i±ctJ1ejisu^ Project PRIME examined the effect of 
socioemotlonal factors, as well as learner characteristics, on 
social competency measures of status, behavior 
(friendly/cooperative, antisocial) and attitudes. The authors 
hypothesized that the environment would be a larger influence on 
social outcomes than any characteristic of the learner. 

Results for Social Status The results indicated that the 
socioemotlonal climate explained a significant proportion of 
variance 1n ooth acceptance and rejection for nonhandicapped, 
mainstreamed EMR, and segregated EMR students. Specifically, 
when dislike among peers was low, the focus learner, whether 
normal or retarded, was better accepted and less rejected than in 
classrooms 1n which peer dislike was high. The authors noted, 
however, that these results may be an artifact of the 
measurement indices. 

Results for Social Behavior. This outcome measure sought to 
identify the relationship between environmental variations and 
their effect on positive and negative behavior. Results 
indicated that background characteristics, as well as the 
socioemotlonal climate of the class, were related to antisocial 
behavior: it occurred more frequently in classes characterized by 
little harmony among peers. The socioemotlonal climate measures 
also predicted a small but significant proportion of the variance 
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accounted for in friendly/cooperative behavior, as well. 

Results for Social Attitudes . The results showed that the 
socioemot i on a 1 climate in the classrooms was significantly 
related to feelings about peers among all three groups of 

i 

learners. 

Summary . Results from Project PRIME demonstrated cle'arly 
that there is an association between the climate which exists 
among peers within a classroom and the social competencies of the 
learners. It would be beneficial, therefore, to locate 
classrooms where peer harmony is high and peer dislikt 1s low to 
facilitate the acceptance of handicapped children. 

Intervention Studies 
Changing the Competence of the Learner 

M11d Handicaps . There 1s evidence thct the perception that 
mildly handicapped children are less competent contributes to 
their lack of acceptance. A series of studies attempted to 
manipulate competency and measure resulting effect on social 
acceptance . 

Aloia, Beaver and Pettus (1978) examined the effect of 
presumed competency in a game-playing situation on selection of 
an EMR student as a partner. Although the competent EMR child 
was chosen, the nonretarded pair member was selected as a partner 
more frequently. Marlowe ( 1 9 7 9 ) used a g ame -a n a 1 y s i s 
Intervention to promote social interaction. Games analysis 
separates games into their component parts then alters parts to 
allow for individual differences. This study used observational 
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data as well as sociometric change to evaluate the effects of the 
intervention on a retarded ten-year-old boy. Marlowe found an 
increase in task participation and peer-oriented behaviors and a 
decrease in uncommunicative and rejecting behaviors during the 
treatment phase. There was also a positive gain 1n peer 
acceptance on a sociometric rating administered three weeks 
following the intervention. The use of games as an intervention 
strategy seems a particularly promising one to increase the 
social competence of boys because the structure of their 
friendship groups often involves games. 

Two studies (Strichart, 1974; Strichart & Gottlieb, 1975) 
explored the relationship of competence to imitation of a model. 
Strichart and Gottlieb (1975) found that as EMR children were 
shown to be more competent the likelihood of imitation by a 
nonhandicapped peer increased. They additionally found a 
significant correlation between the assumed competence level of 
the retarded peer and the frequency with which they were chosen 
as future partners in a game. The authors concluded that an 
increase in social acceptance may occur when retarded children 
have skills which enable them to be seen as competent. 

Strain (1981) used a rigged competitive game situation to 
increase interpersonal attraction of three retarded ten-year-old 
boys. Ouring the Intervention, the handicapped children were 
responsible for their team members ob-talning reinforcement. 
Strain found an increase in positive interactions that lasted 
through a four-week follow-up observation. He also found a 
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significant cnange in sociometric status of the three children. 
Prior to the intervention, the three boys were rated as "wouldn't 
like" by all members of their class. At the four-week follow-up, 
the boys received only "friend" and "alright" ratings. 

Putallaz and Gottman (1981) did not develop a strategy for 
remediating difficulties of unpopular children, however, their 
research suggests an intervention approach. They compared the 
behavior of nonh an d ic apped second and third grade children in 
making entry bids into a group. The unpopular children: waited 
longer before making first bid, took more time for entry than 
popular children and acted in a way which resulted in their being 
ignored. Additionally, they disagreed more, called more 
attention to themselves and asked more informational questions 
than popular children (p. 143). The authors suggested that an 
appropriate intervention would involve coaching to reduce initial 
hovering behavior and to reduce their entry strategies that 
elicited attention. It is not known if similar differences in 
entry behaviors exist for handicapped children. An effective 
intervention strategy for developing entry behaviors, however, 
should reflect differences in the responses of boys and girls to 
newcomers (Eder & Ha 1 1 1 nan , 1978). 

Oden and Asher (1977) used coaching in social skills to 
increase the friendship ratings of isolated children. They found 
that coaching was effective in increasing peer acceptance, and 
that evidence of greater Inclusion was found at a follow-up 
assessment one year later. They also found a small, 
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nonsignificant gain In number of best friends listed on a 
soclometMc measure. Asher and Renshaw (1981) explained that 
behavioral change 1s not sufficient but rather cognitive 
processes must also change to improve social competence. Social 
sinfulness include: 1) knowledge of interaction principles, 
2) knowledge of the behaviors that follow from the general 
concepts, 3) ability to set goals, and 4) the ability to 
perceive one's effect on others (pp. 287-289). The implications 
for Interventions for handicapped children are clear: there is a 
relationship between social competence or cognition and 
friendship formation. Behaviors can be reinforced and mildly 
handicapped children can be portrayed as competent in an effort 
to 1ncrea,3 positive initiations toward them- But, unless the 
handicapped children are trained or develop a level of social 
competence that is equal to their nonhandl capped peers, there 
will be little basis for Inclusion and approval. 

SevexeJia n d ±c a £ s . While there have been a number of 
Intervention studies focusing on mildly handicapped children, 
fewer have focused on severely handicapped learners. Strain and 
his colleagues (Strain, 1977; Strain, Shores, & T1mm, 1977) used 
a nonhandicapped peer to Increase the social behavior of 
withdrawn preschool children. The confederate was trained to 
initiate social Interactions by making requests to play. The 
three handicapped children emitted few positive social behaviors 
during the baseline condition, but these behaviors increased 
appreciably when the conferate intervened. Two of the three 
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handicapped children generalized their positive social behaviors 
to the free play situation which followed the training. 

Oonder and Nietupski (1981) used nonhandicapped volunteers, 
nine boys and five girls, to increase the playground skills of 
three Down's Syndrome and multiply handicapped boys. As a result 
of the planned interactions, the handicapped children increased 
their appropriate behavior and increased interact; or with 
nonhandicapped peers. Although no formal measure was taken of 
the attitudes or acceptance of the nonhandicapped, 8 of the 14 
volunteers continued to interact with the handicapped students at 
the termination of the intervention. 

Although the goal of the interventions cited has been to 
increase the social competence of the handicapped child, the 
methods used to achieve this goal were different from those used 
with more mildly handicapped learners. In studies with severely 
handicapped children (Oonder & Nietupski, 1981; Strain, 1977; 
Strain 'et al., 1977), nonhandicapped children were used as change 
agents to increase the social behavior of the handicapped 
children. This technique may create an investment in the 
interaction for all participants, and may lead to long-lasting 
change. 

Changing the Attitudes of Nonhandicapped Peers 

Another intervention consists of attempting to change the 
negative attitudes of the nonhandicapped children themselves. A 
film was used y Westervelt and McKinney (1980) to alter the 
attitudes of fourth-grade children who had scored below the 
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median on a social distance questionnaire dealing with physically 
handicapped people. The focus of the film was similarities 
between physically abled children and those in wheelchairs. 
Although there was an initial increase in positive attitudes 
there were no lasting effects. 

Group discussion was used to change the attitudes of 
children in grades three through six (Gottlieb, 1980). Gottlieb 
attempted to influence the negative attitudes of children by 
placing them in groups for discussion with children with either 
positive or neutral attitudes. He also varied the children 
within the groups on the basis of sociometric status. Res-Its 
Indicated that children with positive attitudes were not more 
effective change agents than those with neutral attitudes: there 
was attitude change among the negative children in all 
experimental groups. There was no indication, however, if the 
attitude change lasted over time. 

Other attempts to modify attitudes have used a combination 
of approaches. Jones, Sowell, Jones and Butler (1981) used a 
five-hour training program consisting of simulation, films, 
interviews and discussion. The authors reported a significant 
change in attitude as a result of the intervention. There was no 
attempt to determine if one aspect of the intervention 
contributed more than any other toward attitude change. 
Additionally no attempt was made to test for maintenance of the 
attitude change. 

In an interesting variation that included planned 
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interactions with handicapped children, as well as cognitive 
information, there were less conclusive results (Simpson, Parrlsh 
& Cook, 1976 ). In one i .. pe r i me n t , second and third grade 
students participted in a four-week intervention that included: 
a teaching sequence with slides, films, filmstrips and role 
playing. Additionally there were "controlled activities" with 
similarly-aged handicapped childv..i. No differences were found 
between t be control and experimental groups following the 
intervention, although the experimental group did significantly 
improve on their pretest scores on the attitude scale as a result 
of Intervention. In a second experiment one experimental group 
received informational experiences alone while the second 
experimental group was integrated for one hour per week into a 
class for emotionally disturbed children. While attitudes 
changed as a result of the intervention, one procedure was not 
more effective than the other. Girls exhibited more favorable 
attitudes than boys regardless of treatment. 

Altering teacher behavior has also been suggested as a 
method of indirectly influencing the attitudes of nonhand i capped 
children toward the handicapped. Foley (1979) presented 
videotaped segments to fourth grade children of a teacher 
responding positively and negatively to a child labeled mentally 
retarded or learning disabled. The author found that children 
were more accepting of the filmed child when the teacher 
responded to that child in a positive manner. Although this 
technique was not used to alter negative attitudes in Foley's 
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study, it is a potential intervention. 
Environmental Interventions 

Cooperative learning arrangements represent an environmental 
intervention. Chennault (1967) found that unpopular children who 
participated in the planning, rehearsal and presentation of a 
skit improved significantly in peer acceptance. Lilly (1971) 
attempted to determine which aspects of a cooperative learning 
treatment contributed to sociometric change for low achieving 
elementary students. While the experimental treatments as a 
whole significantly changed social acceptance, there was no 
difference between specific treatment groups. Ballard, Corman, 
Gottlieb and Kaufman (1977) used a cooperative learning activity 
to improve the social status of mainstreamed retarded children. 
They found that the social acceptance of the experimental group 
was significantly greater following treatment than that of the 
control group. There was no significant difference, however, in 
rejection of the two grouos following treatment. Interestingly, 
they also found a greater acceptance of experimental children by 
classmates who had not participated in the cooperative activity 
itself. 

Johnson and Johnson (1980) state that acceptance of 
handicapped children is facilitated when interaction occurs 
within the context of postive goal interdependence. Cooperation 
implies coordination to achieve a goal, and it is structured so 
that all must achieve the goal in order for any to achieve it. 
They state that "a direct consequence of cooperative experiences 
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Is a positive cathexis in which the positive value attached to 
another person's efforts to help one achieve one's goals become 
generalized to that person- (p. 94). It is likely that 
cooperative learning can provide a climate to facilitate the 
friendship development of retarded' children . Hallihan and Tuma 
(1978) suggest that friendship development is fostered by small 
group interaction and the nature of cooperation itself encourages 
taking into account another person's point of view in reaching a 
goal. Additionally cooperative learning is incompatible with 
competition for individual academic achievement which places 
children with mental handicaps at a disadvantage. 
Summary 

When social outcomes are evaluated in terms of the attitudes 
and acceptance of no n handicapped children toward their 
handicapped peers results are consistently negative. There are 
factors, however, which seem to mediate rejection including the 
sex and developmental status of the nonhand icapped peer and 
environmental characteristics. These factors lead to the 
development of particular educational intervention strategies, as 
well as suggesting particular environments which may lead to the 
acceptance of handicapped children. 

Girls express more positive attitudes than boys toward 
handicapped children. It is important to note, however, that, 
studies which have examined the actual interactions of children 
with their handicapped peers have not shown sex differences. 
Although girls may express appropriate attitudes, the sex 
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cleavage which is prevalent during middle childhood suggests that 
an intervention strategy which focuses on nonhandicapped girls 
will only be successful if the handicapped peer is also a girl. 

Because there seems to be a relationship between 
developmental status and attitudes toward handicapped children 
Integration efforts might best be structured differently at 
different age levels. At the preschool level relationships 
between nonhandicapped and mildly handicapped children appear 
quite felicitous, and May need little or no specialized 
intervention. However, with ^everely handicapped children more 
direct programming seems necessary if desirable levels of 
cross-group social interaction and\positive social relationships 
are to be achieved. With older elementary-aged children 1t r 
appears that more specific programming is necessary with mildly 
handicapped children, too. One profitable tactic might be to 
provide "discrimination training" to extend the person perception 
skills of the nonhandicapped children toward appreciation of some 
of the psychological and motivational factors contributing to 
unusual behavior and depressed performance by mildly handicapped 
children. The nature and extent of positive attitudes toward 
severely handicapped children at the elementary age is unclear. 
Replication of the Voelt* (1980) Investigation, and the 
initiation of a line of developmental reserch utllfzng free 
description methodology would contribute 10 clarification of 
these issues. 

Because there have been a HsiUec number of studies which 
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have examined the relationship of the environment to peer 
acceptance, its importance needs further investigation. The 
results of Project PRIME indicate a strong association between 
the sodoemotional climate which exists in a classroom and the 
resultant harmony or dislike among students. Results also 
suggested that the teacher has some ability to affect the 
classroom cl imate. 
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This document 1s a compilation of abstracts of the extant literature on 
the principles of LRE. An explanation of each line of the abstract follows. 

Line 1: Alphabetical listing by first author. Each author of the 
article 1s Included 1n this line. 

Line 2: Complete title of the article. 

Line 3: Journal name, journal year, volume, number, page numbers. 

Lines 4-9: Gives content information about the article. 

Line 4: INPUT variables consist of those aspects of the educational 
environment which exist prior to specific educational Inter- 
vention and which the author(s) predicts will affect child 
outcomes. If the article examines input variables, these 
variables are listed. 

Line 5: PROCESS variables represent planned and unplanned changes 1n 
the educational environment which the author(s) predicts will 
affect child outcomes. If the article examines process variables, 
those variables are listed. 

Line 6: PRODUCT variables represent measures of Instructional outcomes. 

If the article examines product variables, those variables are 
listed. 

Line 7: This line provides the subject description for an empirical 
study. 

a. If the subjects are drawn from a particular environment 
(i.e., regular class, resource room or special class), 
there is a Y(es) to Indicate that population. 

b. Age of the subjects ,nay be PSCHL (prf.ichool ) , ELEM 
(elementary), SCNDY (secondary) or adult. 

c. HANDICAP may be LH/LD (learning handicapped, learning 
disabled, SH (severely handicapped), NH ( nonhandl capped ) , 
HI (hearing Impaired), CH (communicatively handicapped), 
PH (physically handicapped), EMR (educably mentally 
retarded) . 
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Line 8: a. DESIGN, This provides Information about the design. 

The article may be an empirical study, either experi- 
mental, quasi experimental , or Intrasubject; or a 
non-empirical paper. 

b. DEPENDENT VARIABLE. In an empirical study, the 
dependent variable is listed. 

c. COMMENTS. This section lists the Independent 
variable(s) in an empirical study. For a non-empirical 
article, it provides a brief summary of the article 
itself. Other salient information is also included. 



Abbreviations which have been used throughout the abstracts: 



ABIL 

ACH 

AJMD 

ALT 

ATT 

BEHAV 

CHAR 
CHARAC 

CHL 

CLSRM 

COMPET 

CONTIN 

COOP 

ED 

EMR 

ETMR 

EXP 

3RP 

HETERO 
HNDCP 
HOMO 
INDIV 
IND VAR 



ability 
achievement 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency 

academic learning time 

attitudes 

behavior, behavioral 

characteristic(s) 

children 

classroom 

competitive 

contingency 

cooperative 

emotionally disturbed, education, educational 

educably mentally retarded 

Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded 

experiment 

group 

heterogeneous 

handicap 

homogeneous 

Individual, individualistic 
independent variable(s) 0 _ 
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J ABA Journal of Applied Behavioral Analysis 

LD learning disabled 

MAINSTR malnstreaming 

MR mentally retarded 

MSRE measure 

MSTY mastery 

NRML normal 

PRE SRV pre'iervice 

REG regular 

SES socioeconomic status 

TCHR teacher 

TMR trainable mentally retarded 

TRNG training 
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BUDOFF H SIPERSTEIN C 

SIPSS^nEr/SSSTiriJSr? TOWARJ) HR CHLDRN i EFFECTS OF LABELING AND ACADEMIC BEHAV 

AMERICAN JRNL/MLNTAL DFCNCY 1978 82 0 474-479 

INPUTl CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 

PROCESSI 

PRODUCT l 

REGUL .. I Y RESOURCEi SPECIALl AGEi ELEH HNDCPl NH 

?F2{- C . M In?. U ?S I ^ XPERIHEMTAL DEP VARBLI M ™™ E CHECKLIST COMMENTS. IND V AR-COMPFTEHT 1 1 NCOMPE 



2,9 c] 



er!c BEST COPY 



ISTI 

BUDOFF M SIPCRSTCIN C CONANT 8 

CHILDREN'S KNOWLEDCE OF HENTAL RETARDATION 
ETMR 1979 14 A 977-?m 

INPUTI CHILD CHAR AC / ATT I TUDE8 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

RECULARI Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL I ' AGE» ELEH HNDCPlNH 
7-9,lS-I2) PI 

RICAL/DESCRIPTIVE ^g.J^JJ^ ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE , COMMENTS i INO VAR-CRADE LEVEL* 4-6. 
BULLOCK L RICC W 

Ex'EmSsr c susEN v,DUA Liz ? 9 ;ri? uc ; i ss4i; 2 s ucEHEMT of «■«■"«■ 

INPUTI CHILD/SETT INC CHARAC 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT l 

RECt^ARi V RESOURCEl SPECIAL I ACEl ELEH HNDCPl LH 

DESIGN, DESCRIPTIVE DEP VARBLi QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTS I IND VAR-INDIVIOUALIZATIOI 

BURRELLO L 

SELECTINC STRATEGIES FOR THE FULL IMPLEMENTATION OF PL 94-142 

JOURNAL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 19B1 13 • 

INPUTI 

PROCESS • 
PPonjcxi 

RECULARi RESOURCEl SPECIAL l AGE I HNDCPl 

KEEKED, ST^K WITH IMPACT FACTORS HOT^Sh^^CC™ 
BURTON T HIRSHOREN A 

tE*T^£E25a * c VJ.&S 8EVEM! * p " orouHOLY BET * TOED ««•"■■ 

INPUTI 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I 

RECULARi RESOURCEl SPECIALI ACEl HNDCPl 

s'cHaS.'cSSt.^'&.S COHHCHTB KKTimmf RETARDCDCHILDRBK * W 

CAHEN L 

EdSqSIt!5?S2 RCH ° M CLABB 8IZE AMD ITB ^PLICATION FOR HAINBTREAMINC* 
PRESENTATION |gg| 9 % 

INPUT I 

PROCESSi DIRECT TCHNC/TCHR BEHAV 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARi T RESOURCEl SPECIAL l AGE l ELEH HNDCPl NH/LH 

SS l SAR-ra^raSr >> SH»VMNT TP BT S EP VARBLI TIME 8AMPLIHC 0B8 E"V.ETC. COMMENTS, IND VAR-CLASS SIZE 
UbP var pre/ POST ACHIEVEMENT TESTS PRESENTED AT SESSION 32. ?3 AERA 



29.) 



tr BEST COPY 



LRE ABSTRACTS 
CARLSON L POTTER R 

INPUT I TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 



PROCESS* IN8ERVICE TRAINING 
PRODUCT l SOCIAL VALIDATION 
REGULAR l V RESOURCE! SPECIALi 
DESIGN i QUASI -EXPERIEHENTAL 



ACE l TCHR HNDCPI 

DEP VARBLI QUESTIONNAIRE 



COHMENTSi NO COMPARISON CROUP 



CARROLL C REPUCCI N 

«2! ,I 5SL?« H ST 1 . PR<)FE88IOMA LB ATTACH T0 LABELS FOR CHILDR EN 
JRNL CONSULTING/CLIN PSYCH 197B 46 t 372-374 
INPUTl LABEL/ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I 
, PRODUCT I 

REGULAR i V RESOURCE I SPECIALi AGE I ADULT HNDCPi 
DESIGN i QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLi ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 



COHMENTSi INO VAR-LABEL5 /GROUP 



CARROLL J 

A MODEL OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
INPUTl 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR l REbOURCEl SPECIALi 
DESIGN l NON-EMPIRICAL 
MODEL OF SCHOOL LEARNING 



LEARNING 
1962 64 



ACE i 



t 723-733 



DEP VARBLI 



HNDCPi 



COMMENTS i PRESENTS ft CONCEPTUAL 



SHOULD DUNN HAVE DONE IT?) 



CHAFF IN J 

U1LL THE REAL HAIN8TREAHI PROCRAH PLEASE STAND UP<OR 
FOCUS ON EXCEPTIONAL CHI LORE 1974 6 • 
INPUTl 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIALI ACEl HNDCPi 

SiSK.2S!t£ M|,IR,CAL 0EP VARBU COHMENTSI REVIEWS DEBATE RE SPEC CL 

ASSES/ DISCUSS ALTRNATV DELIVERY BVBTEHB/HAINBTR MODELS/GUIDELINES FOR ADMINISTRATORS INITIATING MA INSTR PROGRAMS 

CHAIKIN A 8IGLER E DERLECA V 

NONVERBAL MEDIATORS OF TEACHER EXPECTANCY EFFECTS 
JRNL /PERSON fc SOCIAL PSYCH 1974 SB t 144-149 
INPUTl CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS i TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR! T RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGE l ADULT HNDCPi NH 
DESIGN! QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLI TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



COHMENTSi INO VmR-LAQEL 



3CU 



RFST COPY 



1ST 



CHAPMAN R LARSCN 8 CT AL PARKER RH 

I | H 5 R fSIi2«S F ft Ti2I. .™ CRADE "AC" 6 * 8 MI ™ LEARNING 
J OF LEARNING DISABILITIES 1979 12 9 223-29e 
INPU|Tl CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR l Y RESOURCEl BPECIALl AGE I TCHR NDCPI 

?rSJS?M E i!S; R .*£! TAL ' DEP VARBL ' DIRECT OBSERVATION 

TEACHER8 WHO WERE LATERED DETERMINED TO HAVE LD 



DISABLED CHILDREN 



COMMENTS i IHD VhR - RESPONSE fW 



CHENNAULT H 

iSSS^ S l ttJS S iZiSl r " MP 2 PULAR EDUC * BLE MR t ^PIL IN SPECIAL CLASSES 
AMERICAN tIRNL MENTAL DFCNCY 1967 72 •439-436 

INPUT l CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 

PROCESS I COOP LEARNING 

PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULARI RESOURCEl BPECIALl V ACE I 6CNDY HHDCPl LH 

LTiS!w^I^yiSir <IL VARBU 80CI0METRIC RAT,MC COMMENTS l IND VAR - PI.AHN I NG . RF.HEAP.Sri 

CHOW 8 

?AR T 1!e8T 0 EaSSS?Sr5 LEA !?4! C TV' HAIM8TREAMED LEARRIRC BI8ABLED 8 ™ E N™ 

INPUTI CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PR0CE8SI DIRECT TCHNG/CHILD BEHAV 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARl Y RESOURCEl BPECIALl ACE I ELEM HHDCPl LH/NH 

DESIGN l DESCRIPTIVE DEP VARBL I ACHIEVEMENT TESTS ETC COMHENTBl 2ND VAR -ALT 

DEP VAR-t TEACHER 0UE8T I ONNAI RESCLA8SR00M OBSERVATION iunitt.m»i inv vrtR ALT 

CLAIBORN U 

EXPECTANCY EFFECTS IN THE CLASSROOM l A FAILURE TO REPLICA TE 
JOURNAL OF ED PSYCiJOLOGY 1969 6B • 377-383 

INPUTI CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCTl CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARl Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL l ACE l ELEM HNDCPl NH ' 
DESICNl QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBL l TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

LEVEL AGE l INCLUDES ADULT 

CLARK E 

TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD INTEGRATION OF CHILDREN WITH HANDICAPS 
ETMR 1976 || « 333-333 

INPUTI 
PROCESS ' 

PRODUCT! SOCIAL VALIDATION 

REGULARI Y RESOURCE l BPECIALl ACE I TCHR HNDCPl 

DESICNl NON EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL l ATTITUDE CHANCE COMMENTS I 



COMMEMTSi IND VAR-CH1LD ARILITY 
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BEST COPY 



9 

ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



COIE J PENNING TON B 

CHILDREN'S PERCEPTIONS OF DEVIANCE AND DISORDER 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 1976 47 • 407-413 

INPUTl CHILD CHARAC / ATTR I BUT I ONS 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR! V RESOURCE I SPECIAL! ACEl ELEM HNDCPi NH 

DESIGN! QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLi CATEGORIES OF DEVIANCE COMMENTS > IND VmR-GRhDK LEVEL . SCX 



COLES C CHABEPBKV A 

EVALUATION OF INNOVATIONS IN UALBERC H J 
ED ENVIRONMENTS li EFFECTS 1979 • • 
INPUT! SETTING CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT i CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! V RESOURCE! SPECIALi ACEl ELEM HNDCPi NH 

DESIGN! DESCRIPTIVE DEP VARBLi QUESTIONNAIRE, ACH TEBT9 COMMENTS i IND VAR-INTEHSIVF. INNOVn- 

TION UALBERC H J<ED) AGE l INCLUDES SCNDY 

COLES C CHALUPSNY A 

EVALUATION OF INNOVATIONS 

(IN BOOK) 1979 • • 

INPUT! 

PR0CES9I ENVIRONMENT 

PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES ' 
REGULAR! V RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGE! HNDCPi NH 

DESIGN! QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLi ACHIEVEMENT TESTS COMMENTS > BOOK TITLE* EDUCATIONAL 

ENVIRONMENTS AND EFFECTS IND VARI INNOVATIONS 

COOK J UOLLERSHEIM J 

EFFECT OF LABEL BPE<" ED B TUDENT ON PERCEPTN OF CONTACT VB NONCONTACT NORHAL PEERS 

JRNL OF BPECIAL EDUCATION 1976 It • 107- 199 

INPUT! SETT I ilC CHAR AC /CHILD ATT I 

PROCESS! 

PRODUCT! 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE! BPECIAL! AGE! BCNDY HNDCPi NH 

DESIGN! EMPIRICAL/QUASI -EXPERIM DEP VARBLi BEH ANTIC DIFF EVAL ETC COMMENTS » IND VAR-AMT OF CONTACT II' 

MR DEP VAR-PERCEIVED BEHAV MS RE. COMMITMENT TO INVOLVEMENT MSRECOMM I TMENT TO INVOLVEMENT M8RF 

COOPER L JOHNSON D JOHNSON R UIL0ER80N F 

EFFECT OF COOP, COHPET, i INDIV EXPERIENCES ON INTERPER8 ATTRAC AMONG HETEROGEN PEERS 
JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 19BB 111 • 243-292 
INPUT! CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS! COOP LEARNING 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARl Y RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGE! SCNDY HNDCPi LH 

DESIGN I EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLi BOCIOMETRIC MEASURE ETC COMMENTS i IND VAR-GOAL STRUCTURE » S 

EX, RACE, ABILITY DEP VAR- ATTITUDE SCALE 



5o : bf 4 st copy 3cm 

ERIC 



1ST 

CRUICKSHANK M 

LEAST RESTRICTIVE PL ACE HE NT l ADMINISTRATIVE UIBHFUL THIN KING 
J OP LEARNING DISABILITIES 1977 10 ft 
INPUT I 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR l RESOURCEl SPECIAL! ACE« HNDCPl 

!Si°!!i E . M J!!.",f2«l RICAL DE " VARBLI COMMENTS ' NO RESEARCH TO DEHOHSTRmT 

THAT ONE ENVIRON IS LESS RESTRICTING/ ADH I N DECIBION DOESN'T CORRECT CAUSE OF POOR ED OF LDCHl.DN/ NEED THEORY -RRRCH POLICY 

DAVIS E 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' ATTITUDES TOUARD HAINSTREAHINC RETARDED PUPILS 
ED/TRAINING OP HR 198ft 19 • 174- I7B 

INPUTI ADMINISTRATIVE VARIABLES 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT l 

RECULARl V RESOURCEl SPECIAL! AGE l EL EH HNDCPl LH 

DESIGN I EHPIRICAL/EXPERIHENTAL DEP VARBLl PRCEPTN OF SUCCESS/ HAINST COMMENTS t IMO VAR-QUESTlOHNfilRF. 
AGE l INCLUDES 6CNDY 

DEHERS L 

EFFECTIVE HAINSTREAHINC FOR THE LD STUDENTS U/ BEHAV PR0BLEH8 
J OF LEARNING DISABILITIES 1981 14 ft 179-203 
INPUTI 

PROCESS i TEACHER BEHAVIOR | 
PRODUCT l CHILt) OUTCOMES . ! 
REGULAR I RESOURCEl Y SPECIAL I AGE I ELEH HNDCPl LH 

DESIGN I EXP- INTRA SUBJECT DEP VARBLl DIRECT OBSERVATION COMHENTS I IMP VAR-REINFORCE FOR APP 

ROPRIATE BEHAV/RE6P0N8E COBT FOR NEGATIVE BEHAV 

DENO E 

SPECIAL EDUCATION AS DEVELOPMENTAL CAPITAL 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 197ft 37 ft 229-237 

INPUTI 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

RECULARl RESOURCEl SPECIAL I AGE I HNDCPl 

DESIGN l NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl COMMENTS i CASCllDE OF SERVICED 

DEVRIES D EDUARDS H 

LEARNING GAMES It STUDENT TEAMS! THEIR EFFECTS ON CLA8SR OOH PRACTICE 
AHERICAN ED RESEARCH JRNL 1973 IB ft 307-318 
INPUTI SETTING CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOHES 

REGULAR! V RESOURCEl SPECIAL! AGE I 8CNDY HNDCPl NH 

^?.!£!!LE5E ERIMEMTAL DEP VARBL ' 0B8ERV STDNT BEHAVIOR ETC COMMENTS I END VAR- TASK. REWARD. 

ACHIEVEMENT DEP VAR-BTUDENT REPORTS 
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ERIC 



BEST COPY 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



DCVRIB8 D SLAV I M R 

•»2I^»££25SZ21 0 i ,RMAMEMT ' REVIEW 0F TEH CLASSROOM EXPERI NCNT8 
tIRNL/ RESEARCH * DVPHNT IN ED 1 978 12 • 28-38 
INPUT I 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR l RESOURCE i SPLCIALi AGEl HNDCPi 
DESIGN I NON-EHPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

IN CLASSROOMS 



COMMENTS* REVIEW OF TOT EXPER IHF.NT5 



DICK H LEUI8 M 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREAS AS A FACTOR IN ATT OF EMR ADOL EBCENT BTU TWD SCHOOL 
ETHR 1972 7 • 82-87 

IHPUTi SETTING CHAR/CHILD CHAR 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR i RESOURCE i BPEClALi Y AGEl SCNDT HNDCPi LH 
DEBICHi QUASI -EXP DEP VARBLi QUESTIONNAIRE 



DONALDSON J 

CHANG INC ATTITUDES TOWARD HANDICAPPED PERSONS t A REVIEW AND AN ALTS 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN |98t 46 #984-514 

INPUTi 

PROCESS i 

PRODUCT! 

REGULAR I RESOURCE i SPECIAL! AGEl HNDCPi 
DESIGN! NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

ATTEMPTS 



COMMENTS l IHD VAK-ATTEHDtiNCE (( REm 



B OF RESEARCH 



COMMENTS I REVIEW OF ATTITUDE CHANCE 



BONDER D NIETUP8KI J ! 

SX J^SSfSI 8 ^!!! 0 ^ tCR0UHD BKILL9 T0 m PEERITOWA RD A LR HIDDLE SCHOOL ENVIR 
ED It TRAINING OF THE MR |98| |g f 278-273 

INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 

PROCESS I PEER BEHAVIOR 

PRODUCT l 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGEl SCNDT HNDCPi NH/BH 
DESIGN I MULT I -BASELINE DESIGN DEP VARBLi 
ATE BEHAV/DECREASE INAPPROPRIATE BEHAV tl/ HNDCP fc NH 



COMMENTS i OEP VAR- INCREASE APPROPRI 



OPEN SPACE SCHOOL 
1978 13 # 84-66 



DOWNING C 

THE TMR CLASS THE THE 
ETHR 
INPUTi 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR i RESOURCE I BPEClALi AGEl HNDCPi 
DESIGNi NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

SPACE SCHOOL ON INTEGRATION OF'fMR CHI LORN INTO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



COMMENTS I REPORT ON IMPACT OF OPEN 



ERIC 



BEST COPY 



304 



DUNN L 

z^sewsr ™ E mL !£ B RE r7 s , i, HUcB or ,t 

PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE l BPECIALi AGEl HNDCPl 
DESIGN I NON- EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

PROPORTION OP SPECIAL ED IS OBSOLETE AND UN JUST I P I ABLE FROM POINT S^OFW^ lo^C^' 
ELLETT C UALBERG H 

' P ?!S C I^b?' COMPETENCT, ENVIRONMENT, AND OUTCOMES 
UN BOOK) 1979 9 » 

INPUTI 

PROCESS l 

PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l T RESOURCE l SPECIAL l AGE l ELEH HNDCPl NH 

EN^NMeJ^ IM D JS. ^HOOL^SS TtSFU* „cn COMMENTS! BOOK TITLE, EDUCATION* 

10 . inu VHI " SCHOOL SURVEY It LEI AGEl ALSO INCLUDES BCNDY 

ELLISON T TRICKETT E 

INPUTI BETTING CHARACTER I St ICS 
PROCESS 1 

PRODUCTi CHILD OUTCOMES , 
REGULAR l Y RESOURCE l SPECIAL I AGEl BCNDY HNDCPl NH 

:nright r sutterpield s 

ssSit"i l ss w • eu s '! lys-Tyr™*" 1 pboceb! " " KKaa " K ^-^« 

INPUTI ,W 

PROCESS l 

PRODUCTi 

RECULARl RESOURCE l BPECIALi ACEl HNDCPl 

SSrc ?i SaSUSiSiTm devlpappl?e8 IZr'w ma.mbtr. lookat chanoihc'K!™ empirkai. him 

IBPOSITO D 

S? T S°«gI^i;«2S**" '"^'"Sa* iTSE,?? ^ * DEB,<iM " 0W! ErFECTVE CD ™'«» 

INPUTI 
PROCESS 1 
PRODUCTi 

RECULARl RESOURCE l BPECIALi ACEl HNDCPl « 

tSSmLrSRl&'Sf ability cboupKbeJrch ' cohhghtsi discusses ,„«> ruhterpret . 




?r REST COPY 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

FIRESTONE G BROOY N 

j^irt'ssssss! or usirsr.'vssr - rel atnship to academ ' c p ™ e 

IMPUTl CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOME 

SSySri" 1 V REB0URCE » SPECIALi ACEl ELEM HMDCPi HH 

St^TiSS 1 """" 11 ™ 1 * ACE,?SauS?s L ADSr} LD ACADEM,C PERF0RMMCE COMMENTS, IMP ViiR-TF.ACHER/STUDENT 
FISHER C BERLIN ER D FILBY N MARL I AVE R CAHEN L DISHAU 

™nU$m lWB ' ACADE HIC ,^r i ! C i IMET * 8TUDEHT ACHIEVEMENT! AN OVERVIEW 
INPUT I 

PROCESS I DIRECT TCHNC/TCHR BEHAV 
PRODUCT i CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPECIALi AGEi ELEM HNDCPl NH 

ss'sxi^s^isicALET^^i; ass- " chi " ehe " t «•»■. «■ ™«*»™ <«» 

FLANDERS N HAVUMAKI S 

sssSlV? %szs« coi iss 9 irvisj"" °" 8 oc,mmme cHo,ras » e ™° c » t * 

INPUT i 

PROCESS! TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR i Y RESOURCE l SPECIALi AGE l SCNDY HNDCPl NH 

DESIGN. QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBL. STUDENT CHOICE VALUE COMMENTS » IND VAR-TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

FLYNN T 

INPUT I TCHR CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I TCHR RATINGS 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE! SPECIALi Y ACEl ADULT HNDCPl NH/LH 

2S^S?Uo21Jf 9I " EXPERIHEMTAL DEP VARBU TEACHER RATIMC9 COHMENTSi IND VAR-OBSERVATION OF 

FOLEY J 

EFFECT OF LABELING AND TEACHER BEHAVIOR ON CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES 
AJMD 1979 S3 t 3SB-3B4 

INPUTl CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESSi TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR l Y RESOURCE i SPECIALi AGEi ELEM HNDCPl NH 

^^m^nlRV R1VmPI ' DEP VARBU PEER «»«»"« ^INCB COMMENTS i IND VAR-TEACHER BEHAVIOR. 

306 



BEST COPY 



F0RNE88 8 EBVELDT K 

. INPUT. CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 302-383 
PROCESS l TEACHER INTERACTIONS 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

Eu^VJE^IiiL SPEC I AL l AGE l ELEM HNDCPl LH 

EMS/ CH I LD CHARACTERI8T?CB CR0UP ^ 1 OBSERVATION 



l 8 



COMMENTS' FND V»1R-BF.VERITV OF PROBl 



F0R ??!LLSl! T " R,E D ET AL HACMILLAN D 

CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTS AS THEY RELATE TO HR CHILDREN'S 0 BSERVABLE REHAV.OR 
INPUT I i5»o* B7 9 239-269 

PROCESS l SETTING CHARACTERISTICS 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULARl RESOURCE! SPECIAL I V AGE I ELEM UMttrPi iu 

DESIGN I QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl CEfHOBPFRVATinM ar ai re 

Ubf VARBLl CE8 (OBSERVATION SCALES COMMENTS! I Hb VmRj CLASSROOM RNVIRN 

FORNESS S BILVERSTEIN A ET AL GUTHRIE D 

RELATIONASHIP BETWEEN CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR AND ACHIEVE MENT OF MENTALLY RETARDED ,HL 
INPUT l 26B-26S 
PROCESS l TCHR BEHAV/CHILD BEHAV ' 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOHES 

DESIGN?' REB0URCE ' BPECIALi Y ACE» ELEH HNDCPt LH 

BETWEEN TEACHER RESPONSE AND ACHIE^E^- ' mSS^SSS "SSt J E9T BC ° RES COMMENTS » SIGN. NEGATIVE RELATION 
FOSTER C KEECH V 

TEACHER REACTIONS TO THE LABEL OF EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 

INPUTI LABEL/TCHR ATTITUDES 1977 " * 3e7 ' 3 " 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR » RESOURCE l SPECIAL l AGE I ADULT HNDCPl 

DESIGN. EMPIRICAL/EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBL « PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTS, I HO VAR-NORMllL V, EMP 
FOSTER C SALVIA J • 

INPUT. LABEL/TEACHER ATTITUDES 34 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR. RESOURCE. SPECIAL. AGE. ADULT )CP. 

DEBICNI EHPIRICAL/EXPCRIHENTAL DEP HARBL. ATTRIBUTIONS COHORTS. I HO MR. W V 5 LI, LBL 



3 :/ 



erJc 



BEST COPY 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

FOSTER C SCHMIDT C SABATINO D 

TEACHER EXPECTANCIES AND THE LABEL "LEARN INC DISABILT , ES" 
JRNL OF LEARNING DISABILITY 1976 9 « III-1I4 
INPUTI LABEL/TEACHER ATTITUDES 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE i SPECIALi ACE l ADULT HNDCPi 

DESICNI EHPIRICAL/EXPERIHENTAL DEP VARBLl TEACHER RATIHC COMMENTS: I NO VAK-NORNhL OR U> . 

FRANKOSKY R 8ULZER-AZAR0FF B 

£2SiS JKS A l: u £-i52 Ul * C0MTIM CEHCIE8 * COLLATERAL SOCIAL BE HAVIORS 
BEHAVIOR THERAPY 1978 9 B 313-327 

INPUTI SETTINC CHARACTERISTICS 

PROCESS I PEER BEHAVIOR 

PRODUCT i CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIALi Y ACEl ADULT HhDCPi SH 

ssj??;oS u, *" E,reR,ME " m dcp us-s;^ ir™*™" etc " ohhe " t8 ' ,hd "*-""■ or 

FREDERIKSEN N 

TOWARD A TAXOHOHY OF SITUATIONS 
AHERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 1972 27 * 114-123 

INPUTI 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l RESOURCE l SPECIALi AC El HNDCPi 1 

DESIGN l NONEMPIP'CAL DEP VARBLl COMHENTSl NOTES TRAM T Pri li.ll.-r r,M 

, P VARIABLEB-r^SCTB BEHAV i, FACT THAT P CHAR AC CAN T T PREDIC BEHAV OF JSE TJES MEASRED ON MANY OCCASIONS 

FREEMAN B ALGOZZINE B 

^^ACCEPTABILITY AS A FUNCTION OF LABELS It ASSICNE D ATTRIBUTES 
AMERICAN JRNL MENTAL DFCNCY I98B B4 • 509-593 
INPUT I CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT! CHILD ATTITUDE 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPECIALi AGE I ELEM HNDCPi NH 

DESIGN l EMPIRICAL/EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTS I IND VAR-LABEL<ED LD MR 

NORHAL) ATTRIBUTEB1P0BITIVE, NEUTRAL) TRIAL (OCCASION) LABEL < ED. LD. MR, 

FRITH G LINDSEY J 

EDUCATION F UNLIMITED E ™ l "ifS "^J" EDUCAT0Rf ATT I TUDEB TOWARD HNDCP STUDENTS 
INPUTI TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS i IN8ERVICE TRAINING 
PRODI l TEACHER ATTITUDES 

RECULARi Y RESOURCE I SPECIALi AC El ADULT HNDCP I 

PERIENCE EXPERIMEHTAL DEP VARBLl ATTITUDE BCALE 8C0RE COMHENTSl IND VAR--SEX. INpERVlCE EX 
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BEST COPY 
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ERIC Mi Mi H m mm mm mm mm mm mm ■ bjbj mm 



I FRITH C MITCHELL J 

ff JTSJSlBTS ""ItrT ?' 79 *.™«"™<"' °» '» PLACEMENT DEC.S.ONS 

PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

RECULARl RESOURCE I SPECIAL l ACEi HMDCPl 
DESIGN l NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARRI i """^ 

PERSPECTIVES OF N0NHANDICAPPEDSTUDEKT8 TOWARD THEIR MILDLY RETARDED PEERS ' " LITERmTURE « 

GAHPEL D GOTTLIEB J HARRISON R 

mS^ i £Jl3^ , SSa M l, *TWS- ,mUMH EHR • L0,, * IWMRETARDED CHLD 
INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCE89I CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

RECULARl Y RESOURCE!! SPECIAL* T ACE' HNDCPl NH/LH 

DESIGN, EMPIRICAL/QUASI-EXPERIM DEP VARBLi 12 BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES COMMENTS. IHO V,,R- GROUP 
GETTIMCER H W JITE M 

sia^ofTOcSK^ te s^r i E :;s!:? 2 TiME ™ <«* °« intelligence 

INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS! DIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOHEB 

™2V3r AR " Y RE80U WEl SPECIAL l AGE! ELEM HNDCPl NH 

DESIGN! OUAS I -EXPERI HENTAL DE P VARBLi ACHIEVEMENT TESTS COMMENTS. IND VAR-TIHE TO LEARN. 10 



9 • 317-320 



GICKLINC E THEOBALD J 

HAINSTREAHING I AFFECT OR EFFECT 
JOURNAL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 1973 
INPUTI 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

RECULARl RESOURCE I SPECIAL I ACEi HNDCPl 
DESICMl DEP VARBLi 



C0MHENT5 1 



&ILLUNC T RUCKER C 

LABELS AND TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1977 43 0 464-463 

INPUTi LABEL/ TCHR CHAR/TCHR ATT 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL! ACE I ADULT HNDCPl 

TO.JK'SKHffij'S" HAINSTR ZSflJSSFS Kg^S™ "» v AR-UtBEL.REC VS SP 



3 ''id 



9 

ERIC 



BEST COPY 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



• COLDBERC H L PASSOtt A JU8THAN 

THE EFFECTS OF ABILITY CROUP I UC 
TEACHERS COLL EC E PRESS 1966 • 9 

INPUT l CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESSI 

PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR i Y RESOURCEl SPECIALi ACEl ELEH 
DESIGN I QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLi 

DEP VAR- ACHIEVEMENT/ ATTITUDES 



HNDCPI NH 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT ETC. 



COHMENTSi 1MD VfiR-ABII.l T* LEVEL 



GOOD T BECKERHAN T 

TIME ON TASK l NATURALISTIC STUDY IN SIXTH CRADE CLASSROOM 
ELEHENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 1977 7B 0 193-201 
INPUT! CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESSI CHILO BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 
REGULAR l Y RESOURCEl SPECIALi 
DESIGN l QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL 



DEP VAR-TEACHER RATINGS OF ACHIEVEMENT 



AGE l ELEH HNDCPt NH 
DEP VARBLi OBSERVATIONS. ETC. 



JRNL YEARl 1977/78 



COMMENTS l IND VAR-TIHE ON ThSK 



GOOD T BROPHY J 

BEHAVIORAL EXPRESSION 
JRNL OF EDUC PSYCHOLOGY 
INPUTI TEACHER ATTITUDE 
PROCESSI TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR l Y RESOURCEl SPECIALi 
DESIGN l QUASI -EXPERIHENTAL 
STUDENT RACE, SES 



OF TEACHER ATTITUDES 
1972 63 • 617-624 



ACEl ADULT HNDCPI NH 

DEP VARBLI TEACHER BEHhVlOR 



COHMENTSi IND VAR-TEACHER ATTITUDE. 



GOOD T COOPER H BLAKELY 6 

CLASSROOM INTERACTION AS FUNCTION OF TCMR EXPECTATIONS, BTDNT BEX, lc TIME OF YEAR 
JRNL OF EDUC PSYCHOLOGY 19BB 72 9 37B-389 

INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 



PROCESSI TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCEl SPECIALi 
DESIGN I QUASI -EXPERIHENTAL 



ME OF YEAR 



ACEl ELEK HNDCPI NH 

DEP VARBLi TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



AGEi INCLUDES ADULT 



COHHENTSl IND VAR-SFX.UCH LEVEL. TI 



GOOD T EBHEIER H BECKERHAN T 

TEACHING MATHEMATICS IN HIGH AND LOU SES CLASSROOMS I AN EMPIRICAL COMPARISON 
RESEARCH IN TEACHER ED 197B 29 • 89-90 

INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESSI TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR i Y RESOURCEl SPECIALi ACEl ADULT HNDCPt NH 

DESICNl QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLi TCHR BEHAV, ACHIEVEMENT COHHENTSl 



IND VAR-CHIt.D SES 



3; 0 
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ERIC 



BEST COPY 



RE 



RAC 



GOOD T SIKCS J BROPHY J 

^£1? SE IS£ ht * BEX AHD STUDENT BEX ON CLASSROOM 
JOURNAL OF EDUC PSYCHOLOGY 1973 69 0 74-87 Haawma 
INPUTl TCHR/ CHILD CHARACTERISTIC 
PROCESSi TCHR/CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

Jr2Vr2 R, «L R ? BOURCE * BPECIALl AC El SCNDY HNDCPl NH 
DESIGN! QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLi TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

** EVEI * AGE l INCLUDES ADULT 

COODHAN L HILLER H 

c "! A iS 8 I5E2 HIMC,HOW TEACHER CAN MAKE IT WORK 
J OF RESEARCH/DEVELOP/EDUCAT I9B0 13 • 43-37 
INPUT I 

PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l RESOURCEl SPECIAL! ACEl HNDCPl 
DESICNl NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL l 

S FOR INTEGRATING MILD TO MODERATE STUDENTS ■ 



INTERACTION 



COMMENTS) IHD VAR-SEX. ACHIEVEMENT 



COMMENTS I DEALS W/ PRACTICAL FACTOR 



GOTTLIEB J 

ATTITUDES OF NORWEGIAN CHILDREN TOWARD MR IN RELATION T(} SEX It SITUATIONAL CONTEXT 

INPUTl CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESSi 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l Y RESOURCE l SPECIAL I AGE I ELEH HNDCPl NH 

SuEuS'St"'" 1 * ° EP V ' M ""• , flTT,TUDE "»* «*«*■ « v-, R -sr.x.s. T ,«.T.o» 



GOTTLIEB J 

ATTITUDES TOWARD RETARDED CHILDREN l EFFECTS OF LABELING 
AMERICAN JNNL /MENTAL DFCNCY 1974 79 0 26B-273 
INPUTl CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESSi 
PRODUCT i 

RECULARt Y RESOURCE* SPECIALi AGE I ELEH HNDCPl NH 

So S iSS, , .2H A8l " EXPERIMEMTAL DEP VARBLI SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALE 

AS SPELLER DEP VAR- ADJECTIVE CHECKLIST 

BOTTLIEB J 

ATTITUDES TOWARD RETARDED CHILDREN I EFFECTS OF LABELINC 
J OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 1973 67 • 3BI-3B3 
INPUTl CHILD ATTITUDES 
PROCESSi ' 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l Y RESOURCEl SPECIALi ACEl ELEH HNDCPl NH 
BEHAVI0R EXP DEP VARBU 800 IAL » IB ™ MCE SCALE 



AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 



COMMENTS i IND VAR- LABEL. COMPETENCE 



AND BEHAVIORAL AGGRESSIVENESS 



COMMENTS I IHD VAR - LltREL. CHILD 
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wwQT COPY 



eric 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



CCTTLIEB J 

PUBLIC.PEER.* PROPESSIONA L ATTITUDES TOWARD NR PERSONS 

BOOK 1979 * 2 

ihPUTi 

PROCESS I 

PRODUCT I 

REGULAR i RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGE I HNDCPi 
DESIGN* HON- EMPIRICAL DEP VAR5L I 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE KENT ALLY RETARDED 



COMMENTS! DISCUSSION OF P.F.*£<iRtH OH 
BOOK TITLE I THE MR ft. SOC I ETYl ASOCIAL SCIENCE PERSPECTIVI 



GOTTLIEB J 

M??2?!!!S A , AT IiI. U SSu T0,,AR D MR CHILDRE " «8«MC GROUP DISC US8I0N 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN I9B9 47 0 106-111 

INPUT! CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS i INDIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 
REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPEC I AH 
DESIGN l EXP- RANDOM ASSIGN 
TOUARD HRI 80CI0METRIC POSITION IN CLASS 



AGE I ELEM HNDCPi NH 
DEP VARBLi QUESTIONNAIRE 



COMMENTS l 1ND VAR- INITIAL ATTITUDE 



/ 



GOTTLIEB J BUDOPF M 

SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY OP MR CHILDREN IN NONCRADED 8CHLS SUFFERING IN ARCHITECTURE 

INPUTl CHILD/8ETTNG CHARAC/ ATT IT 1819 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT i 

S«yi2 R, r«SS?2SS5.* SPECIAL I AGE I ELEM HNDCPi NH/LH 

CROW EXPERIMEMTAL DEP VARBLi FORCED CHOICE BOCIOMETRIC COMMENTS. I NO VAR-SCHOOL TVPE.SEX. 

GOTTLIEB J DAVIS J 

!!Ei?!: A J c< : EPTAM £ E °f r:,R CHILDREN DURING OVERT BEHAVIOR AL INTERACTIONS 
AMERICAN JRNL/HENTAL DFCNCY '973 78 • 141-143 
,1NPUTI CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS i CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 
REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGEi ELEM HNDCPi NH 

DESIGN i EMPIRICAL/QUASI-EXPERIH DEP VARBLi BOCIOMETRIC EVALUATION COMMEMTBi inn uar-* rifDrntMriiT/.i 
TREATMENTS! N0N-EMR/8ECRECATED EHR f NON-EHR/INTEGRATED-EHR. 8EGREGATED-EMR^ EXPERIMENTAL 

GOTTLIEB J GOTTLIEB B 

INPUTl CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I 8PECIA1.I ACEt 8CNDY HNDCPi NH 

P«2il?!l. , « 0UABI " EXPERIMEMTAL DEP VARBLi ADJECTIVE CHECKLIST 

CONDITION DEP VAR-BOCIAL DISTANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 



COMMENTS I IND VAR-SEX.HANblCnPPINO 
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BEST COPY 



GOTTLIEB J SEHHEL H VELDMAN D 

«2r^S T S,.?AT?22I? L MU .u BTA IH! AM 2 MC HAIMBTREAMED MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

JRNL OF EDUCATIONAL P8VCH I97B 70 0 396-499 
INPUT' PEER/TCHR ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR* V RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGE! ELEH HNDCPi LH 

2IEJrSl.5uo SI : EXPERIHEMTAL DEP VARBU SC^IOHETRIC SCALE COMMENTS I IND VAR-PFER5' /TCHRS' 

PERCEPTIONS OF COGNITIVE ABILITY t DESCRIPTIVE BEHAVl HOURS OF INTEGRATION 

GOTTLIEB J SIPERSTEIN G 

ATTITUDES TOWARD HENTALLY RETARDED PERSONS l EFFECTS OF ATTITUDE REFERENT SPECIFICITY 

AMERICAN JRNL/HENTAL DFCNCY 1976 BO 0 376-381 

INPUTi LABELS/TCHR ATTITUDES 

PROCESS! 

PRODUCT I 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL! ACE l ADULT HHDCPi 8H 

DESIGN! EHPIRICAL DEP VARBL I QUESTIONNAIRES COMMENTS I IHO VAR-SEVERITY OF MP. 

GOTTLIEB J BWITZKY H 

DEVELOPHENT OF SCHOOL-AGE CHLDRN'8 STEREOTYPIC ATTITUDES TOWARD HR CHILDREN 
AMERICAN JRNL/HENTAL DFCNCY I9B2 86 0 996-600 
INPUTi CHILD CHARAC/ATTITUDES 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT • 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGE! ELEH HNDCPi NH 

DESICNi QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBL I ADJECTIVE CHECKLIST COMKSNTBi IND VAR-GRfiDE 



CUERIN G 

REGULAR TEACHER CONCERNS WITH HAINSTREAHED LEARNING HANDICAPPED 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS 1979 16 0 943-949 

INPUTi TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 

PROCESS! 

PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGE l TCIIR HNDtPi 

DESICNi FACTOR ANALYSIS DEP VARBL! ATTITUDE SCALE COMMENTS i 



GURALNICK H 

SOCIAL INTERACTIONS AHONG PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN I960 46 0 248-293 

INPUTi 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR i RESOURCE I 8PLCIALI ACE I PBCHL HNDCPI NH 

bE S . IC "! EHPIR I CAL DEP VARBLi COMMENTS i IN-DEPTH ANALYSIS OF NATU 

RE * EXTENT OF SOCIAL INTERACTIONS AHONG P8CHL CHLDRN AT DIFFERENT DEVELOPMENTAL LEVELS 
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ERIC 



REST COPY 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



CUSKiN S 

RSRCH ON LABEL NR PERSONS lUHERE DO ME CO FROM HERE? < RE A CT I ON/MACMI LLAN . JONES • It ALOIrt) 
pjpyfi 1974 79 • 262-264 

PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIAL l ACEl HNDCPi 
DESIGN I NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 



COMMENTS i DISCUSSION OF LnHELIHO 



HAISLEY P TELL C ANDREWS J 

P , E «!! S .5 S TUTORB IN THE MA I NSTRFAMl TRAINED "TEACHERS" OF HANDICAPPED ADOLESCENTS 

J °' LD igei 14 0 224-238 
INPUT I 



PROCESS l COOPERATIVE LEARNING 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR l V RESOURCE l SPECIAL l ACEl BCNDY HNDCPi HH/LH 
DESICNi QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL 
TUTOR 



DEP VARBLi OBSERVATION 



COPMENTSi USES BEHAVIOR SAMPLING BY 



H ALP IN A CROFT D 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL CLIHATE OF SCHOOLS 

ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTEBOOK 1963 II 9 1-4 

INPUT I SETTING CHARAC 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPECIAL I ACEl ELEM HNDCPi NH 
DESICNi DESCRIPTIVE DEP VARBLi OCDQ 



COMMENTS i IND VARt SCHOOLS 



HAHHILL D 

THE RESOURCE ROOM MODEL IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
JOURNAL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 1972 6 • 349-334 
INPUTi 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR i RESOURCE i SPECIAL I ACEl HNDCPi 

DESICNi NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARULi COMMENTS I DISCUSSES BFNFFITS OF 

RESOURCE RM PROCRAHt ITS USE I NNONC ATEGOR I CAL MANNER FOR STUDENT M/ MINIMAL LRNG PROBLEMS 

HANDLERS A AUSTIN K 

IMPROVING ATTITUDES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
INPUT! 

PROCESS I PEER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I ATTITUDE CHANCE 
REGULAR I V RESOURCE I SPECIAL l 
DESICNi QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL 
NNAIRE USED 



HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TOWARD 
I9B0 4? • 228-229 



THEIR HANDICAPPED PEERS. 



ACEl BCNDY HNDCPi NH 
DEP VARBLi QUESTIONNAIRE 



COMMENTS i NO DESCRIPTION OF QUEST 10 
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BEST COPY 

ERIC 



HARASJfHI W 8 HORHE H 
INPUT i 

PROCESS I 8UPPT 8ERV/INSERV.CE 
PRODUCT l TEACHER OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! V RESOURCE! SPECIAL* ACE« TCHR HNDCPl 

DESlGNl EXPERIMENTAL- CONTROL CRP DEP VARBLl QUESTIONNAIRE COHHENTPi 
HARNISCHFECER A 

»mS^^SS!mS»M LE Tw "TBSi" P0L,CT - TE * CHER ST, "™ i, • »"» <"»"• 

INPUT! 

PROCESS! 

PRODUCT! 

RECULARl RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGE! HNDCPl 

DESICNl NON-EHPIRICAL DEP VARBLl roMMFMT^ i ru^rv 

OPINION PAPER- 1 NTENT » SHOW HOW SIMPLE METHODOLOGY CAN AID THEPROCEBB OF EFFECTIVE bSoSlIHG 

HARTH R 

PERSONALLY RELEVANT AND PERSONALLY IRRELEVANT ATTITUDE DIFFERENCE TOWARD BMR AND TMR 
? TI1R 19S1 IS • 813-216 

INPUT I LABEL /TEACHER ATTITUDES 
. PROCESS I 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR! RESOURCE l SPECIAL I AGE l ADULT HNDCPl 

fS^R - X pSSJ?S T ?iTrrn».« A T.nu DEP VARBL " ATT,TUDE ON MABMR COMMENTS. CHILDREN 

IND VAR EHR/THR CATECORIIA- TION RESULTS-MEAN TOTAL SCORE HIGH ER FOR EMR/THR BUT NO DIFF FOI 

HARTUP W CLAZER J ET AL CHARLESWORTH R 

PEER REINFORCEMENT AND BOCIOMETRIC STATUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 1967 38 • 1*17-24 

INPUT! 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR! RESOURCE l SPECIAL! AGE l HNDCPl NH 

DESICNl EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl rnMMriiToi i r.ni/e /.t *rr, . 

TANCE-REJECTION AS MEASURED BY BOCIOMETRIC CHOICES COMMENTS l LOOKS AT SOCImL AuXP- 

HAUSER C 

EVALUATING MAINSTREAM PROGRAMS I CAP 1 TAL I Z I NG ON A VICTORY 
JOURNAL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 1979 13 0 1S7-129 
INPUT! 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

RECULARl RESOURCE! SPECIAL I ACEl HNDCPl 

DESIGN! NON-EHPIRICAL DEP VARBLl rnMMruTc, „„«/,.„ ., „ „ . .„ 

ERATURE/DE8CR I BBS MODEL FOR IMPLEMENTING CHANGE tl/IH ORGANIZATIONAL C0H?eS?5 ««"•«< "'T'mNaL ,.H«H.,E LIT 



PFPT COPY 



an a 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



HAYES L 

THE USE OF GROUP CONTINCE NCIES FOR BEHAVIORAL CONTROL I A REVIEW 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 1976 63 6 628-646 

INPUT i 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

RECULARi RESOURCE I SPECIALi ACEl . HNDCPi 

SS I S«J»?2?EU!L i !!! CAL DEP "ARBLI COMMENTS! COMPARES INI.'IV'lDIWiL TO CP 

OUP CONTINGENCIES 

HELLER H WHITE H 

RATES OF TEACHER VERBAL A PPROVAL 6 DISAPPROVAL TO HI CHE R 6 LOWER ABILITY CLASSES 
JOURNAL OF EDUC PSYCHOLOGY 1979 67 t 796-B06 
INPUT l CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS » TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE I SPECIALi AGEi ADULT HNDCPi NH 

DESIGNl QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl TEACHER BEHAVIOR COMMENTS » IND V MR-CHILD CHARACTERI5 

TICS 

HERDA E 

ASPECTS OF CENERAL ED GOV ERNANCE 6 PL 94-142 IMPLEMENT A TION 

FOCUS ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDRN 1986 12 0 

INPUTi 

PROCESS i 

PRODUCT I 

REGULAR i RESOURCE I SPECIAL* AGEi HNDCPt 
• DESICNi NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl COMMENTS > DISCUSSES SOCIAL DEHhMDS 

ON EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND SHIFTS IN GENERAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION SINCE THE ADVENT OF 94-142 

HERMAN 8 TRAHONTANA J 

INSTRUCTIONS 6 GRP V8 IND IVIDUAL RE I NFRCMNT/HOD I FY I NO D IBRUPTIVE GROUP BEHAVIOR 
JRNL/ APPLIED BEHAV ANALYSIS 1971 4 6 I 13-1 19 
INPUTi SETTINC CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS I CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPECIALI AGEi EL EH HNDCPi NH 

DESICNi QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl OBSERVATIONS OF BEHAVIOR C0HHENT9 I IND VAR- INSTRUCTIONS. GRP 

VS INDIVIDUAL REINFORCEHENT 

i 

HERHANN R 

CLASSROOM STATUS 6 TCHR A PPROVAL 6 DISAPPROVAL- STUDY OF CHILDREN'S PERCEPTIONS 
JOURNAL/EXPERIMENTAL ED 1972 41 6 32-39 

INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS i 

PRODUCT i CHILD 0UTC0HE8 

RECULARi Y RESOURCE I SPECIALi AGEi ELEM HNDCPi NH 

DESIGNl QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl CHILD SOCIOHETRIC CHOICE COHHENTBi IND VAR-TEACHER APPROVAL/ 

DISAPPROVAL 

3.16 ! 



BEST COPY 



HOItNE H 

mJS,';iKK • roR bchl ™™™<"* 

INPUTi 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR l RESOURCEl SPECIAL! ACEl HNDCPi , 

Li?w!!iuRE H "' EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL ' ' COMMENTS J REVIEU OF itTTITUDINiiL 



HUNT D 

PERSON-ENVIRON INTERACTNl A CHALLENGE FOUND WANT INC BEFO RE IT MAS TRIED 
REVIEW EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 1973 43 0 209-230 
INPUT I 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR! RESOURCEl SPECIAL! ACEl HNDCPi 
DESIGN l HOH EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL I 

FOLLOW-UP TO ATI PROCRAH 



COMMENTS l CITES LACK OF THOROUGH 



HUNTER P ZUCER R j 

SmiTSKS^iSSSJS ° 0L .S- W0 ^ FR 8TDNT W/ SEVERE PHYB DISABlSUHMER UORK EXPERNC 
REHABILITATION LITERATURE . 1979 40 t 29B-304 
INPUTI " 
PROCESS l LEARNING ARRANCEHENT8 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARi RESOURCEl SPECIAL l Y AGE» SCNDY HNDCPi SH 

DESIGN* DEP VARBL I QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTS! 

HUTTON J POLO L 

A 1 !2£ l ?I!S5iS»? TUDV ° F LEARNING DISABILITY CHILDREN AND TYPE OP TEACHING STRATEGY 

(SEE COMMENTS) 1976 29 9 113-120 

INPUTi CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL! AGE I ELEH HNDCPi NH/LH 

£S12 N I« 0UASI " EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBU "OCIOHETRIC MEASURE COMMENTS! I HO VAR-LD/NON-LD.TCHNC 

BTRATECY USED JOURNAL l GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY. PSYCHODRAHA AND SOCIOMETRY 

IANO R AYER8 D HELLER H ET AL MCCETTICAN J WALKER V 

SSSiSSSISiF 8TflTUS or RETARDED CHILDREN IN AN INTE- CRATIVE PROGRAM 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1974 40 • 267-271 

INPUTi CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCEl Y SPECIAL! Y ACEl ELEH HNDCPi NH/LH 

?S?. I S!iM°S!2«,mJ PER iJ!E , 'ISJ:r.» „*.» DEP VARBL * 80CI °HETRIC MEASURE COMHEHTSi IHO VI.R-REG CLfiSS.EHR 

CHILDREN. RESOURCE ROOH REFER- RALS 



BEST COPY 31 



ERIC 



/ LRE ABSTRACTS 

1T0 R 

I NPUT I 

PROCESS! LEARNING ARRANGEMENTS 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

S^SS^? , ^»o RE80URCE, Y SPEC,AI <' ACE. ELEM HNDCPi LH 

DESIGN I EXP . DEP VARBLl RDINC ACH SCOREB COMMENTS i 



INPUTI 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 
REGULAR* 
DESIGN l 



RESOURCE l SPECIAL l 



9 9 9 



AC El HNDCPi 
DEP VARBLl 



COMMENTS i 



JACKSON J 

TOWARD COMPARATIVE STUDY 

UN BOOK) 
INPUTI 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE l 
DESIGN* NONEMPIRICAL 
SPITAL AS A SOCIAL 8Y8TEM 



OF MENTAL H0BPITAL9I CHAR AC OF 
1964 9 9 



TREATHENT ENVIRONMENT 



SPECIAL i AGE I HNDCPi 
DEP VARBLl 
<A WESSON, ED.I 



JACKSON J 

FACTORS OF THE TREATHENT ENVIRONMENT 

?E2!J VEB ° r CENERAL PSYCHIA 1969 21 • 39-43 
I NPUT J 

PROCESS l 

PRODUCT l 

REGULAR • RESOURCE i SPECIAL! AGEi 
DESIGN l NONEMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

CTE INSTRUMENT L 



nr , m COMMENTS! BOOK TITLEiPSVCHUiTRIC HO 

DESCRIBES DEVELPMT OF CTE INSTRUMENT 



HNDCPi 



COMMENTS i DESCRIBES REfcllnLYSIS OF 



JACKSON J COBCA C 

iS^V^i T I ° F „P OPPORtUN ITY IN SOUTHWEST I OBSERV STUDY 
AHERICAN ED RESEARCH JRNL 1974 II • 219-229 
INPUTI CHILD/TCHR CHARACTERISTIC 
PROCESS I TCHR BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE l SPECIAL! AC El ADULT HNDCPi MM 

?S 9 c2!;a? UA9I " EXPERIMEI,TAL DEP VARBLI CHILD/KHR BEHAVIOR 

CHARAC AGEi INCLUDES ELEM fc SCNDY 



OF ETHNICALLY MIXED CLASSROOMS 



COMMENTS i .IMG VhR-Rj»CE , SEX . TCHR/ CHI 
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BEST COPY 



RE 



'RAC 



IAHES F SPENCER D HAHILTON H 

I NPUT I 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIAL! ACE l HNDCPl 

DESIGN. NONEHPIRICAL DEP VARBLI COMMENTS t CORP.EU.TIONAL DoTm ONLY 

JOHNSON A CARTURIGHT C 

™ WiSUffssasi,.* e j;?s't 3 e tensr TCHR ,B " tt,tudeb " wt m " ,sjn 

INPUT! 

PROCESS • PRESERVICE TRAINING 
PRODUCT l TEACHER OUTCOHES 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE! SPECIAL! ACE! TCHR HNDCPl 

DESIGN! EXP-CONTROL CRP DEP VARBLt ATTITUDE SCALE COMMENTS I 



JOHNSON D JOHNSON R 

COOPERATIVE f C0HPETITIVE, AND INDIVIDUALISTIC LEARNING 
INPUT! JRML RE9EARCH '' I)VPMT IH ED l9 ^B 12 0 3-13 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL* AGE! HNDCPl 
DESIGN! NON-EHPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

COOPERATIVE LEARNING 



COMMENTS i REVIEW OF RESE11RCH ON 



JOHNSON D JOHNSON R 

INTEGRATING HANDICAPPED 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
INPUT! 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR l RESOURCE I SPEC I AL l 
DESIGN! NON-EHPIRICAL 



STUDENTS INTO THE MAINSTREAM 
1980 47 0 90-99 



ACE! 
DEP VARBLI 



HNDCPl 



COMMENTS! COOP COAL STRUCTURING 



JOHNSON 0 JOHNSON R ANDERSON D 

STUDENT COOP, COHPET, It INDIV ATTITUDES, It ATTITUDES TOUARD Brimoi I Mr 
THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 1978 100 0 183-199 SCHOOLING 
INPUT! PEER ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOHES 

REGULAR! Y REBOURCEl SPECIAL! AGE! ELEH HNDCPl NH 

?imi22! e .«,m2iC T!VE DEP VARBLI ACHIEVEMENT SCORE C0MMEHT8 » INO VAP-GPrtDE I EVH RURmL 

/URBAN/SUBURBAN DEP VAR-HINN 8CHL AFFECT ASSESACEl INCLUDES SCNDY LEVEL. RURmL 



BEST COPY 313 



JOHNSON D JOHNSON R ET AL 
EFFECTS OF COOP VB INDIV 
JRHL OF ED PSYCHOLOGY 
INPUT i 
PROCESS l COOP LEARN INC 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 
REGULAR l Y RESOURCE I SPECIAL! 
DESICNI EXPERIMENTAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

JOHNSON J ANDERSON D 
INSTRUC °2 B 9T J M J 4 PRJ80CIAL BEH AV. ATTITUDES TO LRNC * ACIIIEV 



ACE i ELEH HNDCP I NH 

DEP VARBLl ATT QUEST I ONN A I RE . ACH TST COMMENTS ' 



I NO VAR-COOP/ iMtflV tRNG 



JOHNSON D JOHNSON R SCOTT L 

«uF CT - 0F C00P * IMDIV ,M BTRUC ON STUDENT ATTITUDES L 
JRNL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 1978 1S4 • i«S3iI 
INPUT. CHILD - CHARACTER 1ST I C8 " ? *** 

PROCESS. COOP LEARNING 
PRODUCT. CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR. V RESOURCE. SPECIAL. ACE. ELEH HMnrPi iiu 
DESIGN. GUAS I -EXPER I MENTAL JS .52. SrXS 



ACHIEVEMENT 



COMHENTS. IND VAP-SFX.COAL STRUCTUR 



JOHNSON R NELSON D BKON L 
INDIV GOAL STRUCTURES ON AC HI EVEMENT 
1981 B9 t *7-62 



COHMENTSi A HETA- ANALYSIS REVIEW OF 



JOHNSON D HARUYAMA J ET AL 
EFFECTS OF COOP, COHPET, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
INPUT* 
PROCESS. 
' PRODUCT* 

RECULAR* RESOURCE. SPECIAL. AGE. HNDCP. 
DESIGN. MON- EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL » 

DIFFERENT METHODS OF COAL STRUCTURING 

JOHNSON G 

* AMErVcAN^ JRNL^MENTAL^DFCNC Y^ 1 9Sf" £ TSSf *"* " GRADES 

INPft". CHILD CHARACTER I ST I CS 
PROCESS. 

PRODUCT. CHILD ATTITUDES 

DESIGN. GUAS I -EXPER I MENTAL DEP VARBL. SOCIOMETRIC MEASURE COMMENTS. IND VAR-CHILD CHAR AC 

JOHNSON R JOHNSON D 

SEES S KM ZSE^JSKg* ^M^SST^ * T ™*™ BE ™ ™™ * -H BTDNTB 
INPUT. CHILD CHARACTER I ST I CB 
PROCESS. PEER BEHAV/COOP. LEARNING 
PRODUCT. CHILD OUTCOHES 

Dn^VnSSnSSL' 8PECIAL ' *«• ELEH HNDCP. LH 

S'&SSiS^ l^SNSSt 0 """ W "«' ™ COMMENTS 1 



IND VAR-COOP/COMPET GROUP 



3C0 



BEST COPY 



JOHNSON R "RYNDERB J JOHNSON D 8CHHIDT B HAIDER S 

IHTERACH BCTU HNDCP fc NH TEENS AS FUHCTN OF BITUATNL CO AL STRUCI IHPLICATN FOR MAINSTR 
AHERICAN ED RESEARCH JRNL 1979 16 0 161-167 
INPUT I CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l COOP LEARNING 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR l V RESOURCEl SPECIALi AGE l SCUDV HNDCPI NH/SH 

DESIGN I QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl FREQUENCY OF INTERACTIONS COMMENTS i IND VAR-DI TFERENT GOAL 

STRUCTURES 

JONES R 

HEIRARCHICAL STRUCTURE OF ATTITUDES TOUARD EXCEPTIONAL 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1»74 40 • 430-433 

INPUT l LABEL/ TEACHER ATTITUDES 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l RESOURCEl SPECIALi AGE l ADULT HNDCP l 

DESIGN I EHPIRICAL DEP VARBLl SOCIAL DISTANCE QUE8TNNPE COMMENTS » IND VmR-CHILO CHtiRnC 



JONES T SOUELL V JONES J ET AL BUTTER L 

CHANGING CHILDREN'S PERCE PTIONB OF HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1981 47 • 369-368 

INPUT l CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESSl DIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULARl Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL I ACE l ELEM HNDCP I NH 
DESIGN* EXP-RAND A8SIGN/PRE/P08T DEP VARBLl QUESTIONNAIRE 
T TEACHING 



COHMENTS I IND VAR-EXPOSURE TO OIREC 



JOSE J CODY J 

TCHR-PUPL INTERACTN A8 RE LATE TO ATTEMPT CHANCES IN TCH R EXPCTNCY OF ACAD ABIL/ACHIEV 
AM ED R J 1971 B 0 39-49 

INPUT I CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESSl TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULARl Y RESOURCEl SPECIALI AGE I ADULT HNDCP I NH 

DESIGNi EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl TEACHER BEHAVIOR COHMENTS l IND VAR-CHILD ABILITY LVL 



HARUEIT N SLAV IN R 

MEASUREMENT AND MODEL INC CHOICES IN STUDIES OF TIME AND LEARNING 
AHERICAN ED RESEARCH JRNL I9S1 IB • 197-171 
INPUT l 

PROCESSl DIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCTl CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULARl Y RESOURCEl SPECIALi AGE l ELEM HNDCP • NH 

DESIGNI QUASI -EXPERIHENTAL DEP VARBLl ACHIEVEMENT TESTS ETC. COHMENTS • IND VAR-TIME ON TASK. TIME 

USE DEP VAR-BTUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE. CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 




R1 ^T copy 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



KATZ P KATZ I COHEN 8 

!Sm E o? H Jmi?S;^ T iI!;JE T ° M ^ D „ BLACK8 * P " YSICA LLY HAN ICAPPEDlA DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY 

JRNL Or EDUCATIONAL PSYCH 1976 68 • 20-84 
INPUTi CHILD/ADULT CHARAC 
PROCESS I CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE! BPECIALi ACEl ELEH HNDCPl NH 

£E!!!S2JL?5Eii?A?!l HTAL DEP VARBLI SOCIAL DI8TANCE HSRE ETC" COMMENTS t 1M0 VAP-Pfr-r, of FX'tMlNER 

PRESENCE/ABSENCE OF HNDCP,ACE DEP VAR- I HI TAT ION HEA8UREB, HELPING MEASURES Ea.iMINER. 

KAUFMAN H COTTLIEB J ACARD J KUKIC H 

MA I NSTREAH I NC ■ TOUARD AN EXPLICATION OF THE CONSTRUCT 

FOCUS ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDRN 1979 7 t 

INPUTi 

PROCESS I 

PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l RESOURCE l SPECIAL l AGE l HNDCPl 
DESICNl NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLI 

ATTEMPT TO DEFINE HA I NSTREAH IN 



COMMENTS » SYSTEHhTIC mNhLYTICiiL 



KEDAR-VORVODAB G TANNENBAUH A 

TEACHERS' ATTITUDES TOWAR D YOUNG DEVIANT CHILDREN 
J OF ED PSYCH 1979 71 • 80B-80B 

INPUTi TCHR CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I BPECIALi ACE I TCHR HNDCPl 
DESICNl ANOVA-S WAY DEP VARBLI ATTITUDE SCALE 



COMMENTS i 



KEILBAUCH If • 

ATTITUDES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS TOUARD THEIR VIBUALLr HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
VIS IMPAIRMENT It BLINDNESS 1977 71 t 431-434 
INPUTi TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR i V RESOURCE I BPECIALi ACE I TCHR HNDCPl 

DESIGN! DEP VARBLI QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTBi 



KELLAM S SHELZER J BERMAH A 

VARIATION IN THE ATMOBPHE RES 
ARCHIVES OF GENERAL PSYCH I A 1966 
INPUTi 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I RESOURCE! BPECIALi 
DESICNl NONEMPIRICAL 
ASPECT OF PSYCHIATRIC UARDB 



14 t 961-970 



ACE I 

DEP VARBLI 



HNDCPl 



COMMENTS I EARLY ATTEMPT TO uUAHTIFY 



BEST COPY 



KENNEDY P BRUIN INKS R 

^?ilSJ? U ?M?rn2K RIHC ^PAIRED CHILDREN IN REGULAR 

l0MAL CHILDREN 1974 4D 9 336-342 

INPUTI CHILD CHARAC / ATT I TUDE8 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I V RESOURCE I SPECIAL I 
DES'Ghi QUAS I -EXPER I HENTAL 



CLASSROOMS 



ACEl ELEH HNDCPi NH/HI 
DEP VARBLl SOCIOHETRIC TEST ETC 



DEP MAR- PEER ACCEPTANCE SCALE , 80C I OEHPATHY HEASURE 
KENNON A SANDOVAL J 

SSf M E R ToII I Ii! D Sr T 2S2 RD THE ^ABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 
EDUC * TRHC OF THE MEN RETRD 1978 13 • 139-143 
INPUTI TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I 

R i£Y L £ R ' V RE BOURCEi SPECIAL* ACEl TCHR HNDCPi 

DESICNI A NOVA NESTED FACTORIAL DEP VARBLl ATTITUDE SCALE 



COMHENTSl IND VAR-HI/HH 



COMMENTS l 



KINC R RAYNES N 

SSc?K!2S? l e XSHSicNr ISP 1 FTES ,N RE8,DE MT,flL ,HST,TUTI0MB 

INPUTI SETTING CHARAC ' 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l RESOURCE l SPECIAL l ACEl HNDCPi 
DESICNI DESCRIPTIVE DPP varri i i« 

RESIDENTIAL/ INSTITUTIONAL PRAC?f? E S COMMENTS. IND VARi 4-DIHENSIONG OF 

KIRP D 

fTWOENT CLASSIFICATION, PUBLIC POLICY, AND THE COURTS 

HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 1974 44 9 7-32 

INPUTI 

PROCESS l 

PRODUCT I 

RECULARi ' RESOURCEl BPECIALi ACEl HNDCPi 
DESICNI NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

PRACTICES IN CONSTITUTIONAL TERMS 



COMMENTS l EXAMINES CLASSIFICATION 



KNIGHT C NELSON tl KACAN 8 GUHBINER J 

cSS E SS B ?S , !!^Kr* T ".5 1 J c *7* c ! , |?.t!S" T " HCL °' " MER,cfl " * n™™-*™ ™™ 

INPUTI CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l 

PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL I * ACEl ELEM HNDCPi 

DESICNI QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl BCHL ACH/ SELF- ESTEEM H8RE COMMENTS! IND VAR-ETHNICITY GRADE 

8EX DE P VAR-COOP/COMPET SOCIAL ORIENTATN MSRE . F I ELD I HDEPENDNCE MSRE GRADE . 



. 323 



BEST COPY 



ERIC 

hnifliiiffnrrriaaii 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

KOCH H 

cSai A S E Jko!MS? SCHOOL CHI i«3 ,i,8 ; HE /fki T 5;/ ACT0R8 * techm,we ™ measurement 

INPUTt IMM 3 

PROCESS i 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE i SPECIAL l ACEl PSCHL HNDCPi MM 

LaSJt^UmSSpSlaSiTV AMONG PRE-SCHOO^r 81 -' COMMENTS i DISCUSSES FACTORS OF POPU 

LA PI ERE R 

ATTITUDES VS ACTIONS 

SOCIAL FORCES 1934 13 « 23#-237 

INPUTt 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I RESOURCE i SPECIALi AC El HNDCPi 

STUDY N UH?cE C ?MnfrI?r Tur D r .o . iJfFJP*-' COMMENTSl REPORTS THS RESULT OF A 

STUDY UHICH INDICATE THERE 18 LITTLE RELATIONHIP BETMEEN VERBALLY EXPRESSED ATTITUDES AND OVERT BEHAVIOR 

LARRIVEE B COOK L 

HAINSTREAHINGIA STUDY OF THE VARIABLES AFFECT INC TEACHER ATTITUDE 

<3 OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 1979 13 t 319-324 

INPUTi 

PROCESS i 

PRODUCT* 

RECULARi V RESOURCE I SPECIALc AG El TCHR HNDCPi 

KVXXZSu*** nJZ tt&SSfZ,. coHMEHTSi *m~nmm. mum, 

LAR8EN S 

I NFL'IENCE OF TEACHER EXPE CTATIONB ON SCHOOL PERFORMANCE OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

FOT JB/ EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1979 6 t 1-14 

INPUTi 

PROCESS I 

PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIALi ACEl HNDCPI 

ECTATI0H8 0H " EMPIRICAL DEP VAR8U COMMENTSl DISCUSSION OF TEACHER EXP 

* 

L AUG ML IN P 

ABILITY AND CROUP PROBLEH SOLVING 

JRNL RESEARCH/DVPHT IN ED I97B 12 t 114-120 

INPUTi CHILD SETT I NG /CHARAC 

PROCESS ■ 

PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARi RESOURCE i SPECIALi ACEl ADULT HNDCPI NH 

2?i?K ^• mm " mKnL dpc !S-?S& SSV'SSSiS: tebt C0HMEim " '"" v,m - om>vr * nt m " 

324 



BEST COPY 



'lre^WtraJI 



LAURIE T BUCHWACH L ET AL 8ILVERHAN R ZIGHOHD N 

7^SI22«.2FS° MDARV LEARMC HC DISABLED STUDENTS IN THE HA INBTREAH 
INPUT? I?7B 1 * 6Z " 78 

PROCESS I INNOVATIVE PROGRAHS 
PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOHE/TCHR OUTCOH 

REGULAR l V RESOURCE I SPECIAL! ACE l 8CNDY HNDCPi LH 
DESlCNi DEP VARBLI 



COMMENTS! 



LEINHARDT C 

INSTRUCTIONAL TIME! A WIN CED CHARIOT? 
CONFERENCE | 98 | % a 

INPUT! 

PROCESS! DIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGE l ELEM HNDCPI NH 

DESIGN! QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl PRE/POST- ACHIEVEMENT TEST COMMENTS! IND VAR- 



ALT 



LEINHARDT G ZIGHOHD H COOLEY U 

READING INSTRUCTION AND ITS EFFECTS 

AERJ 1991 16 • 343-3fil 

INPUT! 

PROCESS! DIRECT/ INDIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL! Y AGE! ELEM HNDCPi LD 

DESIGN! OUASI-EXP/PRE POST DEP VARBLI READING TEST SCORES 

BEHAV IORS/TCHR AFFECTIVE BEHAVIORS/TIME IN READ I NG/ PAC I NG /OVERLAP 

LEYSER Y GOTTLIEB J 

IMPROVING THE SOCIAL STATUS OF REJECTED PUPILS 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN I9Bf 46 t 497-461 

INPUT! CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS! DIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE! SPECIAL! ACE! ELEM HNDCPi NH/LH 

S E 2I C . M .^1 P £ RIMEMTAL DEP VARBL« BOCIOMETRIC MEASURE 

2 HR WORKSHOP 



COMMENTS! IND VAR-TCHR INSTRUCT I ONL 



COHHENTS l IND VAR-PARTICIPATION IN 



LILLY H 

IMPROVING SOCIAL ACCEPTAN CE OF LOW BOCIOMETRIC STATUS, 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1971 37 • 341-347 

INPUT! CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS! COOP LEARN INC 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 
REGULAR! Y RESOURCE! SPECIAL! 
DESIGN! QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL 



LOW ACHIEVING STUDENTS 



ISOLATES ONE ASPECT OF INTERVENTION 



AGE! ELEH HNDCPi Nil 

DEP VARBLI BOCIOMETRIC RATING CHANGE COHHENTS l IND VAR- EACH IND VAR 
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BEST COPY 



o 

ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



LILLY H 

A HERCER OF CATECORIESi ARE ME FINALLY READY? 

J OF LEARNING DISABILITIES 1977 IB B 96-62 

INPUT I 

PROCESS* 

PRODUCT! 

REGULAR i RESOURCE! SPECIAL* AGE I HNDCP* 
DESIGN* NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL* 

REINBURSEHENT SYSTEM MHICH MOULD ALLOM HOVEHENT TO NON- 



COMMENTS » OUTLINES PROGRAM FOR 
CATEGORICAL PROGRAHHINC 



LOHBARDI T 

CHANGING NBTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES FOR EFFECTIVE 
ED AND TRAINING OF THE HR 1972 7 B 99- IBS 
INPUT* 

PROCE9S* INSERVICE TRAININC 
PRODUCT* TEACHER OUTCOMES 

REGULAR* RESOURCE* SPECIAL* AGE* ADULT HNDCP* 

DESIGN* EXPERIHENTAL DEP VARBL J ATTITUDE INVENTORY 

c FLEICLER t AHLERBHEYER*. ED I 

LOHBARDI T HEADOMCROFT P ET AL STRA8BURCER R 

MODIFYING TEACHER TRAINERS* ATTITUDE8 TOMARD 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN I9B2 46 B 944-949 

INPUT* 

PROCESS* INSERVICE TRAININC 
PRODUCT* TEACHER OUTCOHES 

REGULAR* RESOURCE* SPECIAL* AGE* ADULT HNDCP* 

DESIGN* EMPIRICAL/EXPERIMENTAL P)EP VARBL* ATTITUDE SURVEY ETC 

Mc DEP VAR- INFORMATION INVENTORY 



SPECIAL EDUCATION PROCaAHS 



COMMENTS* .IND VAR- INSERVICE TRUNIN 



HA INST RE AM INC 



COMMENTS * IND VAR- INSERVICE TRAIN! 



LOMENTHAL B 

EFFECT OF BHALL'GROUP INS TRUCTION ON LANGUAGE- DELAY ED 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 19B1 48 B 178-179 

INPUT* SETTING CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS! 

PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOHES 

REGULAR! RESOURCE* SPECIAL! Y AGE I PBCIIL HNDCP I CH 
DESIGN* QUASI -EXPERIHENTAL DEP VARBL* PPVT,PLS 



PRESCHOOLERS 



GROUP INSTRUCTION 



C0HHFNT8 * IND VAR-SHALL VS LARGE 



DEP VAR-PLB<AUDITORV COMPREHENSION, VERBAL ABILITY. It LANGUAGE AGE) 



LUCKER G ROBENF I ELD D ET AL 8 IKES .1 ARONBON E 

PERFORMANCE IN INTERDEPEN DENT CLASSROOM* A FIELD STUDY 
AHERICAN ED RESEARCH JRNL 1976 13 B 119-123 
INPUT! CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS* COOPERATIVE LEARNING 
PRODUCT * CHILD OUTCOHES 
RECULAR * Y RESOURCE* SPECIAL* 
DESIGN* EXPERIMENTAL 
ETHNICITY. ABILITY LEVEL 



AGE! EL EH HNDCP* NH 
DEP VARBL* ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



COHMENTSi IND VAP-GROUP STRUCTURE. 



3 



20 



Ptf RT COPY 



HAAS C HARECEK J TRAVER8 J 

CHILDREN'S CONCEPTIONS DISORDERED BEHAVIOR 
CHILD DEVELOPHENT 1978 49 0 146-194 

INPUT I CHILD CHARAC/ ATTRIBUTIONS 
PROCESS* 
PRODUCT l 

RECULARl V RESOURCEl SPECIALi AGEl ELEH HNDCPl NH 

DESIGN* QUASI -EXPERIHENTAL DEP VARBL* QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTS* IMP VrtR-hCE.T.X 



HACHILLAN D JONES R ALOIA G 

ISL^ M I ALLV RETARDED LABEL* A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS AND REVIEW OF RESEARCH 

AMERICAN JRNL MENTAL DFCNCV 1974 79 0 241-261 . 
INPUT* 
PROCESS* 
PRODUCT* 

REGULAR* RESOURCEl SPECIAL* ACE* HNDT* 

EFFECTS M0M " EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL* COMMENTS* REVIEW OF LABELING 

HACHILLAN D JONES R HEYERS C 

HA I NSTREAH I NG THE HILDLY RETARDED* SOHE QUESTIONS, CAUT IONS AND GUIDELINES 
MENTAL RETARDATION 1976 « 9 3-10 

INPUT* 
PROCESS* 
PRODUCT* 

REGULAR* RESOURCEl SPECIAL* ACE* HNDCPl 
DESIGN* NON-EHPIRICAL DEP VARBL* COMMENTS* GENERAL ART I CI E /DISCUSSES 

EVALUATION OF HA I NSTREAH INC SUCCESS/ CAL I FORN I A EXPERIENCE/CAUTIONS ABOUT MAINSTREAM INC 

HACHILLAN D HEYERS C Y08HIDA R 

REGULAR CLASS TCHR PERCEP TIONB OF TRANSITION PROGRN FOR EHR fc THEIR IHPACT ON STUDENTS 
PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 8( ItOOLS 1978 19 8 99-103 
INPUT* TCHR ATT/CHILD CHARACTER I 
PROCESS* 
PRODUCT* 

REGULAR* Y RESOURCEl SPECIALI AGE I TCHR HNDCPl 

DESIGN* EXP- RANDOM SELECTION DEP VARBL I QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTS* 

HACHILLAN D SEHHEL H 

EVALUATION OF HA 1 NSTREAH I NG PROGRAMS 

FOCUS ON EXCEPT. CHILDREN 1977 9 8 

INPUT* 
' PROCESS* 

PRODUCT* 

REGULAR* RESOURCEl SPECIALI ACEl HNDCPl 

HS?. I ?.*!!.I! 0M ' EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL l COHMEMTSi A PROPOSED METHOD FOR 

EVALUATING HAINSTREAHINC PROGRAMS 



32/ 

BEST COPY 

ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

MAR I NOBLE R 

S22 M X!!iII.i2!? F0R HAMDIC APPED STUDENTS I A CAREER EDUCA TION TECHNIQUE 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QURT 19Bt • * 172-177 

INPUT I ^ 

PROCESS I LEARNING ARRANCEHENT8 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR! RESOURCEl SPEC I AH Y ACEl BCNDY HNDCPi LH 



DESIGNl NONEMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

EXPERIENCE TO DEVELOP SOCIAL SKILLS 



COMMENTS i DESCRIBES COMMUNITY WORK 



HARLOUE H 

GAMES-ANAL INTERVNTNiPROC EDURE INCREASE PEER ACCEPT * 6 OCIAL ADJUSTHT OF HR CHILD 
""JL 1979 14 • 262-268 

INPUTl CHILD ATTITUDES , 
PROCESS l CHILD BEHAVIOR 

PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES , 
REGULAR! Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL! ACEl ELEH HWDCPi MH/LH 

DESIGNl QUAS I - EXPER I MENTAL DEP VARBLl SOCIOMETRIC STATUS. BEHAV COHMENTSi 



HAR8DEN G NATTER N 

CHILDREN'S UNDERSTANDING OF THEIR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED PEERS 
PSYCHIATRY | 976 39 • 227-238 

INPUTl CHILD CHARAC / ATTR I BUT I 0N8 
PROCESS I 
' PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL! ACCl ELEH HNDCPI NH 
DESIGNl QUAS I -EXPERIMENTAL ' DEP VARBLl INTERVIEWS 



COMMENTS i IND VAR-SEX. GRADE 



MARTIN R 

INPUT! CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 



PROCESS I TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR i Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL I 

DESIGN! QUASI -EXPER I HENTAL 

VI OR ACEl INCLUDES ADULT 



AGE I ELEH HNDCPi NH 

DEP VARBLl TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



COMMENTS l IND VAR- STUDENT SEX. BEHti 



MART I NO L JOHNSON D 

ETVJ&ffJggSm, ^^•PTIBSB/""" D,BW,tED *• H(mu *- c '"" mFM 

INPUTl CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS! COOP/ IND COAL STRUCTURING 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCEl SPECIAL! ACEl ELEH HNDCPi NH/LH 

cSaL C STRW?URINC PERIMEMTAL ^ VARDL ' FRE(>UEMCT 0F INTERACTIONS COHMENTSI IND VAR-COOP OR JNDIV 

328 



BEST COPY 



MAUER R 

* l^^^AST^ to ?sTiS AL i v 3 S^ ED BT0RV B00K HER0 

IMPUTI CHILD CHAR/ATTITUDES 
PROCESS l 

PRODUCT I CHILD OUTCOHES 

5«^2 R M„ R ^™ ' SPECI ^« WEI ELEH HNDCPi SH/NH 
DESIGN! EXP-CONTROL CROUP DEP VARBLl 80CI0HETRIC 

HCCAULEY R H0RRI8 P COOPER J 

PLACEMENT OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN BY CANADIAN SCHOOL PE RSONNEL 

1978 13 • 367 -379 
INPUTl TEACHER ATT/CHARACTERIBTI 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR l V RESOURCE I SPECIAL! ACEl TCHR HNDCPi 
DESIGN l OUABI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl QUESTIONNAIRE 

ONAL PROGRAHHING SCALE TO HEA8URE ATTITUDES E 



COMHENTS l MORE SUBJECT INFO GIVEN 



COMMENTS! USEO RUCKER-GnBLE EDUCATI 



I N8T IT. CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY 



I 



HCCORHICK H BALLA D ZIGLER E 

RESIDENT-CARE PRACTICE IN INSTITUTE FOR MR PERBNBICR088- 
Mm 1973 80 • 1-17 

INPUTl SETTINC CHARAC 

PROCESS I , 
PRODUCT i OUTCOHES 

RECULARl RESOURCE l SPECIAL l ACEl HNDCPi BH 

DESICNi QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl CHI 

ON, LEVEL OF RETARDATION 

HCDANIEL L 

MJJSiUSM^IiPiXru TEACHERS' ATTITUDES TOWARD THE HANDICAPPED 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN I9B2 48 0 377-370 

INPUTl TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l INSERVICE TRAINING 
PRODUCT l ATT I TUDE . CHANCE 

RECULARl RESOURCE I SPECIAL I AGE l ADULT HNDCPi 

DEBl 2 M '« Ufl S I -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl SCORE ON ATTITUDE SCALE 

(ACE,SEX f EDUC. BACKGROUND, « YEARS EXPER. , LOCALITY) 

MCDERMOTT R ARON J 

PIRANOELLO IN CLSRHlON PO SSIBILITY OF EQUAL ED OPPORTUN ITY IN AHFRirAN nn rimr 
FUTURES l ED FOR EXCEPT, 8TDNT 1978 0 0 "PPORTUn ITT IN AHERICAN CULTURE 

INPUTl CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 



COHHENTSl IND VAR-SIZE OF INST I TUT I 



COMMENTS! IND VAR- TEACHER VARIABLES 



PROCESSi CHILD/TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT i 

RECULARl V RESOURCE l ' SPECIAL J 
DESIGN! DESCRIPTIVE 



REYNOLDS H (ED. > 



AGE! ELEH HNDCPi NH 
DEP VARBLl CHILD/TEACKIER BEHAVIOR 



AGE INCLUDES ADULT 



COMMENTS l IND VAR-READIHG CROUP 




*FST COPY 



dm 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

HCGUIRE J ' 
XJ?55i£!! AHD BOCIOMETRI C STATUS WITH PRESCHOOLERS 
IMPUT? S973 36 * S « 2 - S « 9 

PROCESS l 
PRODUCT! 

Swy^2? , run?-?^!!? CE, SPECIflL ' PSCHL HNDCPl NH 

DESIGN I EHPIRICAL hPP UARBLl 

BOCIOMETRIC STATUS WITH PRESCHOOL CHILDREN COMMEHTBi DISCUSSES A00RE5RIOH «HD 

HCH ££uLn!r!:!]L2 H ET AL MARCU9 L s»heohsboh r 

S???2!?iS2r P SS.. P SE52 AS TUTORS FOR AUTISTIC CHILDREN 
iuSiiJ CHILDREN 1981 4B • 263-269 

I HP VT I 

PROCESS I CHILD BFHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR i RESOURCE I BPECIALi Y AGEi ELEH HNDCPl BH 

DESIGN I EMPIRICAL/QUABI-EXPERIH DEP VARBL. TASK RELATED BEHAVIOR COMMENTS > IND VAR -WEEKS 2.9 
MCHAu£ S SIHEON8SON 

EFrECTB OF INTERACTION OH NH CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES TOM ARD AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

uSputi 19M w • 

PROCESS I 

PRODUCT I CHILD ATTITUDES 

REGULAR* Y RESOURCEl BPECIALi AGE I ELEH HNDCPl BH/MH 

TXr ™i?^S are, " M * T " TU0S • U »"0.«»I BE COHHENTBt IND VAR- PRETEST HO C«,T« 

HERZ U RASKE D s 
LEAST RESTRICTIVE EDUCATI ONAL ENVIRONMENT/PUPIL HATCH 

< REPORT SUBMIT I CALIF DOE) 1978 • • 
INPUTi CHILD CHARAC 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR I RESOURCE i BPECIALi AGEi HNDCPl 

JfcSuF^WT^^DUCATIOM ** VARBU FUHCT10H « »• 8ETTINC8 COMMENTS I RESEARCH REPORT SUBMITTED 

TO CALIF. DEPT OF EDUCATION IND VAR-PUPIL CHARACTERISTICS 

HILLER S MILLER T REPP A 

INPUTI • 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT • ATTITUDES SURVEY 

REGULAR i RESOURCEl SPECIAL I ACE I ADULT HNDCPl BH 

DESIGN I EMPIRICAL DEP VARBL • QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTS! IND VAR NONE 
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BEST COPY 



LR 

MILLER T 6ABATIN0 D 

'^SSWiJSSff^ """ISIS "YVLS!" 0 *™ T0 MA1H8TREAH1HC 

PROCESS! TCHR-CONSULT M0D/R8C RH H 
PRODUCT I 

SEQ?^2? , DDP^n2!! RCI:, V SPECIflL ' ELEM HNOCPI LH 

ON SUBJECT ° EP VARBL * ACAD ACH ♦«RAT/PIAT> COMMENTS, ADDITIONAL DmTm „VaII,,BLE 

MONROE J HOME C 

rD F ^A? F N,N H TS T R ,0M * B0C,fl VT 2 M 2 S C SS PTAMCE ° F RETARDED SCENTS 
INPUT l CHILD CHARAC 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOHEB 

2 VIr2 R '«. V . J .S EB0URCE ' 8PE CIALi AOEl SCNDV HNDCPi LH 

Scores' ouas, - ex ™" me htal dep varbl, social accep or emr boys comments, ,nd var-social acceptance 

MOORE J FINE M 

SsSc^V S^'SKi. PER 5^ ,0M ? °. K&* EXCEPT * ™ TOWARD HAINSTR 

INPUT, TCHR CHAR/ATT m 

PROCESS,' 

PRODUCT, 

REGULAR, Y RESOURCE, Y SPECIAL, Y AGE, TCHR HNDCP, 

. E ci C ?!o2S? 8l ' EXPERIMEMTAL DEP' VARBL p QUESTIONNAIRE 

LIST Il99r| 

MOOS R 

«5| 0 iKS!E2 T . lfl LSJ; rECT8 0F WARD BETTING ON PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS 
INPUT? MENTAL D I SEAS 1967 143 0 272-2B3 

PROCESS, 
PRODUCT, 

REGULAR l RESOURCE, SPECIAL, AGE, HNDCP, 
DESICN, DEP VARBL, 



COMMENTS, LEARY INTERPERSONAL CHECK 



COMMENTS i 



MOOS R 

SOURCES OF VARIANCE IN RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRES 
JRNL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 1969 74 9 JSJ-iiS 
INPUT, 
PROCESS, 
PRODUCT, 

REGULAR, RESOURCE, SPECIAL, AGE' HNDCP, BK 

DESICN, DESCRIPTIVE DEP VARBL, QUESTIONNAIRES 



AND IN BEHAVIOR 



C0MHENT3I IND VHR-WmRD ENVIRONMENT 
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BEST COPY 

ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



ENVIRONHENTS 



MOOS R 

SIZE, STAFF INC. AND PSYCHIATRIC UARD trfatmpiit 

fJCJjVEa OF GENERAL PSYCHIA ||TS TSlJSKST 1 

PROCESS I 
PRODUCT i 

RECULARi RESOURCE i SPECIAL I ACE I HNDCPi 
DESICNI NONEHPIRICAL DEp VARBLl 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOBP ENVIRONMENT I, TREATHENT OUTCOHE 

MOOS R 

I HPUT I 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT I STAFF/CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARI RESOURCE I SPECIAL I AGEl SCNDY MM DTP i nil 



HUMAN ENVIRONMENTS 

1973 28 2 692-669 



MOOS R 

CONCEPTUALIZATIONS OF 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
INPUT i 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l . 

RECULARI RESOURCE! SPECIALI AGEl HNDCPi 
DESICNI NONEHPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

CONCEPTUAL APPROACHES TO ANALYSIS OF ENVIRONMENT 

MOOS R DANIELS D 

I2L?I£r^ HT,AL EFFECT8 OF WARD BETTING ON PSYCHIATRIC STAFF 
I WW I CENERAL PSYCHIA 1867 17 t 79-82 

PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR l RESOURCE! SPECIALI AGEl HNDCPi 
DESIGN l DEP VARBLl 



COMMENTS I REVIEWS LIT CONCERNING 



COMMENTS i IND VAR- FEEDBACH ON 



COHMENTS l IDENTIFIES 6 MAJOR 



COMMENTS I 



MOOS R HOUTS P 

ASSESSMENT OF SOCIAL ATMOSPHERES OF PSYCHIATRIC 

JRNL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHIATRY 1968 73 • 949-6B4 
INPUT l 

PROCESS I 
"RODUCTl 

RECULARI RESOURCE I SPECIALI AGEl HNDCPI 
DESIGN I NONEHPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

WARD ATMOSPHERE SCALE <WAS) 



WARDS 



n o 



COMMENTS i OB&.RIAEfi DEVELOPMENT OF 



BEST COPY 



MOOS R OTTO J 

INPUT • 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR! RESOURCE l SPECIAL! ACEl HNDCPi 

DESIGN! NONEHPIRICAL DEP UARBLi COMMENTS l 



MOOS R SCHWARTZ J 

TREATMENT ENVIRONMENT AND TREATMENT 0UTC0HE8 
JRNL NERVOUS * MENTAL DISEAS 1372 134 0 264-273 
INPUT! 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT I 

RECULARl RESOURCE l SPECIAL! AGE l HNDCPi SH 

DESIGN! OUAS I -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl OUTCOMES 



COMMENTS! 1N0 VAR- SOCIAL CLIMATE 



MOOS R SHELTON R PETTY C 

PERCEIVED UARD CLIMATE AND TREATMENT OUTCOME 
JRNL OP ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 1973 B2 • 29I-2SB 
INPUT i BETTING CHAR AC 
PROCESS t 

PRODUCT! PATIENT OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGE! HNDCPi BH 

OESICMi OUAS 1 -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl TREATMENT OUTCOMES 

RELEASE RATES, COMMUNITY TENURE 



COMMENTS l IND VAR- DROPOUT RATES. 



NAOR M Hit. OR AM R 

K? E mK , cS.LK Ee,ra F ™ l sgr*5r/s , ! , ;, c, '* BB ™ chehb ™ ""^^ 

. IMPUTi « 

PROCESS I PRESERVICE TRAINING ! 
PRODUCT! TEACHER OUTCOMES ! 
REGULAR! Y RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGEi TCSSR HNDCPi I 
DESIGN i EXP-CONTROL CRP DEP VARBLl OUEBTIONNAIRE COMMENTS » 

NEVIN A JOHNSON D JOHNSON R 

K JS?! v .l relJSt 0M ^TSTV-Jr* " M T,0 " B or " CCD 

INPUT I SETTING CHARACTER J ST ICS 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGEi CLEM HNDCPi LH 

SET" SSTSsSSS-SBIr »^^!S!XJSr^S^ C0HMENTF ' im V ' ,R -' N0 WR "* 



BEST COPY 



ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



OLLEY J DEVELLIS R DEVELLIB B WALL A LOMC C 
THE AUTIBH ATTITUDE SCALE FOR TEACHERS 

f2S. E J? TI0MAL CHILDREM 1981 «7 • 371-372 

INPUT i 

PROCESS l 

PRODUCT I ATTITUDE SCALE DEVELOPHNT 

REGULAR i V RESOURCE I SPECIAL I ACEl TCHR HNDCPi 

DESICNi RELIABILITY/VALIDITY CHCK DEP VARBLi ATTITUDE SCALE 



COMMENTS i 



OTTOMAN R 

HAINSTREAHINGl INITIAL 
EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 
INPUT I 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR* RESOURCE l 
DESICNi NON -EMPIRICAL 
FOR SUCCESSFUL MAINSTREAHING 



STEPS IN A DIFFICULT PROCESS 
1981 39 • 198-291 



SPECIAL I 



AGE l 

DEP VARBLi 



HNDCPi 



COMMENTS i SUGGESTS POSSIBLE STEPS 



PALMER D 

REGULAR CLSRM TCHR ATTRIB UTION It 
THE JOURNAL OF SPECIAL ED 1979 
INPUn LABEL/TEACHER ATTITUDES 
PROCEBBi 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR i RESOURCE i SPECIAL! 
DESICNi EMPIRICAL/EXPERIMENTAL 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRE6CRIP TIONS FOR HNDCP It NH PUPILS 
13 • 329-337 



IALS 



ACE I ADULV HNDCPi 

DEP VARBLi TCHR ATTRIBUTION RATING 



DEP VAR- INSTRUCTIONAL PRESCRIPTIONS 



COMMENTS! IND VAR-LABEL.itCH LVL. TR 



PALMER D • 

INPUT I LABEL/TEACHER ATTITUDES 



PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR i RESOURCE I * SPECIAL 1 
DESIGN i EMPIRICAL/EXPERIMENTAL 



ACH TEBT SCORES, TRIALS 



ACE ■ ADULT HNDCPi 

ull J2I!«UI?!2a. ATTRIBUTI<)H BCW GTC C0MMEMTS » IND VAR-EMR DATtt LEVELS* 



DEP VAR- INSTRUCTIONAL PRESCRIPTION SCORES 



THEMSELVES AND ONE ANOTHER 



PARISH T BAKER B ET AL ARHEART K AOAMCHAK P 

NORMAL AND EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES TOWARD 
JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 198* |#4 • 249-203 

INPUTi CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE I SPECIALi ACEl BCNDY HNDCPi NH/LH 

DESIGN I QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLi PERBONAL ATTITUDE INVNTRY COMMENTSi IND VhR-BTJDENT ATTITUDE 
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BEST COPY 



PARISH T COPELAND T 

££2E^K| D SIIKI 9 ' ATT !I U 2 E8 « MAIHBTREAHED CLASSROOHB 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS 1978 43 0 34 

IMPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 

PROCESS I 

PRODUCT I TEACHER ATTITUDES 

REGULAR l RESOURCE l SPECIAL l AGE* 8CNDV HNDCPl 

CAtIoS' EHP,R,CAL/WAS, - EXPER, M DEP VARBLI PERSONAL ATTITUDE INVNTRY COMMENTS i 1ND MR-HANDICAP CLASSIFI 

PARISH T DYCK N KAPPES S 

8 JS!5?J YPES CONCERNING NORMAL AND HANDICAPPED CHILDRE N 
JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 1979 102 0 63-70 

INPUT I LABEL/TEACHER ATTITUDES 
PROCESS l 
PRODUrTi 

REGULAR I RESOURCE l SPECIAL I ACEl ADULT HNDCPl 
S5? ' S? \ f A?Ss?R C EXPBR ?InC PER ' " ABE l EP VARBU ATT,TU0EB 0M ^VENTORY COMMENTS » IND VAR-SEX.ED BACKGROUND 

PARISH T OHLSLN R PARISH J 

ppr??S T »L M iiS S ISSS2 , 2S.. . I H V 10 ^ ° F CH,LDRE "'8 ATTIT'UD ES TOWARD THE HANDICAPPED 
PERCEPTUAL AND MOTOR SKILLS 1979 46 0 1019-21 
INPUT! CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE! SPECIAL! ACEl ELEH HNDCPl NH 

a^ei Includes •'b^ndy''' ^^^"^ DEP VARBU PER80MAL ATTITU0E ,mv htry comments! ind var-target groups 

Parrish t copeland t 

TEACHERS' AND STUDENTS' ATTITUDES IN HAINSTREAHED CLASSROOMS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS I97B 43 0 34 wwviw 

INPUTI CHILD CHARAC/TCHR ATTITUD 
PROCESS l 

PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARI Y RESOURCE! SPECIAL l AGEl SCNDY HNDCPl PH/LH 

^m^SSnSSSISS^ stud"? BWD °" REBP °" BE cohmehtsi ind var-self- evaluation 

PERVIN L 

PERFORMANCE AND SAT I SF ACT ION AS FUNCTION OF INDIVIDUAL- ENVIRONMENT FIT 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 196B 69 0 36-6B 

INPUT! 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR! RESOURCE I SPECIAL l AGEl HNDCPl 

DESIGN I NONEHPIRICAL DEP VARBL I COMMENTS! REVIEWS LIT OH P.E. 



3 ° " 

^STCOPY 

9 

ERIC 



•6-21-83 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



PCRVIN L 

m.[i!I l IiS! , «:u MEtoUREMENT8 AHD CLASSIFICATIONS OF STIMULI SITUATIONS. AND ENVIRONMENTS 
HUNAN ECOLOGY 1979 6 0 71-109 

INPUT I 

PROCESS I a 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIAL* ACE I HNDCPi 

DESICNl NONEHPIRICAL DEP VARBL> roHHFIITS; RFVIFU* le^iicc. nnr.rrtuiT 

IONS. MEASUREMENTS OF E. VJIWKHTH REVIKW5 IRSUfcft RE f/EF I M I T 

PETERSON C 

FACTORS RELATED TO THE ATTITUDES OF NONRETARDED CHILD REN TOWARD THEIR EMR PEERS 
AJHD | 9 74 7 g 4 412-416 

INPUT I CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

REGULARi V RESOURCE I SPECIAL I AGE l ELEM HNDCP ■ NH 

? E fUS Hl -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl ATTITUDE SCALES COHHENTS • INO VhR-CONT»iCT. It). SEX . 

CRADE AGE i INCLUDES BCNDT 

PETERSON N HARALICK J 

INTEGRATION OF HNDCP I. NH PRESCHLRB I ANALYSIS OF PLAY BEH AVI OR t, SOCIAL INTERACTION 

ETMR !977 | 2 « 239-249 

INPUT I 

PROCESS I 

PRODUCTl 

REGULARi RESOURCE i SPECIAL I AGE I PBCHL HNDCP ■ NH 
DESICNl EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

HNDCP l« NH PRESCHOOLERS 



COHHENTS I DISCUSSES INTERACTIONS OF 



RECONSIDERED 
1979 0 • 



PETERSON P 

DIRECT INSTRUCTION 
RESEARCH ON TEACHING 
INPUT l 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCTl 

REGULARi RESOURCEi SPECIAL! ACEl HNDCP • 

DESICNl NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

RUCTION * EFFECT ON STUDENT OUTCOMES 



COMMENTS • DISCUSSION OF DIRECT INST 
PETERSON PPi MALBERC H J <F.D) 



PIERCE U TRICKETT E MOOS R 

€ !££ S £S£ UARD fl ™° BPH ERE THROUGH STAFF DISCUSSION OF THE PERCE I /ED UARD ENVIRONMENT 
ARCHIVES OF GENERAL PSYCHIA 1972 26 • 39-41 
INPUT I 
PROCESS I 

PRODUCTl STAFF/PATIENT OUTCOMES 

REGULARI RESOURCE l SPECIAL! AGE l HNDCP ■ 8H 

DESICNl QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl CHANGES IN PERCEPTION 

DE«» VAR- CHANG E3 IN STAFF/ PATIENT PERCEPTION 
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9 

ERIC 



WIST COPY 



COHHENTS i IND VAR- WAS 



PRATT H LUSZCZ H BROUN H 

MEASURING DIMENSIONS OF THE QUALITY OF CARE IN SMALL COMMUNITY RESIDENCES 

1MP01 t * 93 9 IBS" 194 

PROCESS I 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE l dPEClALc AOEl HNDCPl SH 

DESIGN! QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBL l OBSERV/ INTERVIEW SCALES COMMENTS 1 IND VAfr-GP.OUP HOMES 

PRICE R 

NUmNm 6 ft ?iSS? iriCAT! ° M ° F R5P * 9ITUflTMS » PROBLEM OF BEHAV- ENVIRON CONGRUENCE 
nunnn KbLHiiUNb 1374 27 9 367-383 

INPUT t 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I ' 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIAL' AGE I HMDCPl 

rSl'^nSiSli COLLBCTEDFROH^I^DAT^DII AR I BS OF PSTCH STUDENTS COMMENTS I CLUSTER ANAUS.S or BEHAV 
PRICE R BLASHFIELD R 

A^ER°jRNL°C0MMUNrTy , 'pSVCH0LO ST T™""* ° F •«« * CLASSIFICATN OF SETTING 

INPUT I 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT t 

REGULAR I RESOURCE l SPECIAL l AGE l HNDCPl 

DESIGN i DEP VARBL i COMMENTS! 



PRICE R MOOS R 

TOWARD A TAXONOHY OF INPATIENT TREATMENT ENVIRONHEN TS 

JRNL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 1973 84 9 181 -IBB 
INPUT i 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l RESOURCE i SPECIAL* ACE l HNDCPl BH 

DESIGN I DESCRIPTIVE DEP VARBL I 



COMMENTS l I NO VAR-SETT1NG CHARftC 



PRILLAHAN D 

ACCEPTANCE OF LD STUDENTS IN MA I NBTREAH ENVIRONMENT I A FAILURE TO REPLICATE 
JRNL OF LEARNINC DISABILITY 1981 14 9 344-346 REPLICATE 
INPUri CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR l Y RESOURCE! Y SPECIAL!. AGE! ELEM HNDCPl NH/LH 

DE81CNI EMP1R1CAL/QUAS1-EXPER1M DEP VARBL I BOCIOMEUtU MEASURE COMHENTS. I NO VAR-SEX. HNDCP . GRADE 



BEST COPY 



33'/ 



1, 



ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

OUAY C 

3°Sr"cK%S;cffi? H BEH E« R ?S° S c ?£!!! c fl A0MIE, ' E " EHT «« • 

I MPUT 

PROCESS I EXP OR CTRL CRP 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR* RESOURCEi Y SPECIAL I ACEl EL EH HNDCPi LH 

DESICNl EXP-RANDOH ASSICN DEP VARBLl SOC BEH It ACAD ACH COMMENTS? 



REESE -DUKES J STOKES E 

SOCIAL ACCEPT AHCE OP ELEHEKTARY EriR PUPILS IN THE 

ETMR I97B 0 0 356-361 

IMPUTl CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

RECULARi Y RESOURCEi SPECIAL I ACEl ELEH HHDCPi NH/LH 
DESICNl EHP I R I CAL /QUAS I - EXPER I H DEP VARBLl SOCIOHETRIC HEASURE 



REGULAR CLASSROOM 



COMMENTS I IHD VhR-SEX.EMR/NON-EHR 



LABELS l TACT OR ARTIFACT? 
1979 46 9 99-9B 



RESCHLY D LAHPRECHT H 
EXPECTANCY EFFECTS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
INPUT I LABEL 
PROCESSi CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I TEACHER ATTITUDE 

RECULARi RESOURCEi SPECIAL i ACEl ADULT HNDCPi 

S^i C . M ^55!; 1 R ^ AL / EXPER I MENTAL DEP VARBLl TCHR PREDICTION SCORES 

TASK. LENGTH OF EXPOSURE TO CHILD 



COMHENTSi IND VAR-LABEL. TYPE OF 



RJCHEY D HILLER H LESSMAN J 

5 E S? U rS»2?2r R S?Xi2« , TIM CLAMR00H BE ««VIOR OF LEARN INC DISABLED STUDENTS 
J OF LEARNINC DISABILITIES 1981 14 • 163-166 



INPUTi SETTINC CHARACTERISTIC 
PROCESSi TCHR BEHAVIOR/CKL BEHAV 
PRODUCT i 

RECULARi Y RESOURCEI Y SPEC I AH 
DESICNl EXP-CONTROL GRP 
V6 REGULAR CLASSROOM 



AGE I ELEH HNDCPi LH 

DEP VARBLl DIRECT OBSERVATION 



COMMENTS i IND VAR - RESOURCE ROOM 



RICHMOND B WAITS C 

SPECIAL EDUCATION-MHO NEEDS IT? 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN I97B 44 

INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESSi 

PRODUCT I TEACHER REFERRALS 
RECULARi RESOURCEi SPECIAL! 
DESICNl DESCRIPTIVE, EMPIRICAL 
NECESSITATING TEST BATTERY 



• 279-2B9 



ACEl ELEM HNDCPi LH 
DEP VARBLl BEX. RACE, LABEL 



COMMENTS i IND VAR- REFERRAL BY TCHR 
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BEST COPY 



5UETH H POLBCROVE L SEHMEL H 

Ki?Kt!S{?ci" BTRUC ""W,""? *SW" " ,, " lIC * TI0K r0R ■"»■« * -"^"cr: 

INPUT! °* a& 

PROCESS I 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR l RESOURCE I SPECIAL* ACEl HNDCPi 
DESIGN l NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBI i 

EXAMINE * PERHAPS RESTRUCTURE 81 RELOCATE I NSTRUCTI ONAL TIME PROVIDED IN ISRBiJS™'** 1 ™ "* MEED TO 
RIETH H POLSGROVE L SEHMEL M 

INPUT i 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIAL I ACEl HNDCPi 

SSSlH SSKBTS'SS I, IDENTIFY PROCEDURES ' FOR INCREASING ALT PROVIDeS^ASSROoS U55IOH * *** ™ 
RI6T R 

ESS S^i^r^IL'^OTS!^""' 1 "- ,HC PR0PHECV ,M CHETT0 EDUCrt ™ 

INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS I TCHR/CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I V RESOURCE I SPECIAL I ACEt ELEM HNDCPi NH 

a.* zsffgzsmn t^tzss-ijsr™* mmtm cohhehtb ' »» *<*-*™>™ ™* «. 

RITTER D 

^'scL^bSchKT ,U STOS HAIHBTR EAHED CHILDREN UITH LD 
INPUTi 

PROCESS i 

PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR i V RESOURCE l SPECIALl ACEl ELEM HNDCPi LH 

DESIGN l DEP VARBLl COMMENTS i 



ROMBERG T 

TIMERS [e2rN REB ° F BEC !53J MC I E< « HER EVALUAT, °" STUDY FRAMEWORK OF TEACHER 

INPUTi 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIALl ACEl HNDCPi 

afflV-WK!^ rcttS St,.h btuo, dehhah c . fStSSi EST 



9 

ERIC 

hminniimrmmij 



CONTENT COVERED. AND DIRECT 
1978 160 • 38-66 



LRE ABSTRACTS 
INSTRUCTION 



INSTRUCTION 

1979 • Z%-5t> 



ROSENSHINE B 

ACADEMIC ENCAGED TIME. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
INPUT i 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

U^'uM^SSlSL BPEC,AL, ACEl »»™' 
UESIGNI HON- EMPIRICAL nrp VARR! i 

ON RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CL8RH INBTRUCtJSn I STUDENT AChlEVMTCAIN 
ROSENSHINE B 

CONTENT. TIME AND DIRECT 
RESEARCH ON TEACHING 
INPUTi 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR i RESOURCE i SPECIAL I AGEi imnrp* 
DESIGN I NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

BETWEEN TIME ON TASK » LEARNC PETERSON P i! WALBERC H (EDS.) 
ROTHBART M DALFEN 8 BARRETT R 

SFS S JKSWT* ^lONB ON BTUDCNT-TEACHER INTE PACTION 
INPUT. CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 9 " M 
PROCESS i CHILD/TCIIR BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT i 

i s^mssssi 8peciau adult mocft ™ 

DESIGN i EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLI TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



COMMENTS l REVIEW OF RECENT RESEnRCM 



COMMENTS i DISCUSSION oF RELAT10MSHP 



COMMENTS I I HO VAR- LABEL 



ROWITZ L 

SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE ON LABELING (A REACTION TO 
?Um CAM JRML/MEMTAL DFCMCY 1974 79 • ° 
PROCESS 1 
PRODUCT 1 

OCULAR 1 RESOURCE 1 SPECIAL I AGEi HNDCPl 
DESICNi NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

OF LABELING EFFECTS L 



MACM I LLAN .JONES . AND ALOIA) 



COMHENTSi PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION 



RUB0VIT8 P MAEHR H 

srsw^s^* s?rs io s ?57^ hthal - ja co * 9oh 

INPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS 1 TCHR/CHILD BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT 1 

REGULAR 1 V RESOURCE 1 SPECIALi AGEi ADULT HNDCPi NH 

^^ , ?N M CLX1 , EL E E X S E ^ I S M C E !!^^ L DEP VflRBU ™"'*™«T INTERACTIONS COMMENTS 1 IND VAR-TCHR EXPECTATIONS 



340 



BEST COPY 



RE^^TRA' 



RUBOVITS P HAEHR H 

PYCMALIOM BLACK AND WHITE 

J5JJ4PER90M 1 BOCIAL P8YCH 1973 23 0 210-218 
INPUTl CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS i TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT! 

RECULARl V RESOURCE l SPECIAL* 
DESIGNi QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL 
ACEl INCLUDES BCNDV 



AC El ADULT HNDCPl NH 
DEP VARBLl TCHR/STDNT INTERACTIONS 



COMMENTS! tND VAR-RACE . LhBF.L 



RUSSO D KOECEL R 

A METHOD FOR INTEGRATING AN AUTISTIC CHILD INTO NORHAL 

fillS, 1977 10 0 379-990 

INPUT1 

PROCESS l COLL/CHILD PROCRS DATA 
PRODUCT l CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARl V RESOURCEl SPECIALi AGE I ELEM HNDCPl SH 
DESICNi INTRASUBJECT DEP VARBLl OBSERVATION 



PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSROOM 



COMMENTS! 



PROGRAM 



RU8T J MILLER L 

USING A CONTROL GROUP TO EVALUATE A RESOURCE ROOM 
PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS' 1978 13 0 303-306 
INPUT i SETTING CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS t 

PRODUCTl CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARl RESOURCEl Y SPECIALi AG El ELEM HNDCPl LH 

DESIGN! EXP-RNDMLY PLCD EXP/CNTRL DEP VARBLl STANDARDIZED TESTS 



COMMENTS » 



RYNDERS J JOHNSON R ET AL JOHNSON D SCHMIDT B 

^™jss^'is^ l < ggr£ m , vss," HH tee hmerb imu coop c<m,l 9tructbc 

INPUTl CHILD/SETTING CHARAC 
PROCESS I COOP LEARN INC 
PRODUCTl CHILD OUTCOMES 

RECULARl Y RESOURCE! SPECIALI Y AGE l SCNDY HNDCPl NH/8H 

§OAL C StrSc?Sre EXPER,MEMTAL nrp ul» ^EShi-SS^i 1 * 0 ACH ' EVEM EMT ETC COMMENTS. IND VAR-COOP. COMPET. IHD 

GO«L STRUCTURE DEP VAR-PREOUENCY OF VERBAL INTERACTIONS 

SABATINO D 
INPUTl 

PROCESS I SPEC CLASS VS RSC RM 
PRODUCTl 

RECULARl RESOURCEl Y SPECIALi ACEl ELEM HNDCPl LH 

DESIGN I EXP DEP VARBLl ACADEMIC CROWTH COMMENTS! 



34 i 

BEST COPY 

ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACT*; 

BABATIMO 0 

^nS2Il!! :B «2 OOM9, THE RENAI BAMCE IM SPECIAL EDUCATION 
JOURNAL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 1972 4 I 333-347 
I MPUT i 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL! ACE l HNDCPl 
DESIGN I NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

SPECIAL EDUCATION THAT ALLOWS FOR A DIVERSITY OF EDUCATIONALBYSTEHB 

BABATINO D 

REVOLUTION! VIVA RESOURCE ROOH 
JOURNAL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 1972 
INPUT I 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCTi 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGE l HNDCPl 
DESIGN! NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

EARLIER ARTICLE ON RESOURCE ROOMS 



COMMENTS l DESCRIBES A THEORY OF 



6 2 3B9-393 



COMMENTS REVIEW OF RESPONSES TO 



SABATINO D 

INPUTl OT 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCTI 

REGULAR i RESOURCE I SPECIAL I AGEi HNDCPl 

XXS'I&U, M/ 80CI0-P0LITICAL L C0HTCXT OP .^SS^ISEF^ SSf/^ 

BABATINO D 

suririsSiS t^s^rtF/zsr** w " ,eb hbbdateo proh,seb or «•-»» 

INPUT! 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCTi 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I SPECIAL • ACE I HNDCPl 

SSSi SKSRSS*}. *.,«. th^SuM* pwblh* at •wuwn.SS'KE 9 ' HP06,um " rt '"- e 01 

BAPON-SHERIN M 

MAINSTREAM I NCI IMPLEMENTI NG THE SPIRIT OF THE LAW 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 1979 4B 3 364-381 
INPUT! 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCTi 

REGULAR I RESOURCE l SPECIAL! AGE I HNDCPl 
DESICNi NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

THE HAINSTREAM1NC MOVEMENT HASTAKEN TO DATE 



COMMENTS i TRACE THE DIRECT I OH WHICH 



BEST COPY 



3 in 



SARGENT L LEHMAN R ET AL SMITH D HILDEBRANDT C 

INDIVIDUALIZATION BIMULAT IM | ^{"£ M T | °»MKI< SCNDY PROCRM FR HILD MENTALLY HNDCP 
INPUT .' 

PROCL <3l TEACHING STRATEGIES 
PRODUCT i CHILD OU COMES 

REGULAR l RESOURCE I SPECIAL l Y AGE l BCNDY HNDCP l LH 

DE8,cl " DEP VARBLl 80CIAL/PREVOC INFO BATTRY COMMENTS t 

8CHAHTZ C 

THE DEVELOPHENT OF SOCIAL COGNITION 

REV I EM/ CHILD DVPHHT/RE8EARCH 1975 0 0 

INPUT l 

PROCESS l 

PRODUCT! 

REGULAR l .RESOURCE l SPECIAL! AGE I HNDCP l 

DESIGN! HON -EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

OF SOCIAL COGNITION HETHERINGTON E <ED> 



COMMENTS! DISCUSSION OF DEVELOPMENT 



SCHLOSS P MILLER 8 

ra^nSL^n^!!"'™ T,0MflLlZED " V8 "RECULAR SCHOOL STUDENT" ON TEACHER EXPECTATNS 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1982 48 8 363-384 

INPUT! LABEL/TEACHER ATTITUDES 

PROCESS! 

PRODUCT! 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGEl ADULT HNDCP 9 

lSbEL H 0F E 8tSSen? HTAL DEP VARBU 0UE8T,0MMAIRE COMMENTS • IND VAR-PU.CEMENT INFO. 



SCHUHAN H JOHNSON H 

ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 
ANNUAL REVIEW OF SOCIOLOGY 
INPUT! 
PROCESS! 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR! RESOURCE! SPECIAL! 
DESIGN! NON- EMPIRICAL 



1976 2 8 I6I-287 



AGEl HNDCP I 

DEP VARBLl 



OF RELATIONSHIP BETUEEN AT- TITUDE8 AND BEHAVIOR 



COMMENTS! DISCUSSION OF THE LftCK 



BCOTT M 

ECOLOGICAL THEORY * METHO DS FOR RESEARCH IN SPECIAL EDU CATION 
JOURNAL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 1988 14 8 279-294 
INPUT I 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR! RESOURCE I SPECIAL! AGEl HNDCPl 

DESICNi NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl COMMENTS r DESCRIBES RFt FVfiM. p or 

ECO. RES. METHODS TO SPEC ED QUESTIONS INCLUDING HA I NSTREAH/LRE . DESCRIBES BEHAVIOR X ' SETT I HO THEORV 



BEST COPY 



343 



ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

SCRANTON T RVCKMAN D 

^Trj c AR^rD,rAB,L, T L v E ^j5 c resr ,H M ihtecrat,ve ™ g *»» 

IMPUTI CHILD CMARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR I V RESOURCEl SPECIAL* ACEl ELEM HMnrP i uu/m 
SEHMEL H VAMEVERY P SiTKO M 

m!5?i!iSIS??i!l H ?cIHSSc? ER 5^I ,0 "J °5 B0C1 " «"™ « or tm culmo. 

IMPUTI TEACHER/PARENT ATTITUDE 
PROCESS* 

PRODUCT i CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 

REGULAR I RESOURCEl SPECIAL l £*GEl ADULT HNDCPi SH 

SJfiSV^i^SSIlgr.HT^T^Tv^lStS C0MPETE "" ^ C0 ^ ,,TS ■ '»» *<»-"«Tt*S. riGHINIBTR 
6HARAN S 

^T^StX 1 " 0Ur !;SS CE 5I TS? IT" * » STHH.C RELATNS 

INPUTi «*i-*ri 

PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

RECULARi RESOURCEl SPECIAL • AGE I imnrPi 
DEBICMl NON-EHPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 

PERATIVE LEARNING COMMENTS » REVIEW OF RESEARCH ON COO 

8HEARE J 

SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE OF EHR ADOLESCENTS IN INTEGRATED PROG RAHS 
INPUT I 78 * S7B-6B2 

PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

SESyc^^H^^rpLr-S^ 1 ^' M " 8CNDT NH/EHR 

DESICNl QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl ATTITUDE SCALE COMMENTS » 

BHEARE J 

S^/ffB? sc p K upo :^ Lr ; c 3 OHC .%%V4^ ER m TflHCE orLD «»«■«■■ 

INPUT! CHILD/SETT INC CHARAC 12 
PROCESS i 

PRODUCTI CHILD ATTITUDE 

REGULAR) Y RESOURCEl Y BPECIALl ACEl ELEM HNDCPI MM/ 1 II 
DESICNl QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl BELF^rnS?^? BP „ B r„ 

RESOURCE- BASED SPECIAL ED PROGRAM BELF-CONCEPT SCORES ETC COMMENTS! JND VAR-P.1RTIC I PATION IN 

344 



6 HOTEL J IANO R HCGETTIGAN J 

ssi^oSxi'ssSngg 8001 * Tco ,?}r js* insist or m m,c * rfa > ch,, - i>, "» 

I MPUT i 
PROCESS* 
PRODUCT l 

S2ViS Rl RES0UR «l SPEClALl ACEI HNOCPl 

DESICH « DEP VAROL I COMMENTS I 

SIGLER G HABEC U LAZAR A 

IHPUTl CHILD/BETTNC CHARAC/ATTIT 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l V RESOURCE l SPECIAL l AGE l ELEM HNDCPl NH 

S?S'S? , T?!2 S ^g , S"ISicP DE " » AraL '.»" ITU « COHHEHTS. I HO VAR-BETT.HO TTPE. LEN 

SILBERHAN M 

IHPUTl TEACHER ATTRIBUTIONS 
PROCESS I TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCTl 

REGULAR l Y RESOURCE l SPECIAL I ACE l ADULT HNDCPl NH 

DESICH. OUA9I-EXPER1HEHTAL DEP VARBLl TEACHER BEHAVIOR COHHEHTSI IHD VrtR-TEftCHER ATTITUDE 

BIHPr«M r 

INKut'l 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCTl 

REGULAR l RESOURCE I SPECIAL l ACE I HNDCPl 

S'SUSrSSt BTUOEHTBTO ACCEPT^HAHDICAPPED BY HODIFYIHG ATTITUDES* D,SCU55 "" " 

B I HP BOH R PARRISH N COOK J 

3«nriM&£ME pbtchoHo 0 ^ "TVSST ™° THE H *" D ' ™ THE ™™* <"• "-tec 

IHPUTl 

PR0CE8SI DIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCTl CHILD OUTCOHE8 

Sr£W.. V RES0URCE ' BPECIALl AGEl ELEH HNDCPl NH 

SUDS: Sc T 5SS?°SofE 8 p^V 2ND ^l™** 1 ' ATTITU ° E BCALE 8C0RE COMMENTS I IHD VAR-EXPOSURE TO FILMS 



no 



3* - m 
4 iJ 

BEST COPY 



ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 



SIMEON J WETHER I CK N 

YHE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN WITH DOWN'S 8YNDR0HE IN NORMAL PL AYC ROUNDS 

••ANL/HENTAL DPCNCY RESEARCH 1981 23 • 113-129 

IHPUTt 

PROCESS i 
PRODUCT I 

RECULARI RESOURCE l SPECIAL! AGE I HNDCPl 

DESIGN I DEP VARBLI COHMENTB « 



BIPERSTEIN G BAN J 

STUDENTS* AND TEACHERS 1 PERCEPTIONS OP THE HENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 

EDUCATING HR PER80N8/HAI NSTR 1969 « 0 * 
INPUT! CHILD CHAR AC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR' Y RESOURCE * SPECIAL* AGEi ELEH HNDCPl NH 

DESIGN* DESCRIPTIVE DEP VARBL* QUESTIONNAIRE COHHENTSi INO VAR-CRADE LEVEL 

ACE* INCLUDES SCNDY GOTTLIEB J (EDI BOOK TITLE* EDUCATING HR PERSONIN THE MAINSTREAH 

BIPERSTEIN G BOPP H BAK J 

SOCIAL STATUS OF LEARN INC D I CABLED CHILDREN 

JRNL OF LEARNING DISABILITY 197B 11 • 90- 1 #2 

INPUT* CHILD CHARAC/ATTITUCEB 

PROCESS* 

PRODUCT* 

REGULAR* Y RESOURCE* SPECIAL* AGE* ELEH HNDCP* LH/NH 

DEB I CHi QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBL* BOCIOHETRIC MEASURE COHHENTSi IND VAR-LD/NON-LD STUDENT 



BIPERSTEIN G BUDOFF H BAK J 

EFFECT OF LABELS "HENTALL Y RETARDED" * "RETARDED" ON 60 CIAL ACCEPTAB OF MR CHILDREN 

ANERICAN JRNL/HENTAL DFCNCY 198B 84 • 996-6QI 

INPUT* CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 

PROCESS* 

PRODUCT* 

REGULAR* Y RESOURCE* SPECIAL* AGEI ELEH HNDCPl NH 

DESICN* QUASI -EXPERIHENTAL DEP VARBL* ADJECTIVE CHECKLIST ETC COMMENTS • I HO VAR-COMPETEMCE. SEX. 

LABEL, APPEARANCE DEP VAR- ACTIVITY PREFERENCE LIST 

BIPERSTEIN G CHATILLON A I 

IMPORTANCE OF PERCEIVED S IHILARI TV IN IMPROVING CHILDRE N* 8 ATTITUDES TOWARD MR PEFRB 

ANERICAN JRNL/HENTAL DFCNCY 1982 86 • 433-198 

INPUT I CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 

PROCESS* 

PRODUCT » 

REGULAR* Y RE80URCE • SPECIAL* fXE* ELEH HNDCPl NH 

DESIGN* QUASI -EXPERIHENTAL DFP VftRSLi ATiITUDE MEASURES COl.HENTSi IHO VAR~SEX„ EXPOSURE TO 

RETARDED. NEUTRAL/SIMILAR CONDITIONS 

n ,fl , •» 
0 • :•• \) 




LR 



- 



SIPER9TEIH C GOTTLIEB J 

PHYSICAL 8TICHA 8, ACAD PE RFORHNCE AFFECTIHC CHILDREM'8 FIRST IMPRESSION OF HNDCP PEER 

IMPUTi CHJLD CHAR AC/ ATTITUDES 

PROCESS! 

PRODUCT t 

REGULAR! V RESOURCE) SPECIAL' ACE« ELEM HHDCPl NH 
SLAV IN R 

STUDENT TERMS AMD ACHIEVEMENT DIVISIONS 

JRHL RESEARCH/DVPHT IN ED 1978 I? 0 39-49 
INPUTI 

PROCESS i 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE I 
DESICNi NON-EMPIRICAL 
COOPERATIVE LEARNING 



SPECIAL I 



ACE I HNDCP I 

oep varblj 



COMMENTS I REVIEW OP RESEARCH ON 



SLAV IN R 

COOPERATIVE LEARNING 

REVIEW OF ED RESEARCH 

INPUTi 

PROCESS I 

PRODUCTS 

REGULAR* RESOURCE I 
DESIGN* NON-EMPIRICAL 
COOPERATIVE LEARNING . 



I9B<* 3« 0 319-342 



SPECIAL' ACE l HNDCP « 

DEP VARBLi 



COMHEHTS1 REVIEW OF EFFECTS OF 



SLAV IN R KARWEIT N 

INPUT! 

PROCESS » COOPERATIVE LEARNING 
PRODUCT* CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR i Y RESOURCE ! SPECIAL! ACE* ELEM HNDCP I HH 

S52| l |S. , .»2 UA8l " EXPERIMEHm DEP VfmU ACM. ATTITUDES ETC COMMENTS! IND VAR-COOPERiVT I VE GROUP 

STRUCTURE DEP VAR-ANXIEYY.9CCIOHF.TRIC ITEMS. ACAD ACH ACCOUNT AB I L I T Y . STUDENT SELF-ESTEEM 

SLAVIN R KARUEIT'ft 

COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE 
JRNL OF EXPERIMENTAL ED 
INPUT! 

PROCESS i COOPERATIVE LEARNING 
PRODUCT! CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE! SPECIAL! AGEi ELEM HNDCP « NH 

DESIGN! QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL DEP VARBLl ACH TEST . ATT I TUDES ETC COMMENTS i IND VAR-cnAi CTRtirTimr 

DEP VAR-ACADEh.lC ACHIEVEMENT ACCOUNTABILITY. ANXIETY. HOC I OHCTRIC ITEMS. STUDENT SELF-ESTEEM STRUCTURE 



OUTCONES OF AN INTENSIVE 8TUDE NT TEAM LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
I9SI S» • 29-33 



BEST COPY 

ERIC 

knmnmmmiia 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

SMITH I GREENBURC 3 

mmMZ'SmLiS 0 THE LABELIHC PR0CESB 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IQ7S 41 a •aiq.'asd 

INPUTl LABEL/TCHR ATTITUDES 4 
PROCESS 1 
PRODUCT l 

J^"!:S R ' RESOURCEl SPECIALI AO El ADULT HNDCPI 

^kWR'™* 1 ™"' DEP VARBL « ™ R RBPRBE TO OUEST.ONS COHMEMTSi I HO VAP-SOC.L CUSS. 

SMITH K JOHNSON D JOHNSON R 

STOJoClS SeiSKU; 8TR ^°?.S H fEEt" HHDCP - REC,,LflR - * C "™ STUDENTS 
IMPUTi CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS l COOP LEARNINC 
PRODUCT » CHILD OUTCOMES 

• DESycJ R ^im5 EB 2««!ur«SL ECIAL * ACE * ELEM HHI,CP, "H/LH 

!SSS!^!S!rJ!l5r'«. REgu!!aE VARBU ACHIEVEHEHT QUEBT,0MB «»*n*- "D var-coop„nd,v GOAL 

SOMMER R 

SHALL GROUP ECOLOGY 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 1967 67 t 143-132 

I HPUT I 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR l RESOURCEl SPECIALl ACEl HHDCP 1 

DESICNI NOM-EHPIRICAL DEP VARBU 

CE THEMSELVES UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS/HAYS IN WHICH ARRANGEMENTS ArrEC?T2SHJS; C A??SN.?? C Mh¥ ™** ARRttH 
STAGER S YOUNG R 

INTERGROUP CONTACT AND SOCIAL OUTCOMES FOR MAIN- STREAMED EMR ADOLESCENTS 

INPUTl CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 497-303 
PROCESS 1 
PRODUCT l 

Jf.™*' Y RES0URCE ' SPECIAL* Y ACEl BCNDY HNDCPi NH/LH 

S? JS M EM X UA8! ' EXPERIMEHTAL ° EP ATTIT/SOCIOMETRIC QUESTNN COMMENTS. I NO VAR-T I ME. NOMINATIONS 

STAI NBACK II STAINBACK S RASCHKE D ANDERSON R 

SffiffiffS S? r tS c ST CIH ?sBr RACT i°?So? E s T 2 H flEVEREL v RETARDED AMD MH S ™> ERTB 

INPUTl 



PROCESS 1 
PRODUCT 1 

REGULAR 1 RESOURCEl SPECIALl ACEl HNDCPi 
DESIGN l NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl 



348 



COMMENTS l 



BEST COPY 



STALL INC 5 J 

IMPLEMENTATION AND CHILD EFFECTS 
HONOG RAPHB/CH I LD DEVELOPMENT 1973 
INPUTl 

PROCESS l DIRECT TEACHINC 
PRODUCTi CHILD OUTCOHES 
REGULAR! V RESOURCE I SPECIAL! 
DESIGN! QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL 
ILDREN IN CLSRM SITUATION. DEP 



OR TEACHING 
40 0 



PRACTICE8 IN FOLLOW THROUGH CLASSROOMS 



AGE! ELEM 
DEP VARPLi 



HNDCPi NH 
ACHIEVEMENT 



TESTS. ETC COMMENTS t IND VAR-REHAV or TCHRS/CH 



VAR-COPPERSMITHS SELF-ESTEEM t NVENTORyTraVENS COLOR PRGMMiYIR I CE&! 



ETC. 



LEARNING TIHE REVISITED. 
I9B0 9 0 II-I6 



OR BEYOND TIME ON TASK 



STALLINGS J 

ALLOCATED ACADEMIC 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHER 
INPUTl 

PROCESS! DIRECT TEACHING 
PRODUCTi CHILD OUTCOHES 

!£!!!KS R> A V . K^ 01 "^' BPECIALl AGE I SCNDT HNDCPi NH 

ssssM'sssra^ * m '!Rtvr' * ch,evemb,t te % 55 vjrssff'ajsi tsar" w t,me 

DEP VAR-TCHR BEHAV. CLSRM OBSERVATION. ABSENCE RECORDS 

BTENDLER C DAHRIN D HAINE8 A 

STUDIES IN COOPERATION It COMPETITION 
i!«iT 0r CEMETIC PSYCHOLOGY 1931 79 0 173-197 

PROCESS! COOP COAL STRUCTURING 
PRODUCTi CHILD OUTCOHES 

RECULARi Y RESOURCE! BPECIALl AC El ELEH HNDCPi NH 

s?^« , «! , £ss , s , Sc.« M h!s jspraris sssiTsss crrccT or — «* ~ 

STEPHENS T BRAUN L 

SSmUE SKm*"" " 00 ? 9 S5 ftC ^ ra ; S2™« lommD ■»•«*«■ emu*. 

INPUTl TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESS I 
PRODUCTi 

REGULAR! Y RESOURCE • SPECIAL! AGE! TCHR 



DESICNi QUASI EXPERIMENTAL 
ATTITUDE8 TOWARD HANDICAPPED 



HMOCP i 

DEP VARBLi QUESTIONNAIRE 



8TRAUCH J 

l??w!?lS2S^I,. A 2o?2 RIABL IM S5F 8 ? 0 flT T ITUDEB °f NORM AL ADOLESC 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 1970 36 Q 493-309 

INPUT! SETTNC CHAR AC/CHILD ATT IT 

PROCESS I 

PRODUCTi 

REGULAR I Y RESOURCE • SPECIAL! AGEi 8CNDY HNDCPi NH 



DESIGN! QUASI -EXPERIMENTAL 



DEP VARBLi ATTITUDE MEASURE 



COMMENTS l IND VAR-AMT OF TRAINING. 



TOWARD EMR PUPILS 



COMMENTS! IND VAR- AMOUNT OF CONTACT 



BEST COPY 

9 

ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

SMART R 

? E S!? A Sl!r?S!?Sl; A ? E S2! m CE R00M HAKE8 MAIHSTREAMIMC WORK 
TEACHING EXCEPTIONAL CHL 1979 • « 77-79 

INPUTI 
PROCESS l 
PRODUCT I 

REGULAR I RESOURCE i SPECIALi ACEl HNDCPi 

*T*5£^^*wm*nm3fig7& or ruunun at bchd, x^^^^^ ™™ 

THOMAS M 

ADAPT PROGRAM TO FIT THE NEEDS, CON VERS AT I ON WITH K E HYATT ABOUT LRE FOR HR STUDENT 

INPUTI # • ? 91 " 197 

PROCESS l 
PRODUCT! 

REGULAR l RESOUrtCEl SPECIALi ACEl HNOCPl 

^OTHER rA^TORs'Smch rnirrnin.rrr JFfJl'Sk'u*, ~ COHHEHTSl DISCUSSION OF ENV I ROHMENT 

° THER FACT0R8 HH,CH CONTRIBUTE TO LRE FOR MR/ ETHICAL VB. LEGAL REQUIREMENTS OF BERVICESTO CHILDREN 

THORPE H CHIANG B DARCH C 

St" c ^So B MlTr.S. , TTS3S^" EA,,, " ,! * CC " BACY '" L0 * BEC ™ 9B 

INPUTI CHILD CHARACTERISTICS 
PROCESSi TEACHER BEHAVIOR 
PRODUCT i CHILD OUTCOMES 

REGULAR i Y RESOURCE I SPECIALi AGEi ELEM HNDCPi LH/NH 

?EEdSck° UA8I " EXPERIMEHTAL VARBL. XACE OF READING ERRORS COMMENTS. IND VAR-INDIVIDUAL OR CRP 

THURHAN 8 

LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRON NENTSI ANOTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 

ETMR 1981 0 • 60- 7 t 

INPUTI 

PROCESSI 

PRODUCT l 

REGULAR i RESOURCE i SPECIALi ACEl HNDCPi 

ANCE C BETUEEN E IND R VIDUAI 1 Pi.u.2SIJ:!! B ti..o B « Bu ..* , COMMFNTS I MUTUAL TOLERANCE k I'tCCEPT 

«NCE BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL It ENVIRONMENT/PHILOSOPHICAL/ LEGAL STRENGTH OF LRE PRINCIPLE 

THURHAN 8 LEWIS H 

EICEPrfoHflL^CHILOREH^ -"•^""CES.Bo™ POBB.BLE IHPL .CAT.ONB POP HA1NRTREAMINC 
INPUTI 
PROCESSI 
PRODUCT l 

REGULAR i RESOURCE I SPECIALi AGE I HNDCPi 

DESIGN I NON-EMPIRICAL DEP VARBLl rOMMPHTeii i nr.wc it or -.rr - r 

CE/REJECTIOH OP HHDCP CHILDREHHAY BE TEHDeScT TO RESPOND DirrEREHTIALtT TO^Dirp/BUCREBTfl rcmV'UK"™,. 

3D0 



pwrt copy 



'LR 



tE^WTRftfflP 



SCHOOL CLASSROOHS 



TRICKETT E MOOS R 

ADOLEScEI^E l,, 8PEC,F,CITV 0F STUDENT REACTIONS IN HIGH 
INPUTI • 0 0 

PROCESS k BETTINC CHARAC 
PRODUCT i STUDENT OUTCOMES 

!r2Il! R, « Y RES0UR CEi SPECIALi AGE I SCNDY HNDCPi NH 

D??rESEN?ES 9, " EXPER,HEHTAL DEP VARBU BTUDEHT "ELINC/INITIATIV COMMENTS. I NO VAR- STUDENT/ SETTING 



TRICKETT E N005 R 

s ,2S, IA !;p E Sn, , .^2!? EMT or JUH,0R H,CH AHD high school 

INPUT? EDUCATI0HAL PBVCHOLO 1973 63 9 93-102 

PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR i RESOURCE l BPECIALi ACEt HNDCPi 
S E ?]l£Siu5 0M . EMP,R,CAL DEP VARBLi 

different classroom profiles 
vacc n kirst n 

r^iS!!^ O/i 1 "" 1860 CHILDREN AND RECULAR CLASS 
ELEMENT ANY BCH00L JOURNAL 1977 77 0 309-317 
INPUTI TEACHER ATTITUDES 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT l 

RECULAR l Y RESOURCE i BPECIALi AGE l TCHR HNDCPi 
DESICNi EXP-RANDOH SELECTION DEP VARBLi QUESTIONNAIRE 



CLASSROOMS 



COMMENTS! C1VE5 EXAMPLES OF 



TEACHERS 



COMMENTS I I NO VAR-SELF- REPORTED ATT 



VALETT R 

HAINSTREAHING EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN BY FUNCTIONAL 
JRNL OF LEARNINC DISABILITY 1901 14 • 123.171 
INPUTI «»fi»i 

PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

RECULAR i RESOURCE l SPECIALi ACE l HNDCPi 
DESICNi NON-EHPIRICAL DEP VARBLi 

REGULAR CHRONOLOGICAL ACE-CLASS GROUP INC OF CHILDREN 

VOELTZ L 

CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES TOUARD HANDICAPPED PEERS 

AMERICAN JRNL/MENTAL DFCNCY I960 B4 0 433-463 
INPUTI CHILD CHARAC/ ATTITUDES 
PROCESS i 
PRODUCT i 

REGULAR i V RESOURCE l SPECIALi AGE I ELEH HNDCPi NH 
DESICNi OUAS I-EXPEhl HENTAL DEP VARBLi ATTITUDE SURVEY 

. SEX, GRADE 



ACHIEVEMENT CROUP I NG 



COMMENTBi PRESENTS ALTERNATIVES TO 



COMMENTS! IHD VAP- AMOUNT OF CONTACT 



un 



3 \.i i 



BEST COPY 



9 

ERIC 



LRE ABSTRACTS 

VOELTZ L * 

^O^JSSSSSS. iillcrV^ V E i E ^! 3 SS DCP PEER « CHILDREN ATTITUDES 
IMPUTi BETTING CHARACTER I BT I CB "•^ 
PROCESS i 

PRODUCT i CHILO ATTITUDES 
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